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FOREWORD. 


In the years 1901 and 1902 I h.ad contributed, afe: 
the suggestion of its proprietoi-s and publishers, the well- 
known Messrs. S. M. Eatnag.av ifcCo, a series of articles on 
the Ri.s6 and Growth of Municipal Government in the city 
-of Bombay to the columns of the Bombay Mimioifal 
Joimial, an excellent periodical but unfortunately defunct 
•’for some years past. The articles were widely read, anti I 
was urged by many a friend to have them collected in book 
form for permanent reference. Owing to a variety of 
•work I wa.s not able to do so till the close of last year when 
I applied to Messrs. Ratnagar &; Co, to make me available 
their own pre.ss file.e which they very kindly did. I 
had also theii' permis.sion to reprint the articles. Mean- 
while my other enterprising pi’ess friends, Messrs. G. A. 
lTate.san & Go, tvith their usual courtesy, which I greatly 
appreciate, offered to print and publish the book. The 
volume is now before the public. 

All that I would ventui'e in this place to claim for the 
book is this. I have endeavoured to collect what may be 
called the dry bones of our civic history which, it is to be 
hoped, some historian in the near future will clothe with 
flesh and blood and produce .a living narmtive which .shall 
■serve as an enduring record for the benefit of future gener- 
ations of the Bombay Municipal Corporation which has 
long since been recognised a.s a model for all India to 
copy. It is indeed a sfartely structure, besuitiful to behold 
for the symmetry of its design and the elegance of its 
iproportion. Bombay owes this edifice, fii-stly, to the liberal 


i’Obewohd. 


stateKinaiisliip of Sir Bartle Frere and Lord Reay, the two> 
most bi'illiiint administrators after Mounstuart Elphinstone,, 
secondly, to the sagacity and patriotism of the legislators 
who were instrumental in giving it body and form in tlie 
Legislative Council of ^vhom the late Mr. Telang, Sir 
Frank I’orbes Adam, and Sir Pherozeshah M. Mehta were 
the mo.st comspicuous, and, thirdly, to the public spirit and 
unceasing activity of those past and pre.sent member’s w'ho 
i v have so well taken their respective part in the active pro- 

ceedings in the civic hall. That hall, it is gratifying tO' 
;; record, is already instinct with the noble traditions of the 

' past half a century. May it be the good fortune of the 

Corporations of the future to garner and eni’ioh them 
preserving for all time to come the prowl motto of UrhB' 
Prima in hidis which is inscribed on its banner in letters^ 
s; of gold. 

Isi October 1913, D. E. WACHA. 
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CHAPTBE I. 


IMTRODUCTIOX. — THE UNKNOWN BOMBAY. 

I T is always an interesting study to trace the growth of 
municipal institutions, e.specially those of great towns 
and citie.s. In this res25ect the modern .sjiirit of historical 
research, baaed on authentic state records, contemporary 
chronicles and other muniments, has contributed not a 
little tow,a,rda achieving that purpose. Neither can we 
forget the invaluable aid which namisniatic.s and arclueology 
have I'Gndeied and are still rendering towards the same 
end. They have all throw'n back the shroud of years, .so 
to say, and revealed to our gaze the .sayings and doing.s of 
mighty men and mighty states long passed away and al- 
most foi-gotten. Our modern philologists and archasologists 
have made instinct with life, never dreamt of in the iihilo- 
sophy of the past centuries, the rock-cut temples and 
inscriptions, the monoliths of stone with the edicts of em- 
l^eror.s engraved thereon, eopperidate gi-ants of kings and 
chiefs, mounds after mounds of baked bricks recording laws, 
history and economics, rolls ujion rolls of paiiyrus, taking us 
back to prime v.al times, even uni’eeorded by the .scrijiture, 
and cylinders on cylinders buried hundreds of feet below 
tlie earth which, unearthed, have revived for us the soci.il, 
political and commercial life of nations, as intelligent and 
full of human interest as the world of to-day, who Ilouri.sli- 
ed some eiglit thousand years ago. What the potentiali- 
ties of all tlie.se mute records of by-gone ages may be, it is 
impossible to ^u'cdict. All that w'6 can venture to assert 
is that they are slowly but steadily changing the old histori- 
cal view of men and things, and revolutionising old 
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world notions, theories and dogiiias on wliicli Hteraiy 
controversialists u-sed to fight n century or even fifi.y years 
ago. So far it may he reasonably observed that thts 
progress of the worh.l, at the threshold of the tweiilieth 
century, in what are called the “hun)aniti(!.s'’ by onr an- 
cient Heats of learning at Oxford aiul Cambi idge, at Paris 
and Padna, are astonishing. 

But if the history of empires is undergoing a. silent 
though radical revolution under the treatment of our latter- 
day scholars in archajology a.nd philology, so too i.s that of 
hi.storio sites and towns. And nothing in their history is 
more interesting and instructive than the part which we 
now <3iill nnuiicipal. Under the circumstances I make no 
excuse for giving liere a brief account of the iminic-ipal 
history of Bombay from old records and other documents, 
so far as available. Of cour.se, the city has no very ancient 
pedigree like some of the town.s in the Punjab wdiicli were the 
scenes of Oiuias’sjind Alexanihii'’sconquesbs. .Tt has no gloii- 
Gus traditions ti>z'ecoi-d aft('rtho manner of Pataliputra where 
Megasthene.s re-sided for a time and wrote an account of 
the ancient Indo- Aryans of tho.se day.s and their magni- 
ficent evnpivoj^ — an iit;count wliic.h, so fa,r .as the descriptioi'i 
given by him of the jioor Indian peasant and his \ illag 0 is 
concerned, is, identically what the modern globe-;, rotter, 
fresh from Europe or the Far West, would dfiscribc. Nei- 
ther can BovnViay lioaat. of any bine blood or iai.-iomatie 
rektion.s as can Delhi and Agra. Nay, more, it cannot 
even vie with Broach and Oambay or the l-’uarl Island of 
Ceylon to wdiich inference is made by ( ii'e.ek and Uoman 
travellers, specially Pliny. Even Na.sik w.as no1 iiuknnwn 
to that adv'entnrotus Itomau travtdler a,nd woKl-jiuiiitei". 
}5ut Bombay W’as absolutely unknown, till the ]irosaie trader 
from .Lisbon and Am.stevd.-un, from Paris and London 
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iiiivigiited tho water.s of the Ea.st Inrlies in se;i,i'cli of biub.-ir- 
ic gtild imi'l poiifls, till Shivaji scoured the Kolahii < 'o:l^t, 
.111(1 the [Iii.lishi from Janjira rivalled that intrepid Maha- 
rattii in his naval raid.s. It owes its origin and subsequent 
great, ues.s to tlie trade rivalrie.s of the di.stant nations of 
1:lii' .^oventeeth century who .struggled for the suiireinacy of 
Hiiidostaii. A n island of islands, encircled wit.li the .silver 
sea, even a hundred and thirty years ago, it was not tlioiiglit 
of much, though there were not w.anting groat Eurojiran 
tra,veller.s who had foretold its future potentialities and 
greatne.ss, IJut all about the humble origin and progres-' of 
Bombay may now be read in that volume, of fhe Royal A.-iatie 
fdoeietv puhlished .sonie year.s ago — a volnrae to whieli a 
mournful intere.sl, i-, attached by the pvemaliire death of its 
alile writer. Wo confess tliat we have .seldom poru-sed a 
iiioi'c fascinating book lhaii the one on the origin of Bom- 
bay by the late lamented Ui-. Cunha, a horn historinii of 
e.xtensive knowledge and endowed with the true spirit of 
genuine histoi’ical re.soareli. 'J'lie volume rea,d.s more like 
a lomance, as romantic as the fairy tales in tlie “ Aridiiau 
jS'ights,” than a sober and prosaic account of the early 
history of Bombay under the Portuguese from the days of 
the .scioatific Ga.stria de Ort.a to those of tlie stately “ Lady 
of the Manor of Bombain,” and afterwards from the time of 
the early Briti.sh Governors of tlie .statesmanlike type of 
< leiald .A niigiertotlio.se of Elphiiistone, Vrere and Ueay. Tlio 
book is indeed a, monument of the learning, industry and 
patient spirit of research of the scliolar who ha.s so early 
pMs.s0d away from u.s. Eollovving in his footsteps there is the 
Introduetiim t.o the Bombay (.'ensns Reports of llK)t> 
from the j«n of l.ha.t elegant scholar and .stiidinit of liistory. 
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Tims Bombay has no Imperial or noble pedigree. 
Still by its geographical position, which the late Robert 
-Knight imagined to be “ the phy.sical centre of the earth,” 
and by the sheer pluck and enterprise of its settlers, it has 
ri.sen within a period of over two hundred years, counting 
from the date of its coming into British possession as .a, 
royal dowry from the King of Portugal to King Olifirles: 
II. of jolly memory, to be the first city in Asi.a, and the 
cynosure of all the greatest trading nations of the world. 
I'he ancient and royal cities, now crumbling into decay, 
have only to hoast of a record of past glories, tmditions 
and memories ; but they have notliing to be proud of by 
way of feolossal material achievements such as Bombay 1ms 
displayed. Pirrple it may not be from the point of pedi- 
gree, but by its position, wealth and influence, it has risen 
to command all the patrician cities of yoro. It has earned 
the rank of being the first city among all other cities in 
the glorious British Indian Empire. It will therefore he 
interesting to relate the humhlc beginnings of its municipal 
life, and trace its eour.se, till we bring the history to the- 
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,/ \ LEANING through extant records, the student who 
is euriou.s to trace the origin of nmiiicipal institu- 
tions in Bombay will find that the finst faint attompt in 
thi.s direction appears to liave been made within the four 
corners of Statute 33 of George III. in the year of grace 
1792. By one of its pi’ovi.sions, power was given to the 
Governor-General of Bengal to appoint Justices of the 
Peace, Let it be borne in mind that the consolidation of the 
British Indian Empire had then just commenced. Qrder 
was being evolved from chaos by the statesmen who came to 
preside over the destinies of the country just a hundred years 
jigo and a little more. Military occupation was an accom- 
pli.shed fact, But how to carry on the civil .administration 
of the country wa.s a problem. A fair beginning ivas how- 
ever made. The Governor-General of Bengal was supreme. 
Sis authority not only extended to that province but to 
the sister presidencies of Madras and Bombaju It was 
only on the transfer of the E. I. Company’s government to 
the Crown in 1858, that the Governor-General of Bengal 
ibeciune the Viceroy and Governoi'-Geneml of India. Bengal 
was made into a separate govGmor.ship with a Lieutenant 
■Governor at its head till 1912 when, thanks to the triangular 
.-statesmanship of His Majesty King George, Lord Crewe, 
Secretary of State for India, and Lord Ilardinge, our popular 
Viceroy and Governor-General, it was prockimed to be 
ruled by a Governor and Council. Thus it had come to pass 
that two satraps reigned till 1912 in Calcutta, the lesser and 
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iihe grcatoR. Tlie foi’niev held his court iifc Bel vedore, and' 
the Ifittcr in the very heart of the Metropolis itself, But 
to return to the institution of the J’tistice.s of the Peace, 
Firstly, it was enacted that they should tahe. oaths of allegi- 
ance to the Grown iuid the Goinjiany. It was enjoined as 
one of their important functions that they should employ 
scavengers for cleaning streets ami repair roa,ds. For this 
purpose Justices in the three Presidencies were further 
autlvorised to jnake house iissessmeuts to pvocuro funds. 
Tlie.se a.ssQ.ssmcnt.s were to bo made as follouvs. In the word.s 
of one of the .sections of the Act : — “ As,sessments .shall not 
exceed in any one year tho proportion of one-twentieth 
part of the yair’s annual values thereof, respectively, unless 
any higher rate of fcssessment .shall, in the judgment of 
the Governor-General in Council, become essentially neces- 
sary for cleaning, watching or repairs thereof.” But this 
■wa.s not enough. Powers of attaching property were also 
given whereby reciilcitraut defaulters were to he brought 
to book. Tho law of distraint Avas to be put into force. 
Nowadays we are more masterful and cut off .service water 
pipes so as to starve tho defaulters of the first nceessary of 
life ! This, of course, is progress of a kind. La.stlv, liquor 
was allowed to be sold under payment of a license fee. The 
Temperanco I'efomer Ava.s yet in the womb of time. 

Twenty year's later, the Bengal authorities took a far- 
ther .step forward. For maintenance of law and order, a 
regular police force was allowed and cerfciiu magistrates 
appointed. But, closely following the Eiigli.sh law, the 
magistrates were also constituted municipal authorities in 
blieir capacity as J nstices of the Peace. Expei'ienee of the 
older statute had also shown that traffic was sometimes 
obstructed and public roads oncimched upon. That was 
intolerable, , So they wisely enacted that encroachments on 
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j public roads and obstruction of traffic .should be both 

punishable by the magistra.tes. Another .step taken in the 
municipal life of the day \va.s the pi'opor regi.stration of 
births — .a matter which, even after a century’.s tinkering, 
has not yet been brought to perfection as te.stified b}’ many 
4. a lament of sanitary oMcer.s and the wail of .some enthusi- 

r astic Councillors. But with increa.sing penal cl.au.ses in- 

creased expenditure was inevitable. How was that to be 
mot? The logi.slator.s of 1827 were not unmindful of that 
diftioulty, Hince straw was necessary to make bricks, they 
further enacted by an ordinance thfit tase.s on .shop.s, .stalls 
music, carriages and hor.se.s, &c., should be levied. It is need- 
less to say that the.se are still a source of municipal revenue , 
iind that none of the taxes has been abolished, though 
tinkered and modified from time to time. Those were, bow- 
ever, days of civic darkness. The Justices of the Peace and 
Magi.strate.s of the day, armed with municipal authority, 
i! lived in what may be called the backwood.s of municipal 

civilisation. We pass over the storm in a teapot which 
i arose in 1833. It was the usual conflict of two co-ordinate 

authorities. There was a mortal combat between the 
Judges, who were the J ustices of the Peace, and the J usti- 
ce.s of the Pe.aeG themselves as custodians of the city’s 
h- purse, a very slender one at the time. As half a century 

later we had fights about lock hospital expenses and victu- 
alling of Volunteers, so in tho.se days they had angry cor- 
respondence about small matters touching accounts. The 
storm blew over though not before a sturdy non- official and 
;? independent ehaii’irian, rejoicing in the, name of Mr. Bruce, 

f . had resigned his office. Might always overrides Right. 

We have seen the same more than once in our own day.s as 
^ regards liquor licenses and police charges on which so many 

battles have been fruitlessly fought during the last 40 years. 

i: : ■ 
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Bat the early conflict led to some good. Parliament 

in 1836 conferred central powers of jurisdiction on the 
Bench of Justices. This was keenly resented by the local 
satraps of the dn,y in league with the higher ones of Cal- 
cutta. Some yeiira a,^in rolled on. A t last, in 1846, an 
important onward steji was taken in municipal administra- 
tion. We had pi-evious to that j’ear a coiu't of petty 
Sessions, consisting of two Justices of the Peace as police 
magistrates, with another non-oflicial Justice. These acted 
as the rnnnicip.'\l authority. They were superseded by a full 
blown Board called the Municipal Conservancy. They 
were authorised to administer solely municipal funds. The 
Board comprised seven gentlemen, including the Senior 
Magistrate, who was ex-officio Chairman, the Collector, also 
ex-officio, two magistrates of police, two European and 
three Indian Justices of the Peace, partly selected by 
Government and partly by the Justices of the Peace, 
Here may be di.scerned the first germ of the Municipal 
Corporation of the Forties. This Board was a 
changing body so far that it had to be re-elected or re- 
appointed every three years, of coui'se, with th^ privilege 
to each member to offer himself for re-election. A munici-^ 
pal fund proper was created and vested in this civic oligar- 
chy. The Bench of Justices supervised and controlled the 
civic administration, tlie oligarchs discharging all execu- 
tive functions. But the thin end of the wedge was for the 
first time inserted. The provincial Government even in 
those early days succeeded in throwing on the municipal 
treasury the burden of the city’s police charges — a burden 
which the City Fathers of the latter days of the nino- 
teonth century in vain endeavoured to shake off' 
without success till 1907— a burden which had risen 
from the modest sum of Es. 45,000 in 1845 to Rs. 5, .50, 000 
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ill 1900. Thus, if a new civic constitution was brought 
■into existence three quarters of a century ago, a new burden 
was at the same time imposed. With the power of spend- 
ing money there was the responsibility of rendering a time 
account of it. The “boon ” of the Board of Conservancy 
■carried with it its own monetary burdems. The Board also 
found difficulties in raising the necessary fund. Bo in 1850 
it was empowered to mako better regulations for the levying 
of property rates, and imposing a license duty on tobacco- — 
another imposition which has, with varying fortune.s, conti- 
nued to exi.st till this day. The Board had also found 
■difficulty ill assessing /omsfaiw?, that is land held on acertain 
Portugue.se system of tenure, a graphic account of which 
may be read in the pages of Dr. Cuiiha’s “ Origin of 
Bombay.” Five Commissioners were, therefore, named to 
estimate the asse.ssab!e value of that land. 

But Bombay was civilising herself. She was expanding 
her trade and inereasiiig the population. Sanitary light 
was dawning on the mind of the authorities. It was the 
■effect of tlie early public health and other enactments passed 
in England for the better welfare of psirishes under the old 
vestrydom. So^ an agitation began to place the municipal 
government of the City, specially .sanitationj on a sounder 
•footing. Not only the schoolmaster but the sanitary preacher 
was abroad, But sanitation as yet was in the land of 
•darkness so far as the benighted Board of Conservancy 
was concerned. The reformers threatened to snuff it out 
of existence, to sweep away the old order of things and 
substitute for it a new one, every way saner. The 
Board was alarmed. It tried to justify its existence by 
memorialising the Snpireme Government but to no avail. 
The agitation succeeded in 1858 by abolishing that entity 
■of tliirteen yem’s’ existence. One set of executive w^as 


suGceeded by another. King Stork eaine to replace King 
Log. A ti'init}^ yclept “ Municipal Ooinmissionci's ” for the 
City of llombiiy supplanted the heptarchy of the lloard of 
Conservancy, with full powers to make the city ]iure and 
clem), and free it from cholera, then fearfully epidemic, 
claiming from .‘I to 4 thousand victim.s per .annum, by making 
avrangwnent for a prure supiphy of water and constructing 
new sea'ers. They were all praid officer. s, tlie aalaT'y p)er 
year being 10,000 for those who devoted whole time to ■ 
their work, and 4,000 for those who could only give half 
time. Certain constitutional cheeks in the jnatter of con- 
struction of public works wore devised, the powers of the 
administrative body, namely, the Bench of Justices, were 
more carefully defined, and the authority to einploj' 
servants al)ove Ks. 200 per month was made subject to tlie 
sanction of the Bench first, and the Government aftei-wards. 
This Board, however, did one memorable piece -of good 
work. Jt had the Yehar Lake sui-veyed and made all neces- 
sary in’rangement-i for its construction and the introduction 
of the water by cast-iron pipes into the city. A clever 
engineer in the person of Mr. Oonybearo was entrusted 
with the work, and just before the terinination of its 
official existence in 1865, the Board of Conservancy had 
the satisfoction of seeing its great work iiccompilislied, to 
rejoice the heart of every citizen, .and especially of the 
sanitary reformers of the day at who.so head was the able 
I>r. Leith— he avho had, at the in.stance of the fai'sighted 
Sir Bartle Broru, made a compn-ehonsive survey of the 
sanitary condition of the whole town and reported on it. 
Here the story of the early i-i.so ami ptrogress of 
Municipral Government in the City may bo concluded,. 
The history of the new* civic body which came 

into existence on 1st July, 1865, witli a full lilown 
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Municipal constitution called Act II of 1805, with 
one chief executive authority in the person of the able and 
energetic Mr. Arthur Crawford, as the fir.st properl}' eon- 
.stituted Municipal Corami.ssioner, will be .succincth' 
related in the following pages. Despite extravagance, that 
Oomrai.ssioner may be justly called the Founder of New 
Bombay — tlie fovmder whose memory IJonibay, in bare 
gratitude, i.s bound to keep alive by some perniuneut 
memorial of public utility. He may have no bronze or 
marble effigy to conimoni orate hhs good deed.‘<, but ho is 
destined to live in the memory of Rombay for many a 
generation to come. 


CHAPTER HI. 


:[NS,UIITARY BOMBAY AS IT WAS TTBT. 18()5. 

^|'^HE insanitary condition. o£ tliG city in 18Go and the 
jI years previous had lod the Government of the day 
d;o appoint a special Commissioner to make a report. That 
Commissioner, no other than Dr. Leith, .submitted a plain 
and unvarnished account of the health conditions in 1864 
which was indeed most gruesome reading. Heavy morta- 
lity, to which cholera in it.s endemic form largely con- 
tributed, was no unu-sual phenomenon. The average 
annual mortality for the decade ending 1860 was 2,406, 
while for the four succeeding years it was 2,803. In 1864 
the deatlis from cholera numbered 4,588, which was 
appalling. The scarcity of water, combined with its 
impurity, was the princip.al cause of the di.sease. The 
■condition of the native town was as filthy as could be 
possibly imagined ; while the growth of the population was 
as dense as it w.-is in 1891, chielly owing to the activity in 
the cotton tr.arlo and the mania for share speculation which 
the profits of that trade had inordinately stimulated. A 
large nuinher of traders .a.nd speeul,ator.s were attracted 
from far and near to congregate in the city and earn riches 
beyond the dreams of avaxice. The influx, therefore, was 
^reat and unprecedented. 

Thank.'? to the far-.sightedness of the then Governor, Sir 
Bartle Erere, who had come sti-aight from the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta, with the repubition of a brilliant 
administrator and .statesman, a, nd with the seal and 
approval of Lprd Ca.nning, the fix’St Viceroy and Governor- 
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General of India since the assumption of the direct 
Sovereignty of India by Her late Majesty the Queen, 
immediate step.s were taken, on the receipt of Dr. Leith’s 
report, to put the .sanitary condition of the city on a .sound 
footing. In this effort he was ably seconded by the public 
.spirit of a non-official Scotchman of tlie ability and pofiition 
of the Honorable Mr. Walter Cassels, of the eminent, 
firm of Me.s.srs. Peel, Oa.ssels & Co. He \v.as the most 
towering personalitj' among the European merchant prince.s 
of those .stirring times, and quite a pilhir of the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce, where he iv.as doing arlmirable- 
service in .stimulating the more exten.sive cultivation and 
better imiirovement of cotton. The draft of the new 
Municipal Bill wa.s entrn.sted to him, AVe need not at thi.s. 
stage refer to the proceedings of Act 11. of 1865 in the 
Legislative Council or to the incidents and criticism 
connected therewith. The.se may he read by the student of 
Bombay municipal history in the big volume.s of legi.slative 
pi’oceedings annually issued since 1863. Here, I shall 
briefly indicate the principal features of that Act. It was 
the first of its kind in which n. most laudable attempt had 
been made to lay the foundation of rudimentary Local 
Belf-Government in the City. The stray efforts be- 
tiveen 1792 and 1864, were in no way systematic. 
Haphazard regulations were made from time to time, as 
iieces.sity arose, either for conservancy or municipal funds, 
or both. But the institution of the Commission of Ju.stice,s 
of the Peace was no doubt the her.ald of the organised 
constitution for Municipal Government which Act II. of 
1865 introduced into the city. A new Bombay was 
practically being laid out. The old rampai-ts and fortifi- 
cations, which had watched and safeguarded the town for a 
bimdred and fifty years, were no longer deemed necessary. 
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These riiraparts which went all vound the Fovt, fi'Oiu Ihfe 
Dockyavil to St. (:|eoi’ge’,s Hospital, were condemned by 
Sir William Man.sfi.eld, the then Oommauder-in-Ohief. They 
had to be pulled down, in order to find accommorhition for 
■I rapidly increasing population. The .sa,ine e.xcellent reason 
combined with the land needed for providing the B.B.O. I. 
railway with a terininu.s at Cokba, prompted Sir Bartle 
■Frere’s Oovor.nment to encourage and svtpporl; the Back 
Bay Ilecdamation Scheme, projected by Mo.ssrs. Bitchie. 
Steuart & Oo., of which the leading .spirit was Mr. IMicliacl 
Scott, the senior member of that well laiown firm. 
Unfortunately, the fever and fren/.y of the speculation of 
1864 which the immense profits of tho cotton trade had 
«reatly stimulated, soon brought that Gampiiuy to grief. 
It, lost almost IKI lakhs of Rupees ileposited with the 
Asiatic Banking Cnrpovation, which failed, though not 
without completing part of the reelainatioii. The entire 
area, now known as the Kennedy Sea Face, from Wode- 
housB Bridge to the Chowpatty Custom House, was re- 
claimed by the Company at an immense outlay of money, 
say a erore. But for that reclamation there might have 
been no Queen’s Road. 

' It was at this juncture, too, in viow of tlio building of 
a new Bomliay, which was to be called tlie Frore Town, 
tliat the ground made available by the pulling down of tho 
rampirts and the filling in of the moats and ditches sur- 
rounding them was pul, up for .sale by auction, Tho Gov- 
ernment of India, thought it good to strike while the iron 
was hot. All tho ground was “ Impisrial .Estate ” and the 
Imperial Government wished to make mo.st of tlie profit it 
could while tho sun of the phouoinoual pro.spcrity of 
Bombay blazed aw.ry. The ’ vacant ground, from tho 
extremity of tho pre.sent Elphiustone Gifilege, up to tho 


(jiiiety Tlieatre, wiis kid out for siiitublo building plots. 
Miujy of them lefili.sed ut the anotioira.s imichiis 73 to 100 
:ui(l even 110 llujioes per .square yard ! Hut the majority of 
the puroUasers were soon after ovei'whelmed by ba,ukrupt<;y, 
owing to the collapse of the .speculation, before they could 
complete the purcha.se,G(jvei uiueut meanwhile having j;o.;diet- 
ed the large earne.st money paid. 

1. 1 lave observed tliatin 18(j.o, the plan of a new Bombay 
wa.s laid out. Hut the rearing of such a town demanded 
proper legi.slativo enactment to acquire propertie.s, lay out 
new roads, coii.sti'uct the mile.s of main drains sadly 
wanted, and, above all, give the jiublic the ).ile.s.siug.s of a 
pure water supply a,nd an olticient ronserv.ancy sy.stem 
which may both load to a low death rate. These olijocts led 
to the pas.siug of Act IJ., 1803, the ])riucipal feature.s of 



CHAPTER IV, 


THE FIRST DULY CONSTITUTED MUNICIPAL CORPORATION. 

A S already obsei’ved, Act II of 1865 came into foi^be on 
Ax 1st July of that year. It is indeed a curious 
coincidence that the legislation for purifying tlie city of 
its accumulated filth of half a century, and placing it on a 
level with the modern eitie.s of the West in point of s.anit- 
ation and coirservancy, should have come into practical 
operation on the darkest and most dismal day in the 
financial history of Bombay. The 1st July, 1865, has been 
known in her annals as the Black DajL Por, it was on 
that date that the greatest financial crisis, which had been 
impending for some months, overwhelmed the city and 
engulfed many an old and eminent house, and thou.sands 
of persons rich and poor, into irreparable ruin. But what 
was a dai'k day financially' was, indeed, the harbinger of a 
bright one in matters of civic sanitation. 

We now come to the broad features of tlie first Muni- 
cipal Oonstitution which the city received at the hands of 
the liberal-minded Government of the day. The prtamble- 
was as follows, — “ Whereas it is expedient to consolidate- 
and amend the law relating to the management of the 
Municipal affairs of the City of Bombay and to make better 
provision for the con.servancy .and improvement of thexity,, 
.and for the levying of rates and taxes therein, it is enacted, 
&c. itc.” This, however, demanded a complete sweeping away 
of all previous regulations and enactments, introduced 
piecemeal, many of which had undoubtedly grown obsolete 
and almost ivholly inoperative, Those were all repealed 
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wliolly, save in a few instances where some provisions 
were considered expedient to be retained. The first and 
most fundamental arrangement was, of course, the Con- 
stitution, -^what electorate should form the Bombay- 
Municipal Corporation, a body with a perpetiml succession, 
and a common seal, one which should have power to hold 
land, to sue, and be sued? The only enlightened body 
which -was fairly i’epresenta,tive of the wealth, influence 
and intelligence of the city was the one known as the 
Justices of the Peace for the Town and Island of Bombay. 
The large number of the professional classes, graduates 
and others who form the intellectual aristocracy of the 
city to-day, not forgetting that queer and heterogenous 
body, known as the Fellows of the Bombay University, 
wei’e almost unknown. In the early sixties, the practical 
■work of our University had just commenced. So that 
in reality the majority of tho.se who were Justices of the 
Peace -vvero selected from the ranks of merchants and 
bankers, interspersed with a few ofiicials and men of learn- 
ing. Their number, again, was not large. The roll of 
the Justices then counted perhaps less than a hundred 
persons against the formidable array of the six-hundred 
we now have. The Justices of the day, then, were the 
Municipal Corporation under Act II of 1865. Of course,, 
it was in no sense an elected body. ITo doubt many of 
them paid the rates, but none was supposed to represent 
tlie rate-payers direcidy. They were all Government 
nominees ; but the selection was on the whole exceedingly 
diaci'iminate and compared most favourably with the selec- 
tion which is now annually made and which has not infre- 
quently been the subject of much adverse criticism. But- 
old systems aud policy have changed. A new policy and 
new systems have come into vogue; and we have to take 
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the good of these new systems with all its attendant draw- 
backs. Public opuiion in 1865 wa.s not snftioiently edu-^ 
cated for municipal purpo.ses. The I’ate-payers scarcely 
knew whiit their rights and privileges were. Very few 
had .any clear ideas of the fundamental axicnn of the 
municipal jdvilosophy of the We.st, namely, that taxation 
and repre.sentation go hand in hand. So tliat there was 
no cry for direct representative.s from the rate-paying 
community. The Government, though sufficiently liberal, 
was not quite prepai'ed to concede the boon of representa- 
tion. It was thought that Bombay had yet to show her 
oredentials that .she was fit to have a direct municipal 
franchise, such as is now enjoyed, conferred on her. The 
motto was, of course, to advance slowly, and none can say 
that at the time it was an unjustifiable attitude to assume 
on the part of the Government of Sir Bartle Frere wliose 
knowledge of the people was certainly very intimixte. He 
combined, liberal ata.tesmanship vvith due caution. Thus it 
was that, at the liirth of the first Hystemati.sed Municipal 
Government in the city, the only electorate was the 
Justices of the Peace who were accordingly constituted 
the first Municipal Corporation. All the property and 
rights of action previously conferred on that Triumvirate, 
known as the “ Municipal Commissioners” of Bombay — 
the successors of the older civic oligarchy, known as “ the 
Board of Conservancy,” were %'ested in the Justices. It was 
like the transfei’ of the liabilities and assets of an old com*- 
paiiy to a reconstructed one. So that the Justices had to 
I'eoeive on the one hand all the propert}^ and assets vested 
in the three Municipal Commissioners, and on the other to 
undertake all the IL-ihilities a,nd ohligation.s incurred by 
the same body. Tlie “ Munidpal Fund” of i;he City of 
Bombay, together “ with all property of what nature or 
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]<iiul wluLtsoevei',” was con/icleil to mu'I pliicecl uiiflm- “the 
a, lid infiiiagement, and contvol of the Jiistieos,” 
and was to lie held and applied by them “ as Trustees 
for the puvjiose of the Act.” 

As to tlieir proceedings, it was enacted by Section 
22 that the Justices should hold four (piarterly meetings 
in eveiy year and ti-ansaet the civic business. The meet- 
ings were to be held on the first Monday in tlie 
months of January, April, July, arid October. Notice.s 
of .such meetings were enjoined to be given in the olUeial 
Oazette and in at least one of the daily English news- 
papers and in two vernacular journals, .seven days prior 
to the meeting. The Chaii'inan was nominated by 
'(.lovernmeiit with power to have a easting vote in case 
of equality of votes. U'ho fii'.st Chairman of the Cor- 
poration under Act II of 18(35 was Mr. L. 11. (afterward 
Sir Lyttleton) Bayley, who was then Advocate-Geiiepal 
and also Ciider Secretary to Covernment in tlie Legi.s- 
-lative Denartment. 



rpHOUGH the Justices of the Peace, who were cousti- 
X tuterl the first Municipal Corporation of Jlombay 
milder Act II of 1865, were numorically stronger than the 
seventy-two members who liave formed that body since the 
year 1872, it was indeed somewhat curious that for purposes- 
of the ordinary quaz'terly meeting only seven were needed 
to form a quorum. But the very fact that there were only 
four meetings in a year, with a special meeting occasionally^ , 
and that only seven Justices could form a quorum, indicat- 
ed the degree of interest which the public were assumed to 
evince in the early sixties. Local self-government w'a.s 
undoubtedly established, but the institution had to be well 
cared for and nurtured in order to thiive and stimulate 
the public spirit of our citizens in managing their own 
affairs. At that date the Government hardly expected that - 
half a dozen of them would find leisure or possess the 
necessary spirit of self-sacrifice to attend the qunrtealy 
meetings and supervise the work of the chief executive. 
It was deemed snfiicient if twice the number of Toolcy 
Street tailors and one move, could be found willing to make 
the municip.al coat, and cut it according to the cloth they 
could got from the public, which might be found quite fit for 
wear, Perhaps it was owing to the peculiar nature of the 
times that the Government thought it expedient tokooj) the 
quorum at so low a number as seven. All Bombay and its 
wife was too too busy amassing handsome fortunes to be 
able to devote even an hour’s leisure every three months to 
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manage its domestic afifairs. The merchant cotton princes 
■of tlie day, European and IndLan, were, of coui-se, inten- 
sely engaged in the pursuit of purchasing the raw fibre afe 
any price and make their two and three hundred per cent, 
profit per candy by exporting it six thousand miles away, 
where there was such a dearth of it, and where thousands 
of operatives famished or were tlu'own out of employ for 
want of the necessary cotton in their factories. Then, the 
financiers of the day were engaged in floating conipanie.s-, 
with gigantic capital, of all sorts and degrees. The South 
Sea Bubble of the previous century in England had its counter- 
part in 1864 — S in Bombay. Apart from colossal recla- 
mation companies, like the Back Bay, the C'olaba, the Frere 
Land and the Mazagon, there were daily uprising in her 
midst, thanks to the crores poured in by Lancashire during 
the American war (1861 — 5), hanks and financial institutions 
and divers other ephemeral concerns for promoting all manner 
of things. These used to come into existence with the 
real rapidity of the prophet’s gourd. The staid merchanfe 
■of wealth and credit stood cheek by jowl with the 
latest 'pwmiu whom the frenzied Stock E-xchaiige of the 
day used to set up ns a rival to float or promote some 
mushroom concei-n. In the Bomb.ay of 1864.-65 every 
tenth man w.aa either a promoter, embryo promoter or 
director. And as to the number of kankers and mana- 
gers, it was legion, each aiid all absorbed in pocketing 
the largest premium on share allotments made by hun- 
dreds every day. Aye, night was joint labourer with the 
day in the busy pastime of making gold out of nothing 
in particular. It is impossible to: describe the paper 
alchemy of designing promoters of bubble companies- — 
men who merrily plucked the feather of the fat geese who 
//ocked in their thousands on the Change to grow 


fiittur, Ijut. only to find' themselves, nt last shorn- 
uleim of:' their original plumage. Men and women,. 
young and old, Christian or non-Cln'istiaii, bnnlcer and 
piei chant, the greengi'oeej' , and tlie grass-ciit.tor, the 
penniless and the lakjmtti—nW were to bo seen sailing 
in one direction. Their embarkation on thi.s Argoiiautic 
expedition i)f the mid-nineteenth century might iiidoed 
require the pen of some jiictaresque historian with the 
geiiias of a Macnnlay to portray. But this will give a faint 
conception of the busy but speculative Bombaj' of the day 
which jiassed the Municipal Act of 18()5. It will, therefore,, 
be easily intelligible to our readers wdiy the quorum was 
fixed so low as seven. You could nob find at the time- 
a dozen men w'ho could be made to attend to civic busi- 
ness and the Government wisely thought that sufficient- 
for the time w’ns the quorum fixed for their newfangled 
local organisation. 

In practice, however, it came to pass that a large num- 
ber of Justices used to be present. As soon ns the city 
'emerged from the gloom of the financial calamity whiolr 
overtook it, men’s minds were diverted into other less am- 
bitious |biit more solid and useful channels. It speaks 
volumes to the credit of the city tlmt both European and 
Indian Justices worked strenuously and zealously sboulder 
to shoulder to make the first Local Government, formally 
established in the city, a success. Of course there was the 
powerful and magnetic infiuence of Sir Bartle Erere behind 
it. 'The reports of Dr. PeUy and Dr, Leith on the deplora- 
bly insanitary conservancy of the city had made a deep im- 
pre,ssion on his mind ; while the annual holocaust winch King 
Oholera claimed, amounting to at least two thousand on an- 
average, was one which unnerved even that strong Goveruoi'.. 
■Hffianks to the enterprise of the old Board of Conservancy 
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Riul the Ti’iiunvirfite which succeeded it in the civic gov- 
ernment of the city, the supply of pure water w.as once for 
sill assured. It was the perennial scarcity of this life- 
giving sub.stance which wa.s the principal e.au.se of the heavy 
cholera mortality. "Wells and tanks were the order of the 
day. But these in most cases were impure or defiled. It 
was the impurities and the filth which necessarily inti’oducecl 
choleraic germs in the water when, during the summer 
months, it reached everywhere a low level. But the his- 
tory of the supply of water m Bombay demands a separate 
and voluminous chapter by itself. Sufficient it is to state 
that it was this condition of affairs which had filled Sir 
Bartle’s mind with apprehension while the Municipal Bill 
was in posse. At the time, however, of the pas.sing of the 
Act the Vehar water was already introduced iiito the city, 
and the Governor was anxious that the public spirit and 
supervision of the Justices might lead to a better condition 
of he.alth of the poi>nlation at lai'ge. A pure water supply 
and an efficient consei-vancy — these were the two sheet- 
anchors of the Government. It relied on them to work 
wonders for Bombay and bring down the heavy mortality 
from cholera. And thanks to the combined spirit of 
energy and reform displayed by the first Municipal 
Comnrissioner, no other than Mr. Arthur Crawford, well 
supplemented by the Jirstices, Boarbay, was able to take 
her first step forward in the jrath of civic staiitnry jn’ogress. 




CHAPTEll VI. 


ACT II OF 1865 — ^THE GBOES-U-WOBK OF THE PBESENT 
MUNICIPAL CONSTITUTION. 

W E shall now pas.s on to the other salient features of 
the Bombay Municipal Act of 1865, which the 
more one examines its provisions in detail the more one 
is imprG.ssed with the grasp and ability of the master hand 
which was responsible for drafting it. It really forms the 
perijianent gioivnd-work 'on which the noble edifice of the 
municipal organisation now to be witnessed has been reared. 
■Wlietlier we bear in mind the division of power and res- 
ponsibility between the Executive and the Adniinistrativo 
body, the imposition of direct and indirect taxation, the 
manner and method of its collection, the variety of machi- 
nei’y needed to carry on executive work, the mass of details 
of such work, be it in reference to water-supply and drain- 
age, conservancy and public health, markets and slaughter 
houses, weights and measures, public works and public 
traffic, building and other bye-laws and regulations, police 
and lighting, trade lieen.ses and public nuisances, vital 
statistie.s, fines and penalties, and, la.st though not the 
least, finance and powers of borrowing — ^when, we repeat, 
We bear in mind the mass of adinini.strative and executive 
details so comprehensively embraced in the municipal 
legislation we cannot hub admire the statesmanship which 
prompted them. No dojibt a larger portion of the several 
sections were tiiken from the English Health Act of 1855 
and other cognate enactments, but it was no easy task 
i^o engraft on an oriental city, for tlie first time striving 


to be semi-oriental, (half Western, half Eastern,) with 
^centuries of crystallised social and domestic usages, and 
with the faintest of faint notions as to organised com- 
munal government, notwithstanding the fact of the insti- 
tution of the immemorial imnchayat, which possessed the 
germs of such government, — it w’as, we repeat, no easy 
task to engraft tlie English provisions of municipal iid- 
ministration on a semi-oriental town. Looking calmly 
•across the interval of forty-eight years, it is indeed a 
matter of the greatest satisfaction to know that in 1864-65, 
there were in the Council of the Bombay Government, 
men in power and responsibility, fai’-sighted and broad- 
minded enough to forecast the future expansion and 
.growth of the city, even then fast rising to commercial 
eminence, and provide for it accordingly — statesmen like 
Sir Bartle Erere as Governor, and Sir William Mansfield 
as Commander-in-Chief (afterward.s Lord Sandhurst), a 
soldier statesman of exceptional ability and strength of 
character, supported by an equally able and sagacious 
non-olfioial personality os Mr. Walter Cassels and other 
non-official member’s of the local Legislative Council, of 
whom the most prominent and pi'ogressive was the Hon’ble 
Mr. Juggonath Sunkersett, whose majestic and dignified 
Maharatta figure in marble adorns the vestibule of the 
north-eastern wing of the To-wn Hall. It was owing to 
such ollicial and non-official statasmen in the Council, that 
the Act so far-reaching in its effect on the future well- 
being of the city, was passed, an Act, we repeat, which 
•even after well nigh the lapse of half a century still sub- 
stantially forms the general ground-work on which munici- 
pal government is at present cari’ied on. 

Of course, as has ah-eady been stated, the elective 
clement was wholly wanting at the time Act II of 


1865 was pus, seel. The Corporation of the Justices of the- 
Pence was indeed a body of the most enlightened and 
distinguished eitiisens— the elite of tiie .llombny coiu- 
iiuinity, albeit a noiniiiiited electorate. The representative 
of the ratepayer was then in the womb of Time, but, of 
course, destined to take his birth at full maturity'. Neitiwr 
was there a Town Council to act as a Committee of M.an- 
Jigernent and a brake on the Chief E.icecutive. Nor, again,, 
was the time ripe to entimst the privilege of appointing 
the principal officers of the Public Health, Engineering,, 
and Finance Departments to the AVorshipful Eenoh. The 
Oovernment was desirous of feeling its wa,y in the matter of 
local self-government. It, therefore, took tentative mea- 
sures, with a view' to watch the success of the experiment, 
before making that government more broad based and in 
conformity with the wishes of the people. In brief, the- 
character of the wliole Act was essentially paternal. But 
its patriarchal cha.racter was inspired bj' the most 
broadminded of motives, a sterling liberal syni'it. Its aim 
and object were sound and productive of the greatest 
good to the population. It was entirely' for t/ieir benefit 
that the machinery' of the first local government was put 
into motion. The democratic element now to be wit- 
nessed in the constitution and administration of the- 
Mnnicipnlity had to wait. It was dreamily thought of.; 
But for the brealedown to a. certain extent of the one- 
man-rule, the one man chosen by the State itself, that' 
democratic element might have been longer delayed. Audi 
it was a fortuitous circumstance in the civic history of 
Bombay that the breakdown occurred at what moral 
philosophers call the “ pysehological moment” — a moment 
when all the stars in their course conspired, so to say,, 
to bring about the popular element in the management. 


of locnl afliiiivs. What that moment was,, and how it- 
arose, will be related later on. But barring the broad 
exceptions which we have pointed out, the Municipfi.t 
Act of 1872 and the later one of 1888, which superseded 
it and in operation, \vere substantially gi’ounded on the 
framework of Act II of 1865. 


CHAPTER, VII. 


THE LEGISLATIVE C'OUNCII, OE 18()5, AND ITS LIBERAL 
MUNICIPAL POLICY. 

C OMING to tlie cletiiRs of the gpouml work of Act II of 
186.’), it may be observed tliat the Legislature of th® 
clay had taken a very correct view of the principle on which 
•the executive work of the city’s municipality should proceed. 
It -was not expected at the date of that legi.sbation that such 
■work could be efficiently and satisfiiotorily cai-ried on by a 
■Committee, The rule of Committees, whether by means 
of the older Board of Conservancy or its successor, the 
Triumvil’ata, known .as “ the Municipal Commissioners of 
Bombay,” had sign.ally failed. Even to-day, as a matter 
of fact, it is notorious that municipal executive management 
by a Committee is, save in two or three cities, a compa- 
rative failure, though the District Municipal Act ha,s been 
fully at work in this Presidency for the last thirty years. 
It was therefore not wrong on the part of the Legislature 
■of 1863, to assume that it was pi-emature to entrust execu- 
tive functionsto a Committee which may meet for an hour or 
two once or twice a week. The innumerable function.s for 
the better con, servancy and public he-alth of the city could 
hardly be discliarged by such a body. All previous ex- 
perience forbade it. The right principle was to recognise 
the fact of .all executive power and responsibility remaining 
in one hand, lienee it was that the legislators wisely laid 
-down that “ the entire executive power and responsibility” for 
the puipose.s of the Act “ shall be vested in one Oommi.s- 
sioner, who shall be appointed by the Governor in Council, 
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for a, torm of three years, and shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment, provided that he shall always be removable 
fi'oin oillce by the Governor in Council, for niiscondnet, 
or neglect of or incapacity to perform, his duty, or- 
at the recommendation of not less than two-thirds of 
the Justices of the Pence, present at a special general 
meeting of the . Justiees.” The said Commissioner was. 
styled “ Municipal Commissioner for the City of Bombay.” 
Judging by the history of civic government during the last 
48 years, none will be so venturesome as to impugn the 
principle on which the Bomba, y Government re.solved- 
to vest the executive management of the city% Ima- 
gine what might have been the condition of the city 
had a managing Committee been entrusted with the 
executive work, especially in times of virulent epidemics 
of cholera, small-pox and last, tliough not the least, the 
plague which has been in our midst since 1896. Is it pos- 
sible that such a committee, had it been legally constituted,, 
could have at all coped with the immense and arduous work 
which the pestilence alone has entailed on the executive at 
present? And even if it had been able to cope with it (which 
we deny) is it possible that it could have given any satisfac- 
tion whatsoever to the citizens at large ? How divided would 
have been the responsibility ! How the committee might have 
been torn with internal dissensions ! And how it would 
liave become imperative on the Government to step in and 
carry out the work iteelf ! To-day such rejections look 
commonplace. But at the time they were serious enough, 
though there were not wanting some who thought that the 
executive rule of one man might not only prove despotic 
but disastrous. Even as late as 1884-85, when the 
Mnnicipal Act of 1872 was on the iopis for drastic revision, 
divers executive committees for divers purposes were- 
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actually sugge-sted ; and in the originfil draft these were 
■ doliborately reoonimendedi though, of coHr.se, tliei e iva.s to 
he a Municipal Oommis.sione.r. But the coinmonsense of 
the Corporation of the day, scenting from afar the 
inexpediency of such an arrangement, put its foot down 
on those propo.sal.s wliieh had for their object .a Municipal 
Commissioner as the autocrat with plenary powers but 
without the necessary responsibility wliich, of course, it 
was contemplated to throw on tho.se boneless Committees. 

Hence it was indeed a irio.st state.smanlike policy 
which recognised the fundamental principle of power and 
responsibility and enacted that all the executive functions 
prescribed under the Act shall be vested in a single 
person, to be selected by the Government and designated 
the Municipal Commis.soner. And here the interests of 
both justice and truth require that we should give cretlit 
to the Government for the uniformly wise discretion it ha,s 
•exercised in giving the city some of the ablest Civilians 
to act from timo to time as Municipal Oomuiis.sioner. 
Their selection has throughout met with approval, anil 
some of them have indeed left an imperishable mark on 
the city, of their good work, and the intei-e.st they 
practically evinced in its welfare and progress. If the 
Justices of the Peace, at first, and the Municipal Cor- 
poration, afterwards, have earned a reputation for their 
successful management of the city’s allair.s, it should 
never he forgotton tliat that .success was made po,s,sil)le 
by the ability, energy, and public zeal which the Municipal 
Commissioners themsolvos, from Mr. Arthur Crawford to 
Mr. W. Harvey, and Mr. Cadell have displayed. But for the 
former, it is doubtful whetJier even to-day tlie new Bombay, 
with its miles of road.s, with its mile.s of drains, with its 
extensive halalcoro service, and with its well oj'ganisedsystem 


of oonKBi'vaucy, miglit have been witnessed to that extent 
that is disoernible at present. The existing generation of 
citizens lins, it i.s to be feared, not the faintest idea of the 
prodigies of municipal work which Mr. Crawford, the 
first Municipal Corn niis.sioner, and Dr. Hewlett, the fii'.st 
Health Ollicer, achieved between them, thank.s to the 
genius of oi-gani.sation of the former and the phenomenal 
energy and ubirjnity of the latter. Bombay city w'.as 
indeed fortu irate in having two sucli giants at the start of 
her iaririici))al career who have been so jnstl}’- eulogised for 
cleansing tire Augean stable of the town of itshiccuinulalecl 
dirt and lilth of half a. century. They not only led the way 
but laid deep and bi’oad the foundations of executive work 
on which is reared to-day that stately edifice of which 
Bombay is naturally and Justly proud. 

It will thus be .seen that as far a.s the apjrointmei^t of 
a chief executive is coiieerned, there is nothing to criticise. 
The wisdom of the Government of Sir Bartle Frere has 
been amply justified. Though the Municipal Act of 1865 
came to grief within seven years from the date of its intro- 
duction, owing to the financial exlravar/ance of Mr. Crawford, 
{which will be related later on) still the Governnieiit of Sir- 
Heymonr Fitzgerald was strong in vesting all executive 
functions in the hand.s of one responsible officer as before, 
under the Act of 1873, only with better safeguards with a 
view to the prevention of any financial contretemps of tlie 
nature which scandalised Bombay in 1870-71. How- 
ever, every evil has its good. Another good which the 
carelessne.ss of tiro first Mntiicipal Oommissioner wrong}) t 
WHS indeed more than coimterbiLanced by the large 
privileges tire ratepaiyers were enabled to obtain attire 
liands of the ( loverimient, thanks to the well orgaiiLserl 
and most influential agitation of the lutepayers, lieaded Iry 
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tli.at redoubtable and public-spirited Englishman — the late 
Mr, James Alexander Eoi‘bes~an agitation ns unique in 
the annals of Bombay as it has been the most successful in. 
her whole hi.story. 

But the success of entrusting all executive 
functions in the hands of one single but responsiWe ollicei' 
like the Municipal Commissioner was even more 
vigorously emphasised after the working of the Act of 
1872 for fully sixteen years, by the liberal administration 
of Lord Roay. And that, too, with the cordial approval,, 
in the Legislative Council, of the two most able and trusty 
representatives of the people, the late Mr. Juscice- 
Telang, and the Hon’ble Mr. (now Sir) P. M. Mehta, the^ 
(Uym of the Corporation with 43 years of magnificent 
service honourably and independently discharged for the- 
greater good of the city. 


SALIENT EEATUUBS OF THE FIRST MUSIOlPAL ACT. 

S fill' as the appointment of the Municipal Coniinis- 
Xx sioner is concex'ned, it seem.s that there Ims been no 
change in the principle of hi.s nomination .since 1865. The 
(jiovornment still exei-cises the light, .and, in the opinion of 
many, very wi.sely, of selecting him. Again, it must be said 
ho lts credit, that on the whole its selection has been most 
discriminate. Mr. Oraivfoi'd, Mr. (now Sir Theodore) Hope, 
the late Mr. Peddei', Mr. John Hay Grant— these -were the 
able Commis.sioiiers, barring a few others who occupied the 
position for a short period, who have left their distinctive 
mark on the administration of the city between 1865 and 
1880. In the last named year, Mr. E. 0. K. (now Sir 
Charles) Ollivant was apiwinted. His iEdileship, was 
longest in our civic history. For he was Municipal 
Commissioner from 1880 to 1800, which was a moat event- 
ful period as far as small and large municipal reforms were 
concerned, apart from the fact that it was in his time that 
the Tansa Water Works were first taken on Imnd. Again, 
between 1800 and 1911 there have been five able 
Commissioners, namely, Mr. Acworth, Mr. Snow, 
Mr. H.arve 3 % Mr. She 2 ipnrd and Mx*. Oadell. It will 
however be quite evident to the student of history 
of the Bombay Municijiality how the public at large 
have remained quite satisfied ivith the retention of the 2 )rivi- 
lege of selecting thecity’s Municipal Commissioner from time 
to time, in the hand,s of Govornmont. The only drawback 
which hn.s lieeu more than once remarked in and out of the 
Corporation is the con.staiit change of Commisisioners. Ho 
.sooner has a Commissioner acquired all the threads of 
municipal administration and settled down in a groove, 


than he Ik Avithdi-awn. The exigencies of State Service 
demand his presence elsewhere. Thus, on an average, a new 
Gommissioner comes on the scene every three years. Given 
an exceptionally able Commissioner like the late Mr. Harvey, 
it is e£i.sential that he should be allowed to retain office as 
long as po.ssible, so that the city may derive the benefit of 
his experience to the fullest. • 

As to the pay, too, of the Municipal Commissioner, 
there has been no change. Under the Municipal Act II of 
1865, the salary w'as fixed at Rs. 11,000. But with two 
later pieces of legislation (of 1872 and 1888) the sjilary has 
been fixed at Rs. 2,500 for the first three years, and 
Rs. 3,000 after the completion of third year. Nevertheless ' 
the time must come when the salary may have to be increased, 
owing to increased work and the necessity of attracting 
really able Civilians. Now and again the. permarmnt appoint- 
ment of a Deputy Commissioner has been mooted, Hitherto 
the Corporation has fought shy of having two autocrats 
instead of one. No doubt a dual autocracy in local self-, 
government is not to be desired ; and the longer the De- 
puty Oommissionership contemplated in the existing Act 
is postponed the better, Tliere remains one more matter to 
be noticed in connexion with the Municipal Commissioner, 
under Act II of 1865. He was removable from office by the 
Governor in Council “ for mi,sconduot, or neglect of, or in- 
capacity to perforin, his duty, or at the recommendation of 
no less than two-thirds of the Justices of the Peace, present 
at a special General Meeting of the Justices.” This power 
is still retained intact in the later enactments. In the ex- 
isting Act, a Municipal Commissioner i.s removable on the 
motion of 48 members of the Corporation, say twn-tlrirds. 
Portnnately for Bom,bay, no occasion has arisen to put this 
power into motion. , . 
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Lastly, the Commissioner had been enjoined to devote 
Shis whole time aiid attention to liis duties. But the oTea- 
tion of the Port Trust necessitated that the Mnnieijial 
•Commis.sionei' should be ex-officio member of that body ; and 
tlio creation of the City Impi’ovement Trust ha.s further 
burdened him with attendance a.s a member of that 
organization. But though the time of the Municipal 
'Oonimissioner is partially taken up with those ex-offida 
duties, it must be observed that Jiis presence at the meet- 
ings of both the Trusts is for the benefit of the Corpora- 
tion. Large questions of finance and other matters of im- 
portance have now and again to he seriously con-sidered 
and the Municipal Commissioner of the day has to give 
his valuable assi.stance and experience. A.s regarils the 
’City Improvement Trust, it must be admitted that the 
services of the late Mr. Harvey there, wei-e of the utmost 
value to the Corporation. None knew better than the four 
representatives of that body who sit on the Board of 
the Improvement Trust the benefit of his assistance and 
•experience. 

The next appointment which the Government re.serv- 
■ed in its own hands under Act II of 1865 was that of 
■“ Controller of Miiinicipal Accounts,” who was to generally 
“ supervise the receipts and disbui-sements of the Municipal 
Fund,” and to take “ charge of all municipal accounts.” 
More, he was to be considered an officer independent of the 
Commissioner, as the following further extract from Sec- 
tion 13 of the Act .shows: “ llie Controller’s counter- 
■signature shall be necessary upon a.ll cheques drawn against 
the Municipal Fund, and he .shall have power to corres- 
pond direct with the Justices and with the Governor in 
Council.” The Muniei|)al Commissioner may draw cheques 
for any amount he may like, but they cannot be passed 


until the Controller has countersigned them. And an 
independent Controller would never do so till he was first' 
satisfied that every cheque was in order. It will be thns 
seen that the power of the purse was fully left to the 
Controller. It was a double-edged instrument. A weak 
Controller would auceumb to the superior force of a 
strong Commissioner and sign awmy cheques without 
caring to %'ouch for the correctness of the amounta or 
of any excess above the budget grant. We .shall .show, as 
we proceed in our history', that it did happen, a.s a matter 
of fact, that, with a weak Controller, large sums were 
drawn for which no reasonable account could be forth- 
coming. On the other hand, with a strong Controller, not 
even a robust Commissioner had any chance. This also- 
happened. The first three years of Mr. Crawford’s regime 
had a redoubtable and absolutely independent Controller 
in the person of Colonel Tliacker, who w'as afteiuvards 
Examiner of Commissariat Accounts, and many have been 
the anecdotes of tlio friction and sjiarring between him and 
that Chief iEdile. The Colonel was uniformly so mnch 
in hot-water with him that he resigned his post at the end 
of the first three years. Mr. Maidmcnt succeeded him, and 
Municipal extravagance in matters of finance unfortunately 
was never controlled in Ms time. Things w'ent from bad to 
wor.se till the collap.se of the Crawford regime. But it 
will be evident that at any r.ate the legislators of the day 
had exercised wise discretion in constituting the Oontrullci- 
quite independent of the Commissioner. However, as they 
say, after all, measures, the moat perfect, have to he carried 
out by human agency. And if the persons to carry them 
out Ml, the measures must .sufier also, This show',s how' 
in great spending departments much depends' on the 
persons who have the control of the purse. 


CHAPTER IX 


-CONTROLLER, ENGINEER AND CONSULTING HEALTH OPEICER. 

necessity of maintaining the independence of the 
1. Conti'olleT became more manifest after the I'econ- 
fttrnction of the Municipal administration under the Act 
of 1872. The post was maintained till that enactment in 
its tiu'n again came to be superseded by the one now in 
operation. Some of the later Gomnnssioners .seemed to 
have grown impatient of this independent control, It was 
urged th.at the Commissioner suffered in prestige by being 
made dependent on the Controller. 'The chief executive 
should be made fully responsible for all departments, 
including that of finance. Further, it was urged that 
the Corporation and the Standing Committee were vested 
with ample powers of financial revision and control to 
make it almost impo.ssible a repetition of the financial bun- 
gle which had led to the reconstruction of the Municipa- 
lity in 1872. Both the Corporation and some of the lead- 
ing public bodies prayed the Government for the continu- 
ance of an independent Controller ; but their prayer, which 
was .supported in the Legislative Council by the popular 
representatives, was not complied with, the official majority 
being too strong, 'Thus it is that the character of the 
■supervision and control of Municipal finance has undergone 
a radical change .since 1888. We have now only a Chief 
Accountant ; but even that, officer is a nominee of the 
Commissioner, he having the sole power to appoint him, 
•of cour.se, subject to the sanction of the Corporation. But 
it is admitted on aU hands that the change is not for the 
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beiter, f-Jiongh ineanwliile the Municipal financial coacli has- 
run .smoothly. Still the inherent clanger lurking in such 
an arrangement cannot be gainsanl. More. It is wrong 
in princiiilo. The chief responsible authority with regarcl 
to our Municipal finance should always he an indopcnclent 
officer, owning no other ina.ster Imt tlie Corporation. The 
yery fact of his subordination to the Oommissioner, as- 
at present, desti'f)y.s nil independence and di.sconrages the- 
healthy growth of that sturdy economic spirit whicth is so- 
essential for the eonseryation and progress of ciyic finance. 
And it would be well for the Goriiointion, when it comes 
again to consider the revision of the principal provisions of 
the existing Act, to agitate for the re.storation of an inde- 
pendent control lership of municipal funds. Many an excel- 
lent reform which i-s absolutely needed at present in the 
department of accounts in the Municipality hangs fire 
becan.se of this dependence of the Oliief Accountant on the 
C/omniissioncr. When even .such an expert as Mr. Haryey 
hesitated to have tlie needed reform it may be well' 
imagined what hope there is for it -with Commi.ssioners 
who come to their financial ta.sk innocent of fill know- 
ledge of public finance. It is well-known how dejiartments 
drift into a condition of eatelessness, bordering on imbe- 
cility, and even incompetence, when they ha^^e a succession 
■of chiefs who leave them to their own hnm-druin, jog-trot 
and pei'functory way of carrying on the work. The 
Coiporation is the only body which can keep a department, 
like that of the Aoeountaut, on its good behaviour and in 
due activity. The vigilance with wliicli some of the Coun- 
cillors may regard it, after the manner of the watchdog, is 
the best way of keeping it up to its work. JSTo doubt it 
is the fact that the Corporation annually appoints two 
anclitors to daily examine mnniciiial accounts and report- 
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irregularities, if any. But these officers themselves need 
to be carefully watched. For, as is the case in all human 
atiairs, especially in large and overgrown departments, that 
iistlessness begets liatlessnes.s, with all its concomitant 
disadvantages. The chief tinancial authoiity and the audi- 
tor, s e.an make a capital “ happy family.” Ami so long as 
their relations continue to be amicable the Corporation 
«in know next to nothing of the real -working of the 
department. Again, a strong Commissioner is liable to 
bully the auditors, as has been sometimes the case. The 
annual report of the auditors, again, shows clearly what an 
uninforming document it is. It is a mere pai'aphrase of the 
report of the Chief Accountant, which tells us bub too 
plainly of the hajjpy- family character of the dual authoi’ities. 
There, however, can he no doubt of the necessity of again 
making the head of the finance department of the Munici- 
pality absolutely independent of the Commissioner. 

The next provision under Act II, of 1865, with 
regard to the principal functionaries has reference to the 
Health Officer and the Executive Engineer. The appoint- 
ment of both was left to Government. Sections 14 and 15 
of the said enactment describe how their appointments were 
to be made, and whfit wmi'e the duties imposed on them 
Firstly, as to the. Executive Engineer : He wfis to be 
“in all things under the immediate orders of the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner.” He -was to be appointed for a term 
of three years, but re-eligible for a like tei-m. The Engi- 
neer was thus made a subordinate of the Commissioner. 
He had no independent authority .and no power to ini- 
tiate any -work of his own motion. But the unwisdom 
of this com’se was amply proved later on. Of course as 
in the case of the Municipal Commissioner himself, there- 
was the safeguarding clause about the dismissal of the 
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Engineer on grounds of misconduct, neglect of duty or 
ihcompetency to discharge it, on the recommendation of 
not less than two-thirds of the Justices of the Peace, 
present at a special meeting. His allowance was. fixed at 
Es. 2,000 per month, and he was debarred from hold- 
ing any other a.ppointinent whatsoever. 

As to the Health Officer, he was called in the .Act 
“ Consulting Officer of Health.’! His appointment, too, 
was to be made by Goveimment, He was to be “a 
legally qualified medical practitioner,” to be appointed for 
a term of three years, but re-eligible, on a monthly 
salary of Es. 500 per month. Of course, he was also 
subject to dismissal in the same manner as the Munici- 
pal Commissioner and the Executive Engineer. But the 
chief duty prescribed for this consultative Health Officer 
was “to afford such advice to the Commissioner for the 
sanitary improvement of the City of Bombay as his 
experience and obsei'vation may indicate.” It is evident 
that in 1865 the Government were not alive to the 
necessity of a full-time Health Officer, who was to de- 
vote his whole time and attention to his duties. This 
was to be done by a deputy. In all probability medi- 
cal men of the necessary qualifications to carry on the 
arduous duties as whole-time officers were scarce or not 
permanently available. It was really the case that some 
of the physicians at the Sir J. J. Hospital were the only 
officers. But these wmrthies held more than one appoint- 
ment. Of course, .there was the Presidency Surgeon, 
but he too was ti person with dual office. Ilonce, there was 
the further provision touching him that he was “ not 
precluded from holding any other appointment or ofiice 
which may not interfei-e with the performance of his duty,’’ 


CHAPTER, X. 


BE. HEWI,ETT — INSAOTTAEi' CITY AND nABALCOEES. 

I I lias already been pointed out that in Act II of 18()5, 
the “Consulting Officer of Health” was a half- 
time person while the Executive Engineer waa an officer 
who was enjoined to devote his whole time and attention 
to the duties of his office. JBut experience soon suggested 
that a half-time Health Officer for so large a city lilie Bom- 
bay was a mistake, though it must he freely acknowledged 
that Dr. Hewlett, who was the lir.st incumbent, discharged 
his dutie.s with an energy, ability, and ubiquit}' which have, 
since been never surpassed in our civic annals. He was, 
of course, the Presidency Surgeon. As such, his duties were 
of no light a character. But, looking across the stretch of 
time that has intervened since he was the first Health Officer, 
we cannot hut marvel at the prodigies of good .sanitary 
work he was able to achieve during the tenure of his office. 
From the very first he seemed to have realised the magnitude 
•of the respon.sibility lying on his shoulders. The city was 
notorious for its filth and abominations. Go where you 
will, heaps of dirt and offiil matter of a most olfensive 
•character greeted your senses. The conservancy of the city 
had been woefully neglected. There was only a shadow of 
-a systematic service ; and even worse was the condition of 
the privies, which used to I'emain uncleaned for days and 
■weeks together in the native town ; though it was a rare 
thing to witness anything like privies in the premises of 
Hindu proprietors. The prinaitive system in vogue in villages 
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u'ii.s in full swing in iiombiiy. The difterence was only this,, 
that whereas in a villa.ge, va.cant untilled grounds wero! freely 
used for purposes of nature, here the entire foreshore, on its 
eastern side, .served a similar pin'po.se for the Hindu jiopula- 
tion ! Old residents still recollect how all along the line facing 
the eastern foreshore, from the end of the Mint, where- 
now .stands the Ballard Piel up to Oarnac Bunder, and far 
away to Bevri, was one continuous latrine and privy. The 
fore.shore used to remain continuously foul, while at certain 
hours of the tide the stench was as overpowering as that 
at and around the Love Grove Pumping Station at 'W’orlee. 
The scarcity of water prior to 186:1-04, when Vehar water 
began to be introduced into the city, wars so great that it 
was not possible to get enough of potable water to flush a 
privy even once a week. When men, women and children used 
to flock by the hundreds at almost every dried up tank and 
well during the summer season in all parts of the town at 
almost all houi’s of the day, especially during the morning,, 
between 1 and 6, to get a few buckets for necessary domeS" 
tie consumption, how was it possible to save even a. twentieth 
part of it for purposes of flushing a privy ? Tlie halalcore 
w’as a monopolist in those pre-sanitary days of Bombay.. 
He represented a distinct tribe. Tliough deemed next 
only to the domestic cow or hoi-se, he was able to dominate 
the most wealthy and powerful in the land, notably when 
the cholera season was prevalent, and when men died by 
hundreds owing to the use of filthy water. He was only a 
mhmtm-y sweeper. His services were only at tlio- 
command of those who could afford to pay the piice he 
demanded. And even then this menial would sometimes 
prove refractoiy. Old Pai-sis can retail any number of 
stories of the petty ffoohm. of the halalcore over the house- 
owning Glasses. For Piinsis chiefly suffered from the want of 
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a regular and well paid and well controlled halalcore ser- 
vice. The wealthiest Hindu had absolutely no privy in his 
house. Jt was considered the do]>th of uncleanliness ho con- 
struct one. Ho iind his family and children all repaired t o 
the i'ore.shore. The infants were allowed to strew tlie public 
streets freely with excrementel matter which neithei' the 
police nor any other authority could check; This only 
made conservancy matters in most streets worse. Perhaps, 
in thi.s respect, no other citizen could have given us a more 
vivid peisonal account of his experience than the late Hi’.. 
Blaney, who had been intimately associated with the city 
from his youth, going ns hir back as 1845. He alone could 
Jiave given us a most minnte desciiption of the condition of 
the con.sei'vancy and halalcore service in days prior to the 
Municipal xVet II of 1865. The rest may all be read in 
the reports of the sanitary authoiitie.s, e.specially of Dr. 
Leith. Here I have only endeavoured to give the most 
meagre sketch of the insanitary condition of the town as 
was to be witne.ssecl immediately prioi’ to the introduction, 
of that beneficent piece of legislation, the real pioneer of' 
the improved enactment we have to-day, and which our- 
enliglitened city fathei's are going to improve further... 
Such, however, was the Augean stable which the first half- 
time ofiicer of public health was a.ppointed to cleanse. And 
cleanse he did most admirably and efficiently. I can well bear 
witness to that officer’s activity. To mo it is a wonder 
that so much was accomplished by him during his five- 
years’ tenure of office, with the very limited Municipal 
resources then available. The work of no other .succe.ssor' 
has come u}) to his. He had become the beau ideal of 
all, even of the Hindu poimlation with its deep-rooted 
comsei vatisru in social customs and lasages. Of tact he had 
abundance. It was a kind of instinct with Dr. Hewlett,. 
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He .seemed to know admirably the pulse and feeling of 
those who had moat to he waaned from theii’ piimitive 
usa,ges, and to conform them.selve.s, in the better interest 
■of their own health, to the sanitary standards such as 
were in vogue in 18G5. He was able, with his mild per- 
.sua.sionj hi.s winning manners, and above all, his excel- 
lent discrimination, to revolutionise the whole system of 
conservancy, public and private. Thanks again, to the re- 
•claimtion of the eiisteru foreshore by Government, the 
construction of privies in Hindu houses became imper- 
ative. Dr. Hewlett excelled himself when he succoed- 
•ecl in overcoming this chief social obstacle. He it was 
who raised, but not without infinite trouble, an army 
of scavengers and lmhilcore.s. In short, the city was purged 
of many of the putrid elements which contributed 
BO vastly to disease and death. The first foundations in 
the (u-t of practical conservancy, on recognised sanitary 
principles, were laid bro.ad and deep. Thei'e was not the most 
obscure gully in the town which Dr. Hewlett Lad not 
penetrated and improved. There was not a lane or by-lane 
however unfrequented, and however remote, which had not 
received its proper attention. Extreme vigilance, 
•Careful supervision, stern discipline over men, and a 
healthful control over the department made him successful 
iu his work, a work in which I must not omit to associate 
in this place his deputy, the late Mr. Brunton, who was 
■afterwards Assessor and Collector. He ably seconded him. 
Dr. Hewlett was indeed the /aciie prinae^m of practical 
sanit!irian.s. And such w-as his fame that even the inimit- 
able actor Dave Carson, who in those days so well catered 
for public amusement, and delighted his andienco with a 
profusion of native wit which had really a tonic effect, 
had made hi,S' name popular with topical .song.s coaiposed in 
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Ills honour, whioli were enthusiastically encored in the Grant, 
llofi.d Theatre. ■ 

This w'a.s the sanitary work accomplished by Dr. Hewdett 
as a half-time officer. But it soon became xnanifest to the 
authoritie.s as well as to the citizens at large that Bombay 
wa.s too large a place to be sanitarily supervised by a 
hiilf-tiine officer, however energetic and indefatigable he 
might be. Problem .after problem in practical sanitation 
!uul public health cropped up for solution as one initial 
diffieiiltj- after another w'as overcome. And it was 
recogni.sed that for the city’s eai’e a full-time officer was 
absolutely essential. Thu.s, it came to pass that in 1872 a 
full-time health officer was for the first time recognised as 
a public necessity. The new Municipal Act of that year 
fully responded to the public opinion of the day. We have 
laid since 1872 n ftrll-time officer — “ a legally qualified 
medical practitioner, to be calied the Executive Officer of 
Health,” who, in the word.s of Section 45 of the Act was 
“ to be appointed for a term of three years,” and was to 
be eligible for re-appointment, .and subject to dismissal 
as before. He was “ pi’ecliided from holding any other 
ajipointment or office” and was “ not to engage in profes- 
sional practice, either gratuitously or for gain.” The 
salary was fixed at a minimum of ,Rs. 1,200 and a 
maximum of 1,500 rupees per month. Further experience,, 
extending over .sixteen years, necessitated a fin-ther revision 
.as to the term, pay, and duties of the Health Officer. The 
Act, uzider which the Municipality is now worked, extended 
the term of the a.ppomtment from 3 to 5 j^eans. Fora, 
better test of bis efficiency the Corporation is authorised 
to appoint “ a person probationally for a limited period 
only previous to apixointing him for the full term of yeans.” 
But with the growth iind expansion of the city, and with 
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its deteriorated condition of public health, it became 
futher evident that for a milly superioi’ health ollicer, well 
■convei'®uit with the latest piactice in the art of sanitation, it 
was necessary to increase the salary from Its. IROO to Rs, 
1,700. And in oi’cler to attract first class talent it was also 
deemed o.ssential to allow him a pension. 



CHAPTER XI. 


THE MOXSTEE PUHT.10 AGITATION AND THE nEl'OEM BILE OP 

1872. 

4 S regM'ds tlie Executive Engineer, the cl.iflnge.s that 
have heen made in the three different pieces of 
Municipal legislation may he hriefly sinnnmrised as fol- 
lows. In the Act of 186.5, he was full time oflicer, 
appointed hy novemment for aterm of three years on a 
salary and allowance not exceeding two thousand rupees 
per month. In Act III of 1872, the right of appointment 
was left to the Corporation, but subject to the sanction of 
Government. This was also the case, as we have already 
pointed out, with the appointment of the Executive 
Health Officer. The right was conceded to the representr 
atives of the rate-payers, but not without , a hard struggle 
on the part of the Government of the day. It is needful 
to remember at this stage that that Act III of 1872 was 
the healthy outcome of the prolonged, but most influen- 
tial, agitation which commenced in the latter days of the 
administration of Mr. Arthur Crawford. His finances 
were in a condition of chronic embarra.ssment : so much so 
that an eminent mercantile citizen of the day, and one of 
Her IMajeaty’s Justices of the Peace, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Hamilton Maxwell, of the well-known firm of Messrs. 
William Nicol & Co., had to declare openly at one of the 
quarterly meetings of the Justices that the Bombay Muni- 
cipality was “ bankrupt,” and not in a position to pay its 
debte.' The declaration had the same effect among the 

more active and energetic Justices a.s that of a bombshell 

thrown in the midst of a quiescent. .a.saembly. The news 


Hpreacl like wildfire. People rubbed their ej^es aud commenc- 
ed enquiring whether the sfcitement was absolutely eori'ect !' 
Among the rate-paying body there was the intensest alarm.. 
It had a few sturdy .spirits who were not slow to seize the 
occasion and bring about a wholesome reform. Even within 
five or six years of the existence of the first Municipal Act 
the tales of Municiipal “Zoolum” and corruption were legion. 
The minds of the rate-payers wei’e exceedingly exercised^ 
arid tliis declaration of the insolvency of the Municipality 
offered them enough pabulum to found a strong and swift 
agitation. The rate-payers held a monster meetings 
the demonstmtion in Hyde Park, in the memorable year 
1866, being fresh in the memory of some of the leaders of 
the agitation. This was followed by severe comments in 
the Press, till at last the redoubtable Mr. J. A. Forbes,, 
of the great house of Forbes & Co., led the impeachment 
of Mr. Orawford before the .Bar of the Justices’ bench, 
vigorously supported by the sturdy Captain Henry and 
Mr. John Oonnon, by the uneomproniLsing Mr, Norwoji 
Furdonji, by economic authorities like Messrs. James 
Taylor and Martin Wood, and by Messrs. V. N. Mandlik, 
Sorabji Shapnrji Bengalee and others. On the other side- 
there w'as the chivalrous Mr. Robert Enight, great in 
argument and great in econoirrics, the gallant Colonel 
Hancock and Hosablioy Framji. But the details of the 
origin, history, and progress of that agitation, which has 
remained unsurpassed in the annals of Bombay must be 
reserved for another chapter. It will be sullicieiit to .say at 
present, with reference to tho irnmediiit-j object of this 
chapter, that the agitation was crowned with coinpleto 
success, Its principal aim and object was achieved. It 
drove a reluctant and a; too indulgent Government to re- 
form Act II of 1863, The rate-payers demanded com- 
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plete powei's for tliemselve.s to manage their own aflkirs. 
" Taxation should go with reiw’esentation”— that was the 
battle-cry. The Bombay Government, then presided over 
by the a, hie and iicooini'lished but easy-going Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald, was taken by surprise at the vigour and potent 
influence of the movement. It never took thought of the 
intensity of the public spirit, wluch till then had Iain dor- 
mant in the average citizen. At first it took little notice 
of it. It was reprc.sented to it that it was a storm in a 
teapot, and would soon blow over. But a.s the agitation 
spread, and us it increased in volume and strength, the 
Government became convinced thiit it was not to he 
all.iyed till it had reaspnahly i-espondcd to the demands of 
the rate-payors. The chief caii.sc of the extreme reluct- 
ance and dilatoriness in .speedily meeting the pojiulaiv 
demand wa.s Mr. Tucker, the Senior Member of the 
Government. That Councillor was nothing if not the 
embodiment of dogged pertinacity. A.s a Judge on the 
Bencli of the High Court he had shewn a firmnass, tena- 
city and impartiality which were the theme of universal 
praise. On the Insolvency Bench he did such excellent 
work in purging the city of its dishonc.st and fraudulent 
debtors, that he become a terror to all insolvents— a 
terror mightier than that inspired by the distinguished 
Mr, Anstey while acting as a, Judge in 1805. In fact, Mr. 
Tucker on the Bench was the prime personification of a 
Bhadainaiithus. But his Bhadamanthiiie impartiality 
suffered an eclipse when he de.seeuded from the Bench 
to blossom into a full-bloivn civilian burenuorat. He 
could not drop olf the traditions of the Service to 
which ho belonged. His convictions vvei’e unto him a 
law — aye, a law as irrefragable as that of the Modes 
and Perisians. His friendship and admiration for 
■ .A,'"'". 


j\lr. Oiwvford iilmost blinded him to hi;^ defects. Ifo 
was indeed the despiiii- of Sir Seymoui- Mtegerald who, 
tliongh a Conservativei was liberal-minded enougli by cul- 
ture and educatio3i, and above all by that valuable tavitiing 
he had acquired as a parliamentai-ian, whioh i.s lamentably 
wanting even to-day among our Anglo-Indian bureaucracy. 
They do not know how to concede to popular wishes and 
end .agitation, find reeogni.se the fundamental principle 
of local .self-government that those who pay the taxes are 
bound to have the right of represeiitatioir. The prineijile, 
Mr. Tvioker woidd not recognise till compelled by the 
stre.s.s of popular opinion, vigorously echoed in the Press. 
At last, when he was driven to admit its force, he was the 
most obstructive in granting the needed concessions. The 
original Bill III of 1872, wa.s drafted in a .sphit of the 
utmost niggardlines, s. A.s it is a wrench to the miser to 
unstring his purse, so it was to Mr. Tucker. He was 
chary enough to concede certain important rights and 
privileges till then reserved by Government to it.self as a 
paternal authority in Indian administration. Hence the 
original meiisure was most illiberal. 'L’he rate-payers 
were not satisfied witli it. Fortunately for them, they 
had in the Legislative Council the i-edoubtible Mr. Forbes 
himself, who had unreservedly and couvngeou.sly pttt him-^ 
self at the head of the popular movement, in which the 
majoi’ity of the non-ofiicial Europeans of the day actively 
sympathised. There was also the sturdy Mi\ (afterwards 
Sir) Mangaldas Hathoobhoy with the whole rate-jiaying 
population at his back. Thus encountered, the battle in the 
Council Hall was indeed a most still' one. But Mr. White, 
the Advocate-General of the day, was move than a match 
for the iron-hearted Mr. Tucker. To his remarkable inde- 
pendence, broad and cultured views, gi'asp of the real 


■. ituiition, iiiid compteti! ac(iua.intanee witli the feelings aiirt 
thonglits of the populace, Bombay in a great inesibure 
owes the innnonse number of alterations which the draft 
Mnnicipal Bill of 1872 underwent. He openly told the 
Council that if the Oovorninent was iueliiied to give any 
ropreseiitatiou to the rate-payens, and if that body wa-s 
•oallftd upon to undertake grave responsibilities, it %vas 
right and proper to entrust it with conimcnaurate power 
and authority. It would not do to make a show of con- 
cessions to poi.ulav .lernand and still reserve all power in 
the hands of the Government. In short, he condemned 
the » homeopathic doses” of representation which the 
Government contemplated giving. The battle was long 
■and arduous ; but the hero of the day wms Mr. Advocate- 
General White, he who afterwards sat on the Bench^of 
the Calcutta High Court, irbly supported by his non- 
official colleagues. Thus was the freedom of the city won. 
And thus it came to pass that the rate-payers for the 
first time wrung from an obstinate and reluctant Govern- 
ment the right of appointing their own Health Officer and 
their own Executive Engineer. To salve the .sore in the 
breast of IMr. Tucker the nominal right of the 
appointment was made suhiect to the sanction of the 
Government. But no Government has since dared 
to veto the appointments made of the two officers 
from time to time by the Corporation. It wa.s a 
popular triumph. Hence, it was enacted in Act III of 
1872 that both the Health Officer and tlie Executive 
Engineer should be appointed by the Corporation. The 
term of both, however, was fixed for three years, with 
power of rc-appointment. But the salary of i;upee,s two 
thousand, which was allowed under Act II of 1865 
was reduced to 1,500 rupees, with a miniranm of 1,200 
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nn.ee.s. Thnt was the Biatevial alteratien in the Act of 

1872. The further change iiitro(lxice(l by tho exiMiug, 
Act is simply confined to the first period 
appointment. It has been extended, and very wise y 
ton, as suggested by the sixteen year.s' experience ot 
the .second Act, from three to five years. 
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LEGISLATIVE DI3TUTB AJSD Jilt. WALTEK CASSELS. 

/I'^HOUGH we liave completed onr hi.story of the evolii- 


'Executive Engineer in our Municipal administration during 
the last forty-eight years, we should not omit to refer in a. 
siiecial mannor to the vei-y excellent debate which had taken 
place in the Legislative Council in 1805, then held 
■on the “Durbar Room” in the Town Hall, ji.s re- 
gards the former. It is so interasting and instructive 
that I feel my namative of early Municipal Govertnnent 
in the city would be incomplete without it. We have 
already observed that in the Act II of 1805 the Health. 
Oflicar was half-time, and that one of the rea-sons which 
actuated the Government of the day in giving the city a 
medical olEcer who was only to devote a portion of his time 
■to his duties was the paucity of qualified men in the pro- 
fession. But beyond this there was anotlier reason, namely, 
that the English Health Act of 1856 only provided for a 
G^onsulting Health Officer, But be it said to the credit of 
the far-.siglitedne.ss of the mover of the Bill, no other than 
■the level-headed, practical, and most talented Mr. Walter 
•Gas.sels, that he fought hard to obtain for tlio city a full- 
time officer. Subsequent events conclusively demonstmtod 
that ho was absolutely sound in his contention that for a 
populous town like Bombay it was a pure mockery to liav© 
a mere lialf-time consulting medical officer. It may bft 
useful to recall the fact that in 1 865 the Government con- 
•sisted of Sir Bartle Frere, a.s Governor, Sir William Mans. 
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Held (afterwavcl.s Lord Sandhurst;), Mr. Fi'nre, a senioi- 
lirother of Sii' Bavtle, atid Mr. J. (). Im'erarity, tlie- 
futliev of the distingnishecl barrister of that name in 
our High Court, A.iuong the Indian non-ollieial legisla' 
tors tliere were the strong-minded Mr. Jiigganatli 
Sunkersott and the amiable Mr. Bustomji Jam.setji 
Jeejibhoy, the .second son of the iinst Sir Jamsetji Jeejibhoj', 
Among non-official Europeans there . ua.s Mr. Oassels, a 
liost in liimself, and a. most powerful debater, with whom 
was the then Advocate-General. Lastly, there was Mr. 
(afterwawls Sir B.-iri'Ow) Elli-s, a Civilian beloved by the 
Mqfussil. It will he thins seen that the Legislative Coun- 
cil was compo.sed of .strong men of light and leading lieaded 
by a most experienced Civilian who had made hi.s mark as a 
liberal administrator in the Viceregal Council presided over 
by Lord Canning, that great statesman of renown still 
unsui'iiassed, whose memory is so dearly chei'ished by all 
India. 

Following the English Health Act of 1855, the Select 
Committee had adopted tlie section for the appointment of 
a Health Officer who was not to be permanent. Mr. Cassels 
disapproved of the arrangement, urging that it was abso- 
lutely essential, even in the then condition of public health, 
that the medical man of the Municipality .should not be 
merely consultative, but executive, devoting hi.s whole time 
and attention to the conservancy of the town. Said iVlr. 
Cassels; “ The M.(!dLcal Officer, like the Engineer, would 
I'eally be merely a. Deputy CommLssioner, and if it bo con. 
ceded, as I .suppo.se it must, that it is do,sirahle to provide 
as.sist‘.ui tb for the Oommissioner, who have .“^pecia 1 kno wledg-e, 
it cannot he denieil that a practical knowledge of .sanitary 
science must he invaluable in aiding the Commis.siouer to 
■dear tliis Augean sfeiWe of Bombay,”, He thought it to bfr 
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a contradiction : of the leading ptinciples of local self” 
government that there shonld be entertained the idea of .% 
purely consnltfitive medical officer, not permanently attach- 
ed to the Municipality. Independent as he wa.s, and 
strong in the strength of his convictions, that public spirit- 
ed Kcotch non-official in the Legislative Oonueil did not 
mince matters. He gave out hi.s objection on the point in 
the most scathing l)ut pavliamentai-y terms, “ It is un- 
reasonable in the absti'act, and jrarticularly objectionable 
when apjiliedto so important an appointment as that of 
the Sanitary Officer.” lie aceoi'diugly moved an amond- 
nient to the oiiginal section as adopted by the Select Com- 
mittee thiit the Health Officer should he full-time. Iir 
doing so, he further observed that he regretted he had not 
move fully stated his reasons before the Select Committee. 
Still he hoped the Council would reconsider the question. 
“ Reflection and inquiry had strengthened hi.s conviction 
that it was absolutely necessary at present that a medical 
man should be permanently attached to the Municipality. 
He submitted that if it were desii'able, that one of his assis- 
tants should possess a practical knowledge of engineering, 
it was equally desirable that another should aid him with 
a pi'actioal kziowledge of .sanifciry science ; and he believed 
that all who were acquainted with Bombaj'’ would bear him 
him out in as.sevting that such an officer wzis indispensable 
in the present state of onr conserviincy." The half-time 
system had long been in vogue during the regime of the 
old Board of Conservancy audits successors, the Triumvi- 
rate of the Municipil Commi.ssionei'.s of whom Sui’geon 
Major Pelly was the cliief. The city W!ts in a frightfully 
insanitary condition as the e.arlier report of 1.855 in,ado by 
the Engineer, Mr. Oonybeare, decffired, and as the two. 
tiuhsequent I’eports of Dr, Leith and Dr. Haines more 



than confirmed, fttr. Oassels observed that he woitld ask 
Jiis colleagues to consider for a moment the sanitary state of 
Bombay. He quoted Dr. Haines’s report, which observed 
that the mortality “ was the largest that has been recordeil 
in Bombay, and nearly one-third in excess of the average 
of the previous ten years. The tleaths from fever that 
year were the largest number ever before registered.” It 
is indeed remarkable that even after a lapse of 48 j'-ears, 
with a highly organised department costing 22 lakhs pei' 
year, we Imve to-diiy to make a similar couiplaint. Our 
mortality last year was 3S'72 per 1000, including pdaguc, 
though we have now three sources of water-supply where 
there e.sistod bub one. Said Mr. Oa.ssels : “Causes fatally 
contributing to this result — squalid filth within doois 
and without, deficient arrangements for soaveugery and 
conservancy, .and imperfect drainage — have been amply 
exposed in the late sanitary report of Dr, Leith.” 

However, to conclude. Mr. Oassels closed his obser- 
vations on the subject of the full-time appointment of the 
Health Officer, by a powerful and convincing speech, which 
•was chanusterised as much for the soundness of the princi- 
ples it inculcated as for its practical sagacity. He ended 
his speech by saying “ The half-time system had been well 
tried and' altogether failed, and he thought it ought not 
to be retained in the Bill, of whose leading principle it was 
a positive contradiction.” Considerable discussion took 
place on Mr. Gaa.sels’ amendment but then, as now, the 
official majority carried the day and the section was allowed 
to stand, that is to say, a half-time Consulting Health 
Officer was appointed. But three years of practical work- 
ing proved that after all the hard-headed Scotchimm, 
•who had fought the Council on the .subject, iind divided 
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pvopliet, wliile the official legislators were ogregiously m 
the wrong. , 

It was, however, a triumph of Local Self-Government 

when the Health Officer was made n. whole-time official, 
and the principle for which Mr. Oas.sel.s had fought so 

hard was amply vindicated. 


]!AM,Y MUNICII’AL AOMT, 

C OMI-JSrCr to the aiiditors, it may be observed that their- 
duties and remuneration -were not specially delined 
in the Municipal Act of 1865 as they have been in the Act 
of 1888, As experience wis gained, loghlatiou regarding 
Municipal audit was niacle more a.nd more explicit, with 
the view to ensuring complete financial vigilance, and 
inspiring confidence among the rate-payors. In the first 
Act, it was preacriljed in section XXXVl, that “the 
accounts of tlie receipts and expenditiu'e of the Municipal 
Comini, ssioner on behalf of the Justices shall be audited 
and examined once every year at the least, at such time 
•and by such auditors as shall from time to time be appoint- 
ed by the Justices.” 

The auditors were empowered to produce before them,, 
for purposes of examination *' all books, deeds, contracts,, 
accounts, vouchers and all other documents and papers 
which they may deem necessary.” Tliose who may refuse 
the production of such papers were subjected to a penalty 
not exceeding one hundred rupees. As to remuneration, 
it was left to the Justices to fix it at such a, reasonable 
figure as they thought fit. The earliest auditors of the 
municipal accounts were Messrs. Bagunath N. Khote and 
A. F, ISloo.s, Tliey were both competent persons, and were 
allowed a rernuneiivtion of one thousand impees each. But 
•Mr. Ivhote -soon retired from the auditorship, and his place 
was taken by Mr, (leorge Bamsay Wilson, of the firm of 
of Erodie and Wilson, Public Accountants. Of course,, 
under the next Act of 18T2, the duty and responsibility of 
audit in the fiist instance lay specially on the new Town 
Council, constituted under that legislation, and on auditors 
also. I slvall refer to these alterations later on both in. 
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the Act of 1872 and that of 1888. Meanwhile it may he- 
aseful to recall to the mind of the render the special pro- 
vision in Act II. of 1865 which had no doubt for its object 
the greatesst publicity in the matter of the disposal of the 
Municipal Fund by the Municipal Coinmissioneiv who wa.s 
in reality the Dictator. The provision was that “ before each 
auditandexaminationofaccoiintstlieMunieipalOommis- 
sioner .shall give ten days’ notice of the time and place at 
which the same will he made, by advertisement in the liom- 
(i'ovAJVDMent and in at lea.st one of the daily Eng- 
lish newspapers and in two "Vernacular 2mpers piddished in j 

Bombay, and a copy of the accounts to be audited and ex- * 

aniiued .shall be deposited in the olfice of the Oommissioner i 

and be opeueil during office hour.s thereat to the in.spection 
of all persons interested for seven days before the audit 
and examination ; and all .such persons .shall be at liberty 
to take copies or extracts of the same wthout the pay- 
ment of any fee.” This provision, it will he admitted, was 
a liberal one, and introduced with the appiarent object of 
attracting public interest in municipal finance and at the- 
same time serviug as a sort of clieck on the Municipal 
Commissioner and the Controller themselve.s. So far it 
was a beneficent provision entirely for the protection of 
the rate-payers. The Municipal franchise had not yet 
been conferred on them ; but the principle was recogni.sed' 
by the broad-minded legislators of the day that those who- 
were called u]K)n to contribute to the Municipal fund 
should have the right to acquaint tliem.selve.s with the way 
in which their monies were .spent. It w'as the con(!e.ssion 
of the principle of taxation and representation but in a. 
rudimentary fonii. The concession wa.s indeed valuable,, 
tliongh it is not known that the nite-ijaying public, .save 
.some J. P.’s, availed themselves of it. That gi-eat inquisi- 


tor of all public accounts, Mr. Nowroji Furdonji, was not 
tbcn in Bonibay. But a.s soon as lie returned from London 
bis eyes wove directed towards Municipal finance ; lie was 
ably supported by Mr. Soraji Sha,purji Bengalee and Mr. 
y. N. Mandlik. It was tlieir Kealous scrutiii 3 ^ whicli 
eventually led to the challenges at H, M, Bench of Justices. 
The challenges in their turn led to the appointment of a. 
Knanoo Committee to e.xamine the accounts and ascertain 
the liabilities of the Municipality which the public gossip 
■of the day had ti‘e.ated with all manner of e.-enggeratious- 
'That there was sufficient foundation for the ugly rumours 
■as to the Kinkruptcy of the Municipality cannot be gainsaid . 
The principal duty which devolved upon this Finance Com- 
mittee was to prove the truth of the rumour to the bottom. 
Mr. Hamilton Maxwell was the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee and one of the shrewdest of merchants, and of an 
independent character. The investigations no doubt brought 
to light a number of irregularities and illegal contracts, 
so that that gentleman was justified one hi.storical day in the 
Bench of Justice in proclaiming from hi.s seat the insolvent 
condition of the Muniei}iality. The deelavatioii .spread 
like wildfire, which eventually culminated in that charge 
against the Municipal Commissioirer at the bar of public 
-of opinion to which I have already referred in a previous 
Cliapter. But the disclosures also demonstrated the fact 
•of the ine.fficiency of the audit which was then conducted 
half-ycfirly. Many fla.w.s were found with it, and after the 
Hope Committee had made its report on the genev.al condi- 
tion of Muuicipiil finance it had become inevitable that the 
sy.stem of audit .should be put on an entirely reformed 
basis .so a.s to be . m efficient check find control over the head, 
■of the Financial DepiU’tment and the Commissioner. 'The 
reform was accordingly introduced into the Act of 1872. 
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act T OF 1872 it ACT in of 1888, 

1 ITE hfive iilveady pointed out that Act II of 18(),) pvcs- 
W criboil tliat the accounts of the Municipality yhonlil 
he audited and examined once a yoai' at the least. Practical 
experience, however, showed that an audit taken once e^cl^ 
half-year was imsuflicient. Meanwliile the transactions of 

the Municipality o.qiaudod, and it was a foregone com: u- 

sion that they would go on expanding as the variou- 
municipal operations extende.l in every direction fion y . 
to year. The new Act I of 1872, therefore, prescribed a 
montldv audit; hut the remuneration to he paid to the 
‘uulitor's was still left to the discretion of the Oorporatiou. 

In the earlier years it was kept at 5,000 rupees. The 
auditors were .still empowered to demand Ml paper.s, 

vouohevs and documents incidental to their functions, while; 

those refusing their production, or withholding them, were 
liable, ns before, to a penalty of a lumdvod rupees. But 
the provi.sion for a montlily audit obviated all necessity for 
exhibiting the audited accounts and inviting the public to 
inspect them annually for seven days without charge. It 
was found tliat the public did not care for, or take any 
interest in, the privilege, and it was of no use allowing the 
concession to sta.iicl any longer on the statute book. It was 
expected that the monthly audit would he a considerable 
improvement on the old system of a half-yearly cxamniatiou 
of accounts. The work was abeady increasing, and a 
monthly audit was hold to he absolutely essential. In fact, . 


iiftener thini not ospecially after 1880, when extensive 
ill-linage anil water works wei'e taken in hanfl, and loans 
foi‘ a variety of piirjioses luwl to he inised, the diffioulties 
of the anditovs inereased. They were hardly aide even 
to finish a mouth’s audit at tlic end of the suceeeding 
month, and it liad heeome inevitable that sooner or later 
a weekly or 'daily audit, wliieh would he eoneiirront with 
the operations of a- single week or day, slmnld be an 
aeeomplished fact. Meanwhile, Act I. of 1872 had estab- 
lished the Town Council, the predecessor of the Standing 
•Committee under the present Act. That body was vested 
with certain financial powers, and it was thought safe to 
empower it to call for the Auditors and obtain such infor- 
mation form them form time to time a.s may be necessary. 
This was a logical sequence owing to Section 30 of Act I 
of 1872 having enacted the following; ‘‘It shall be the 
duty of the Town Council to conduct a weekly audit of the 
Municipal receipts and disbursements, and to publish weekly 
an fitatraftt of .such receipts and disbursements for the pre- 
ceding week, certified by the signature of at least three 
members of the Town Council." Tlie Town Council was 
thus made primaiily responsible for auditing the receipts 
and outgoings of each week ; while the auditors were held 
re.sponsiblc for a monthly audit. But as just stated, the 
auditors were enjoined by Section .‘12 to supply any in- 
formation whenever required by the Town Council, which 
“ may be desired as to the progre.ss of the a.udit of the 
account." Mmeover, a new duty was laid on them in the 
same Section, namely, that, in the month of February in 
each year, they were “ to deliver to the TWn Council a 
report on the audit of the whole of the said accounts for 
the previous calendar year.” This report wa.s to be printed 
and circulated to the Corporation with the annual .state- 
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rnentof accomits to be furnished by tlie Municipal Com- 
missioner and renewed by the Town Council. 

Thus, a distinct advance in the method, and manner ot 
audit of the vnuuicipal accounts was made in Act I. of 1872 
with sufficient safeguards. In fact, tliis wa.s due to the 

•solicitude of the Government to see that lume of the 

scandals which occurred in connection with municipal 
linance during Mr. Crawford’.s regime should take place. 

It was indeed, wise of the legislators of the da.y that the 
duty of fully safeguarding the finances was placed on the 
ridit shoulders. The Town Council was invested with the 
power of raising taxation, and it was right and proper tivat 
the same body should see tliat its collection and realisation 
were properly conducted, and tlie moneys carefully 
disbursed ; the auditors were an independent body to 
further check the accounts; while the duty of submitting 
annual report was strictly enjoined, so that any. irregu- 
larities or defects may he pointed out and corrected or 
even investigated, if need he. It may he here observed 
that during the earlier currency of Act I of 1872 the 
auditors were greatly on the qui vive to detect irregularities 
and report the .same. As a sample, we may quote a little 
extract from their report of 1879. Some strictures were 
made by the Corporation as to the a.ppa.reut^ lo.ss of aboufe 
hO.OOO rupees in connection with liquor receipts. The loss 
was nominal, and had arisen owing to the change made in 
tlie system of collecting liquor-license fees by the Govern- 
ment. The matter was so much animadverted upon in the 
Corporation that the auditors of the day felt it 
their duty to clciir it up and correct the misleading 
impression previously created in the Corporation as 
umler : “ The Liquor License was collected in the niontli 
of December every year in advance for the succeeding yeniv 




llfwl tliin fee been collectetl as nsual in December, 1877,. 
for the j'ear 1878, the above deficit would not; have- 
fippeared . . . The dead loss of Ihs. ,’50,000 to 70, DOO,. 

animadverted upon liy some members of the Corporation ,. 
after all appears to be a myth, and it will be a source of 
gratification to the Ooiporation to know that Government,, 
in stopping the iwegular system of collecting the liquor- 
license fee in advajice, haw not inflicted any loss upon the- 
Mnnicipalit]'.” So far good. Ent as years advanced, the 
auditors fell into the humdrum routine groove, so that it 
■was but rarely th.at anythiiig was stated in their annual 
report which was striking. As a rule the report was a 
drivelling paraphrase of the more comprehensive report of 
the Glnef Accountant. 

Lastly, the whirligig of time brought another 
i-evolution. Act I of 1872 wa.s superseded by Act III of 
1888, which made extensive contitutioiial changes. The 
Town Council was superseded by the Standing Committee,, 
with enlarged financial functions and corresponding 
responsiblities. Of couv.se the whole duty that it should, 
conduct, or cause to be conducted under its superin- 
tendence, a weekly audit of Municipal siccounts, was 
continnecl. Only two members instead of thiee were,, 
however, enjoined to .sign the weekly memorandum of 
receipts and di.shiu’.sements; But a further ndvmico was made 
as regards the examination of aceounfe by the auditois. 
The moiitlily audit was superseded by the weekly. Again, 
■for the first time, the maximum remuneration was fixed in 
the Act itself. The work had immencsly increased, and it 
was right anil proper for purposes of an intelligent, in- 
dependent, and efiieient audit th.at the rem uneration should 
1)0 commensurate with the work devolved on the auditois, 
iSo it was enacted tlmt the maximum of remuneration 
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allowable to thefle officers should be ten thousand rupees. 
But more than this, the Oorporation had this time insisted 
on the auditors bringing to the notice of the Standing 
Committee all irregularities. Previous experience showed 
that after a time anditons were liable to become .subservient 
to the Oommi.ssioner and the Accountant; and 
that such subseiwiency was prejudicial to the true 
safeguarding of Municipal funds. Hence, for the first time^ 
.a duty was enjoined on the auditors to report to the 
Standing Committee “ any material impropriety or irre- 
gularity which they may at any time observe in the ex- 
penditee or in the recovei'y of monies due to the Coi'po- 
lution, or in the Municipal accounts.” This is, undoubt- 
edly, a wholesome provision. Once or twdce auditors have 
been known to take exception to items of “ discretional 
contingencies,” and so forth, but it seems that on the 
whole, during the twenty-four years that the Act has been 
in operation nothing “material” has been ever reported. It 
is generally believed that the municipal audit is not con- 
ducted as it should be, and so long as this state of aflairs 
lasts, notliing special will be knowir, and Section 137 (1) 
is likely to remain a dead-letter. The annual statement 
by the auditors i.s still a feeble paraishrase of the Account- 
ant’s report. It is to be hoped that there may .soon be a 
refoi’iiiation in the .system of audit and of accounts. The 
last needs a radical reorganisation, and the Standing Com- 
mittee would do well in introducing the method of accounts 
which Mr, Haiwey, as the Accountant-General of the day, 
had suggested in his review of the accounts for 1893. 


CHAPTEll XV. 


' ' EARUKST MUNICIPAL PINANCB . 

now to Municipal finance, it was observed 
X in. a previous chapter on the origin and pro- 

gress of municipal government in the city, that the 
first faint attempt at something approaching local taxation 
was initiated in 1836 under a Parliamentary statute. But 
when the Court of Petty Sessions, whichj also discharged 
rudimentary conservancy and police functions, was super- 
seded in 1845 by aSeptennate called the Board of Conser- 
vancy, the first Municipal Fund proper was instituted un- 
der the control of the Bench of Ju.stices as then constitu- 
ted. But with increasing responsibilities laid on its 
shoulders by the Government, tlie principal of which was, 
of course, the cost of the town police, amounting to over 
half a lakh per annum, it was found out in 1850 that the 
civic management could not be carried on efficiently with- 
out some further taxation. Accordingly, tlio Board was 
aUthoiisod, under the supervision of the Justices, to levy 
property rates and a license duty on tobacco. Power wa.s 
also given to levy a rate on vacant foi'a.s land. In this 
way the Board made a headway, and did its best to sweil 
the annual receipts of Municipal fund. 'We have before 
us an old statement of income and expenditure, from 1846 
to 1852, from which we cull the following financial gems 
for the curiosity of the student of local finance. 
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1846. 1852. 

Hoipse Assessmenf! .. R.s. 1,33,000 1,72,000 

Assessment on Government Ruil<ling.s „ 13,000 13,000 

Atiirket Fees . . „ 30,000 64,000 

Wheel Tax .. „ 50,000 80,000 

Liquor Licenses ■ • » 40,000 35,000 

Fines . „ 6,000 5,500 

„ hy :\Iagi,strat,e.s . . „ 24,000 18,000 

Excluding miscellaneous item-s, the income hr 1852 
was 3,87,000 puiiee.s, The expenditure of the year was 
Its. 3i48,000, while the available surplus ca.s)i bilaneo wa.s 
Rs. 78,000. The principal items of expenditure may ho 
■exliibited as follows : — 

1846. 18i52. 

Police Contribution . . Rs. 45,000 53,000 

'Cost of Establishment .. „ 13,000 23,000 

„ Exe, Engrs.’ E.stablmt. ,. „ 14,000 15,000 

„ Conservancy .. „ 14,000 13,000 

Public Works .. ,,2,81,000 2,27,000 

This interesting relic of civic finance sixty years ago 
may be compared to the fat revenue of Rs. 1'20 crore 
which is yielded to the rich “ Kingdom of Bombay” intlie 
year of grace 1913. 

But let us turn our attention to the move prosperous 
time.s of 1864-65, when the city was rolling in wealth on 
.account of the money poured in from the profits of the cotton 
trade, induced by the American War. The time wa.s oppor- 
tune to cstabli.sh a municipal fund which .should not only be 
fat, but elastic enough to grow with the growth and 
expansion of the city. But while providing the neces- 
sary .sinews of war to combat dirt and di.sea.se, 

. and otherwise make the city sweet and pure, the Gov- 
ernment of the day wa.s not unmindful of the rot tlui.t 
had ,sot in in the finance department of the Municipal 
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Triumvirate which superseded the Board of Con.servancy' 
imcl reigned supreme for about seven or eight years. They 
were in a state of muddle and inextricable confusion ; and 
it was, therefore, deemed neces-sary to provide cheeks and 
control in the fii'st Municijial Act. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Oasselvs, who wa.s- in charge of the Bill, hfid to quote the^ 
following extract from the report of the helples.s Bench of 
Justices, which, no doubt, will inform the reader of the 
reality of the muddle : “It is, of course, to be desired that 
a full and correct balance sheet should be laid before the- 
■Wor.shipful Bench, but this the Commissioners (the Trium- 
virate), regret to sa3’-,it h,as been found impossible to draw- 
up ; the accounts of almost every department of the Muni- 
cipality are in such a state as to render it impracticable to- 
give it with any degree of certainty and precision,” "Whj' 
Because, ns will be seen from what follows further from 
the same report, (quoted by Mr, Cassels before the 
Legislative Council) there ivas not only gross neglect to- 
keep the accounts, but becaase it w'as the interest of the 
permanent bureancracy of the municipality of the day to 
continue their peculations. The whole pas.sage is so r-emark- 
able, that we think oui-selves justified in reiiroducing it 
here, if only its perii.s.al lead.s the Councillors of to-day to 
apprehend the importance of invariably keeping a strict 
vigilance over municipal fin.ance in all its branches, As 
Lord Welby observed as President of the Koyal Commis- 
sion on Indian expenditure, in mattens of finance we should' 
trust nobody. Bach Councillor who is in reality a trustee 
of the public monies, should act as a watchdog. But 
there wore no watchdogs to speak of in the pre-legislative - 
days of the Bombay Municipality. So things went on 
merrily. Of the three Municipal Commissioners, who had 
sole responsible authority on all executive matters, two=' 
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•wove luilf-tiime ofticei's. Practically, only one devoted him” 
self to his duties for the whole time. It was natvirally 
impossible that such an offichil should haim the eyes of 
Argus and the hands of Briai-reus. No wonder that cor- 
ruption reigned rampant, and the accounts were in a condi- 
tion of inextiieable confusion. The report stated that “in 
the Surveyor’s department there ai-e considerable unadjus- 
ted advances, dating as far back as December, 18(13; among 
these are many large sums which were advanced not only 
to the, gentleman who haa recently : vacated the appoint- 
ment, but also to his predecessor.” Hei-e the reader will 
no doubt read much between the lines, and question what 
may be the amount of the advances and who may be the 
“gentleman” who was obliged to retire ? Next is another* 
curiosity, “Many hills ar-e still coming in for work perform- 
od and material purchased for which there is no authori- 
ty on recoi’d, and for which we are obliged to accept the 
word of the people presenting them.” Happy officials, and 
hapiner store suppliers ! What a condition of responsibili- 
ty, and what a reckless disregard of check and control at 
the public expense ? But still worse is the woeful tale nar- 
mted of rascally contractors. “Contracts to the amount of 
several lakhs have been found to have been made, amJ 
though Large advances have been made upon them, there is 
not the scratch of a pen whereby to render the contractoi'S 
liable to law for the time in which the work should be per- 
formed or the rates to be paid for the work, or for insur- 
ing good workmanship and materials, The C'ominis.sionei'3 
have been almost at the mercy of contraotor.s, and still 
may be so, as it has been found impossible hitherto to 
adjust their accounts.” This is aidtiful tale indeed. Who 
would not commisserate the Commissioners of the day who 
found them, selves in the jinen viable position of being abjectly 
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liolpleM.s to diag the defiujlting and dishone-stconti'actoi's to 
court and make them disgorge the sums advanced to them 
heyond the co.st of the actual work performed. Tliere i.s .‘i- 
further commentary which the Councillors of to-day nuErlit 
carefully note. “ In the A^char Water Works Depiu tment 
matter.s do not appear in a much more intelligible light.” 
Those who were old enough at the time these works were- 
con.structed, could .still narrate hf)w the town was rife with 
a variety of ugly rumours touching all connected with the 
construction, Olwerved the mover of the fir.st Municipal 
Bill : •' No sketch of mine could so graphically portray the 
gross feature.s of tlie .system as this letter in which the 
Commissioners are painted by themselves. I must confess,. 
Sir, that after such a history of mimicipal management 
however confused may he municipal accounts, however 
bankrupt the municipal funds, and however bad the con- 
servancy of the town, I think we have good reason to 
congratulate the community tliat thing.s are no worse.” 
And, we, of the present generation, might also observe, as- 
Mr. Cassels did, that things did not take a worse turn,, 
thanks to his public spirit and the farsighted statesman- 
ship of that liberal minded administrator who was at the 
helm of affairs in this presidency, and who gave us the fii'st. 
free charter of Local Self-governmeirt on a sure and solid 
found.'ition on which we witness to-day the proud ediiice- 
th.at has been reared and ■whieli is the envy of all munici- 
pal organizfitions in the Empire at large. 
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“ BISfiBACEFUl ” FINANCE AJTD THE STERN NECESSITY 
OF A RIGID CONTBOMEE. 

the extracts frora Mr. Cassels’ speech, quot- 
X' ocl in the last chapter, the reader must have lieon 
convinced of the hopeless financial muddle and confusion 
which reigned supreme during the administration of the 
Board of Municipal Commissioners. Finance, from the very 
beginning, seemed to have been the weak point of the 
Munioixialitj- dining its jieriod of infancy. It was the want 
of funds in the first instance which Jed to an aiijialling 
Delect of tlie conservancy of the town which even in those 
days claimed a Iwge number of victims annually. The 
scai’city of water coupled with its imimrity was a fruitful 
source of mortality from cholera. But “even when funds 
were advanced by the GoY'ernment to construct the Vehar 
Xiake, the debt on which is still being liquidated, it seemed 
that ducks and drakes were made with the jmblic money, 
and the scandal in connection with the Vehar Water 
Works was for a long time a by-r-word of reproach. Again, 
as taxes began to multiply, and the staff for collection had 
to be augnieuted, it was discovered that corriqition and 
peculation were most life. Apparently, there was no watch 
and ward over the City’s funds. No wonder that Mr. Cas* 
eels strongly animadverted on the discreditable conditioiii 
of Municipal financo as was to be noticed in 1864. All 
were agreed that a tight grip was needed to keep the 
Municipal treasury, by no means so fat as in these days — 
W’ith lakhs of suiqilus cash balances: — ^linder strong check 



and control, The old old question, who shall keep the 
custodian in custody, had again cropped np, and had to be 
satisfactorily solved. It was deemed indispensable that the 
person responsible for the di,sburseinent of the linances 
should be diffbrent from the one who should afterwards 
take an account of it, Mr. Cassels found the solution of 
the question by recommending a Controller who was to be 
.entirely independent of the Commissioner, Thus it came 
to pa,ss that Section XIII of the Municipal Act of 1865 
provided for the appointment of a Controller of Municipal 
Account,s. But before ja'oceeding to give a brief hi.story 
of thi.s po.st up to date, it would be well to quote another 
part of Mr. Cassels’ speech. “I trust,” observed the 
honourable gentleman, “ that the extracts which I have 
just read from the letter of the present Municipal Commis" 
sioners relative to the cli.sgracefnl .state of the accounts of 
the Municipality may have rendered it unnecessary for me 
to trouble you with any arguments in favour of the creation 
of this office. Upon a i-ecent occasion tlie President of the 
present Commission opposed the nomination of one of his 
subordinates as a candidate for the office of Commissioner 
^on the ground that a sum of some Sg lakhs of rupees in the 
accounts of his office had remained for many month, s un- 
accounted for although that officer had been repeatedly 
called upon for explanation ; and in the letter fi'om which I 
have quoted, you will remember it was stated that a sum 
of over tlu’co laldis had figured at the credit side of the 
•balance sheet although not a single rupee of the amount 
had been actually paid ! Even in the statement laid by the 
Commi.ssioners before the Bench as the jimtification of their 
letter an error of tmilahhs was discovered at the meeting ! 
I trust that with a competent Controller , we shall not hear 
any more of such discreditable htegularities." The duty 
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■of the Controller under Section XIII was well defined. 
That officer was to see that the budget sanctioned bj' the 
■Justices was made the basis of expenditure. In ov<ler, 
however, to pi'event “any serious financial obstruction 
■either by naiaunderstanding or contumacy,” the section in 
the original draft had provided that .should the Controller 
refuse to countersign any cheque, presented by the Com- 
missioner, he is to report tlie fact, with a full statement of 
reasons, both to the J ostices and Government, within 6 
hours of its occurrence. This proviso wa.s eventually drop- 
ped as too drastic. 

It cannot he denied that the fiivst Municipal Act had 
teen airefully drawn so far as the provisions regarding the 
control of Miniicipal finance were concerned. The citizens 
and the Government alike were so scandalised by the laches 
and something worse, of the previous regime of those in 
who.s6 hands the Municipal funds principally lay, that they 
were all determined to introduce a thorough and wholesome 
reform. But in all matters of Central or Local Government 
the human element has to be carefully taken into considera- 
tion, The mea.siu-es adopted for popular safety, be they politi- 
cal, judicial, or financial, .so long as the mm entrusted to carry 
these out are incompetent or corrupt, or impotent, it is 
hopeless to expect any .success. The object to be aimed ah 
and achieved, however beneficent, is defeated. The Govern- 
ment of the day, which was eompo,sed of meu of high 
calibre and great moral strength, and withal versed in 
statesmanslup — and in thi.s raspect there could not have 
■been two str-onger personalities than Sir Bartle Frere, the 
■Governoi', and Sir William Mausfieldj (afterwards Lord 
Bandlunvst), the sternest military disciplinarian and Gom- 
inander-iii-Ohief — understood the value of men to carry 
-out State measures, .and w<is most, anxious,, therefoi'e, to 
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solecit the most qualified and independent person for the post- 
of Oontrollor— one wlio, in matters of finance would trust, 
no one, not even himself. Such an ofticia,! was found in 
tile person of Major Thacker, Cominandant of the Bombay 
Marine Battalion, but for long einploi'ed on stafl’ duty. 
At this time he held the ofiice of Bxaniiiier of Commissa- 
riat Accounts. Major Thicker was well known as ti nms- 
ter of debiils. He wonld beat the clovei’cst Babu in tlie 
Accountant-Gcnei-.d’s Department. Such was his stern and 
independent character that he had made himself a terror 
to the whole Commissariat gang of underlings and contrac- 
tors. This martinet was appointed the fiivst Municipal 
Controller. He adopted the C<)mmi.ssariat book-keeping,. 
But it seemed that from the very first differences arose 
between the Municipal autocrat, for such was Mr. Arthur 
Crawford as invested with authority under the Municipal 
Act, and this independent financial oflieer. Porins of' 
accounts took some months to be settled. Thereafter there 
continued differences between the master of the pui’se and 
the controller of that custodian. Impetuous, impatient, , 
and uncontrollable, Mr. Crawford could not brook the iron 
grip of Major Thacker, who a.s a financial Bhadamanthus 
in everj’ way vindicated the choice of the Government. The 
Commissionor, like the restive charger, was impatient of 
the curb of the Controller, who pi'oved a veritable watch- 
dog in municipal finance. It soon became known that- 
all love beWeen the two was lo.st. As far as book-keejaug 
was concerned, the arbitration of Mr. Chapman, the then 
Accoiintaiit-Geiiern.1, had to be eventually invoked in order 
/ to definitely determine the system on which future Muni- 
cipal accounts should be kept. That system has ever since 
been known in the Accounts Department of the Municipni- 
lity as the Olpipmair system. And though many an improve- 
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ment has since lieon made therein, as suggested by exiie- 
rieiice, the fundamental lines are, we believe, still there. 
The gallant Major, who had stood fast by the City’s finance 
had, however, to be requisitioned by Goveiinnent for more 
arduous and responsible service in the Cominissarint. 
Colonel Tlmcker retired with the credit of having ably con- 
trolled the first eighteen months of Municipal finance, and, 
was succeeded by Mr. Maidinent, a flexible Coirtroller,. 
whose inability to control the CommissionGr’.s financial 
pranks eventually led to the wrecking of the first Munich 
pal in.stitntion established hy l.a%v in the Presidency 
capitfil. 


CHAPTEE XV n. 


TAXATION UNDEK AtIT TI OF 1865, 

/■jAHERE remains to be noticed tbo system of taxation 
JL introduced under the Municipal Act No. II of 1865. 
Broadly speaking, the sources from which taxes were raised 
by virtue of that legislation do not materially difl’sr from 
those levied to-day. The principal difference is the .absence 
of town duties. These were abolished under the Act. 
During the last half-year under which they were formerly 
levied the amount yielded was 5 lakhs. It seemed that at 
the time the Council was not in favour of any indirect 
tax.ation. Anyhow, neither the mover of the Bill nor any 
■other member appears to have .said a word on the omi.s.sion 
of the town duties from the .schedule of taxation, save one, 
Jngganath Sunkersett. That redoubtable legislator ob- 
. served that he “saw no objection ” to tliose duties. They 
had little effect upon the price of articles of consumption — 
an economic falhicy which i.s still entertained by a majority 
of the Corporation. Sir George Cotton was the principal 
advocateof thatfallacyforalong time whenever the question 
of the abolition of grain duty was mooted at tlie meeting 
■of that body. The fact amply shows how popular fallacies 
die hard, ' Oonsideriug the time when Mr. Sunkersett 
tho\ight that indirect taxes do not affect the prices of arti- 
cles and touch the pocket of the idtimate con,smnor, he 
might well be excused for want of knowledge of elementary 
economic.s which was then so little known in India. The 
honourable gentleman divided the Council on his amend- 
iinent which contemplated the . retention of the town 
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■ <lutie.s in the Municipal achedule of taxation. But he niifV 
the Honourable hir, Ellis were the only supporters, the 
maiority being in favour of abolition. But the whirligig 
of time eventually restored the duties. The eonditionto- 
which Municipal finances w, as reduced by 1871 rendered 
it expedient to reimpose them in the Act of 1872. ^ Since 
that year the duties have leniained a permanent feature ot 
our fiscal system. 

But to proceed. The Justices were empowered to 
fix rates and taxes on the lines fixed as leviable under 
the Act from year to year. These wore determined 
annually by the month of October at the late.st ; of course,, 
there was a tax on eavriage.s, horse.s, ponies and mules; a 
house rate of five per cent, on the annual letting value of 
properties in tlu‘ city payable by house-owners in quarterly 
instalments ; with power to the Justices by a re.solution at 

.a Special General Meeting to fix the rate higher but not- 

exceeding ten per cent. ; a lighting rate not exceeding two- 
per cent, to be paid by the occupier, except when a house 

was let by the owner in apartments, in which case the- 
owner .was liable to the rate ; a w.ater rate as may be deem- 
ed necessarv by tlie Commissioner with the consent of the 
Justices, hut sufficient enough to cover all maintenance - 
charges, and a license tax on prof esaion> trades and callings. 
It' will be thus seen that there was a Ucense tax but which 
had to be abolished after a few years’ experience as being 
unworkable and as falling more within the purview of tlio 
Frovincial or Imperial rather than Local Government. In 
reference, however, to the house tax, it m.ay be observed 
tliatall buildings owned by Government were exempted. 
Previous to the introduction of the Municipal Bill, it was 
customary for Government to pa.y a lump contribution 

of Its. 13,000 per annum, but this was given as a matter 
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of gi-ace. A good (leal of discussion took place in the 
•Council when it wa.s uiged that this eontribution should 
cease. Sir William Mansfield “.saw no reason for assessing 
■({overnment building.s to a hou.se rate .simply because they 
were .so asse.s.sed in Calcutta. It was obvioicsly a mi.stake 
in principle to make Coverument buildings p.ay the a.s.se.ss- 
ment.” The Hon’ble Mr. Caasels, who was in charge of 
the Bill, agreed with the Commaiider-\n- Chief. In his 
opening addre&s he had given a brief history of the contri- 
bution. Before 1845 Government buildings were liable to 
a.s.sp,s.sment. In 1846 tlie Justices claimed an increa.sed 
a.ssessment ; but the Government Solicitor objected on the 
ground that as the building.s were used solely for the 
public .service, they should he exempt like Government 
buildings in England. The opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature was taken on the subject and that 
autliority distinctly decided against the Justices that all 
property of the Ea,st India Coinjiany was exempt from 
assessment under the Statute 83 of George III and Act 
XI of 1845 of the Government of India. Eventually it 
was agreed tliat Rs. 1 3,000 should be given to the Munici- 
pality as a donation, without compromising the legal riglit 
of the Government to exemption. Mr, Cassels .at the 
.second reading of the Bill reiterated this argument. Ho 
observed tliat the principle contended for by Hir William. 
Mansfield was a.sserted in the Bill — the principle which 
exempted the property of the Corporation of the Justices 
from ta.xation. The Bombay Government had nevei ad- 
mitted their liability to be assesised as of right by the 
Municipality. After much discussion the exemption wa.s 
agreed to. But; when the Bill which eventually became 
Act of 1872 was being discussed in tlio Legislative Council 
this subject was again debated. Wiser coun.sol had pre- 
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vailed and a more equitable mode of adjustment was, duly 
reeogni.sed. So the old principle on which Sir William 
Mansfield and Mr. Cimaela had valiantly contended .seven 
ycar.s before had to be bru.shed nside, and the liability of 
ilovernment to pay rates, like any other house owner, in 
lieu of the several civic services performed by the Munici- 
pality, was duly recognised, vwth this diffei-ence, that the 
IJovernment was to be considered as the most favoured 
tax payer, that is to say, it wa,s to be treated on a some- 
what different footing. The principle wa.s further, dis- 
cussed when the present Act was passing through the local 
legislature, and it is a happy sign of advancing thought 
with regard to local taxation and the meism and tztum in 
local finarice.s that a better understanding exists. Thus 
all differences were annihilated when the present Act aame 
into force. The system of assessment of Govermuenb 
buildings has been put on a sound basis for purposes of 
levying property rates. A .special officer is appointed by 
Government with the approval of the Corporation to 
value the property quinquennially and make his award 
which then becomes binding on the Corporation. And 
here %ve may end the parable of taxation so far as 
Act II of 186.5 is concerned. 


GHAPTEB XVIII. 


OESESTS OP ACT II OP 1865 AND THE FIMT SYSTEM OP 
OIICANISATION INSTITUTED BY MB. ARTHUR ORAIVFORD. 

V E have now succinctly given .a liistory of the rise .and' 
\ \ giwth of Municipal Government in the city, say 
from about the close of the eighteenth to the middle of 
the nineteenth century. In 1865, all the divers rules,, 
reguktions, and statutes under 'vvliich tlie civic administra- 
tion, of a most rudimentary character, was carried on for 
well-nigh a century were brushed aside, and the first Muni- 
cipal constitution of charter, on the lines of English self- 
governing institutions, was introduced into the city. The 
broad fundamental principles on which it was based are 
still in active force, with slight modifications here and' 
there. But it may be just as well at this stage to remind 
the reader of the principal incidents which led to the 
introduction of Act II of 1865 .and the chief features 
which characterised it. Prior to l.st July, 1865, Munici- 
pal Government was managod by a Board of tliree com- 
missioners under Act XfV of 1856 and Act XXV of 1858. 
Of these the one appointed by Government was a full-time 
officer, while the two selected by the Justices of the 
Peace were half time. The health conditions of the city 
were so notoriously iiusanitary that towards the close of 
1863 the Government of Sir Bartle Erere commissioned 


3>r. Leith to make a detailed report. He submitted it on 
2hth February, 1864. -It was of so alarming a chai'acter 
that it became al)Solutely imperative to improve the .sjuii- 
tary condition of the city witliont further loss of time. A 
Government re.sohition was published on 2nd May, 1864, 
based on that report in which a comprehensive scheme of 
Municipal reform was .sketched. The Bench of Justices 
were at tlie same time invited to gh^e their opinio?! on it. 
After much discussion and coimspondeuce, ii ch’aft Act, 
containi?ig the lines on which Miuucipal administration 
should be ein'?'ied on, was introduced into the Legislative 
Council by the Ilon’ble Mr. Walter Oassels, partr?er in the 
firm of Messr.s, Peel, Ca.s.sel,s and Company, and a re- 
doubtable member of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
who Was most efirnest in seeing that the reform was prac- 
tically carried out. A Select Committee was appointed 
which made its report on 12th January, 1865, a?id the Bill 
was thereaftei' con.sidei’ed in Council, section by section j at 
many a sitting till it was passed, the sanction of the 
Viceroy, Sir John (af terward.s Lord) Lawi-ence, having been 
obtained on lOth May, 1865. The Act came into opei’ation 
on 1st July, 1865, w'hich is stiU remenibei'ed in the city as 
Black July day in connection with the colossal collapse of 
the fii?ancial .speculations of the day. 

The principal featines of the Act may be summarised 
as follows The tlum exi.sting Justices of the Peace were 
created a body corporate, Nvith perpetual succession, a 
common seal and the power to hold hmd.s, (2) Tlie Gor- 
por.ation wa.s empowered to levy r.ates and taxes and bor- 
row money o?? the security of such rates and taxes, (3) 
The entire executive power and responsibility for the pur- 
po.se.s of practically carrying out the provisions of the Act 
wero vested in one Commissioner who was appoi?ited by 


Cvoveniment. on a Sixlary of Es. S,000 for a term of three 
years. (4) It was enjoined that the Commissioner .should 
annnally submit to the Justices a budget of income and 
expenditure for the following year, the Justices being em- 
powered to revise it at their .special general meeting to he 
called for the purpose. (5) Three principal officers, but 
all subject to the authority of the Coinmissioneiv were 
■ appointed by Government, namely, a ControllGr of Munici- 
pal accounts, a Health Officer and an Engineer, (6) I'hc 
town police, for the purpo.ses of the Act, was also placed 
under tlie continl of the Ooinmia.sioner. 

It mny be now intere, sting to recount what Mr. Ai*- 
thur Crawford, the Commi.ssioner, did on a-ssuming the 
charge of hi.s office. In his annual report he observed that 
the establishments wei’e ill-organised and inadequately 
equipped, and that their authority was ill-adjusted. To 
him it was a wonder th,at under .such a chaotic condition 
of affairs his predeccs.sors, the Truinivivate under Act XIV 
of 1866, did not eai'lier come to a full stop in matters 
Tnunicipal. Accordingly, on 19th July Mr. Crawford sub- 
mitted to the Bench a scheme, on the lines sketched out 
by Dr. Pelly, the late President of the Board of Commis- 
sionens, for the reorganisation of the Secretary’s corres- 
podence baneh, of the Health department, and of the 
departments for the assessment of taxes and their collec- 
tion. Next, the city was sub-divided into ward.s, having 
regard to the position, population and ai'ea, with separate 
ward estahlisliinGnts. At fir.st Mr. Crawford had 11. 
divisions, hut at the suggestion of the Justices one was 
reduced, Parel and Mahim being combined. We give 
below a table showing the population, area, and jiroperties 
in e.'uli of the ten ward.s in which the <;ity wa.s then 



Ward. 

Population. 

Area in acres. 

Assessable 

properties. 

Oolaba 

19,161 

2.38 

518 

Fort . 

. 49,582 

699 

1,221 

Mandvi 

. 1,57,996 

211 

3,239 

(Jmerkh.'idi 

. 1,23,279 

153 

2,062 

Bhuleshwar 

. 1,44,606 

236 

3,441 

Kaiuatipura 

. 1,28,214 

748 

2,573 

Oirgaum 

56,866 

302 

1,938 

Malabar Hill 

, , 19,238 

1,104 

.546 

M.azagon 

. 34,246 

.531 

86(5 

Parol and Malum 53,792 

7,697 

-5,249 

Total 

. 7,83,980 

11,919 ‘ 

21,653 


The above table will greatly assist those who may 1)8 
curious to follow the rise and progiess of the city since 
18(55, and eompai-e the latest population with the number 
of properties assessable to municipal taxes. But we njay 
state that afthe end of March, 1912, the properties in the 
Island liable to assessment numbered 59,721. This gives 
ian increase of 38,068 for a population now computed at 
9,70,510. The increase is equal to 179 per cent, which is 
the index of the immense expamsion Bombay has under- 
gone since 1865. No doubt, we have reduced the number 
of wards to seven, but they are now more compact and 
convenient. The area of some of these has undoubtedly 
increased owing to the whole of the Ea.stern foroKhore, 
from Ballard Pier to Frere Bunder and Bewri having Ijeen 
largely reclaimed. Pinctically the areti so reclaimed .and 
built tipon is now Boinhay. On the Western foreshore, 
the Back Bay mdamatioii also added to the previous ar<\i, 
say from the Col.-iba terminus of the B. B. & G. I. Hallway 
to Mathew Koad and to Ghowpa,ty as far as the Seoree 
Eoa l. The new accretion of hind beyond the 11,919 acres 
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whieli Bombay measured forty-seven yeai’S ago equals 251 
acres. But we will pursue this subject of the city’s ex- 
pansion a little further. In the first place, what was once 
SI big Mctidv-n, stretchiug from near the Wellington Foun- 
tfiirj. up to the Police Office, opposite the Arthur Craw- 
fonl Mlu'kets, has been greatly built up and is still being 
vigorously built upon, much to the regret of those who- 
woiild have liked to see thsit part of Hornby llo,arI, fi'om 
south to north, in the westerly direction, being left entirely 
oiion as a liuge ventilating shaft a.s before to give fresh 
biePKO to the inh.abitants of the northern Fort. Next, 
Malabar Hill Iw.s been extensively built upon. Even the 
increase in the numher of bungalows ei>ected there during 
the last few' years is phenomenal. Then we come to the 
Flats, a larger portion of which, too, has loeen built up, by 
cotton factories and chawls for their operatives and other 
working elasse.s-. Lastly comes Byeulla, which was in 186.5,. 
the most fashionable and {esthetic suburb of Bombay, where 
lived Go^'ernors and Councillors, high officials and European 
merchant princes. This locality has also been fully occupied,, 
mostly by mills and millbanils. The distant Naigaon and Da- 
dar, in the north easterly direction, and Worii and Mahim 
in the north-westerly direction have been crowded, too, with 
buildings large and .small, pretentious and iinpi’etentious. 
AndnowJt.atungu and Bion, the farthest limits of the city 
sire being fast encroached upon to .suit the ambitious 
operations of that Prodigiil, the Improvement Trust. 

In Byeulla, Pavel and Mahim, no doubt the bounda- 
ries are .somewha.t difterent now', but for purpo.ses of com- 
parison the i;dtei«d boundaries will not make any iri.aterial 
clitterence Bimilarly, with Mandvi and Bliule,slnvar. 

A comparative talde of the are.a, population, A'C. of 
1865 and 1911 will be found in one of the appendices. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


I IS-SANITATION BEFORE 1865 AND GREAT .SANITARY 

I REFORMS IN.ST.TT17TED THEREAFrER. 

'V' y X the Last Ohaptoi' some interesting facts have been 

I X refei'i'ed to in connection with the popnlation of the 

j -oity at the time the Municipal Act of 1865 wa.s passed and 

I , the house accommodation that was to to be obtained. Some 

I additional but eipially intere.sting facte may hei-c be noticed 

I i: before we proceed with the ue.Yt important .stage in the 

1 ! history of Munieipal Government in Bomhay. 

' The Sanitary Dep.avtment of the Municipality was 

then composed of a Survcj’or’.s or Engineer’s office, a inai-ket 
i and slaughter department, the office of the Health Officer 

mid street scavenging .along with the Contractor-Qenerah 
It will be thus .seen what a rudimentary organisation wn.*? 
;; 'the so-called Sanitary Department prior to 1st July 1865. 

r In reality the Contractor-General was the chief sanitary 

j i -executive. On his choice and self-intemst depended in a 

I large .measure whatever “ blessing ” by way of sanitation the 

citizen of Bombay enjoyed half a century ago. The Health 
Officer, lieing half-time could have hardly found leisure, 
even with his miserable subordinate staff of inspectors and 
others of the tribe to keep strict watch and ward over tho 
sweeping and cleansing of the principal streets, let alone 
the lanes and by-lanes. Practically, the city was at the 
the contractor’s mercy. An a re-sult mortality from fever 
between Jainiary and June 1865 was very heavy. Against 
f 6,438Meatha in the corresponding six months of 1864 there 

I wore a,s many as 12,284 deaths which was indeed appalling. 
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Ill Uie six months of 1863 these only cnme to 4,231. So 
tlifit there were within three yeai-s 8,053 more fleaths 
from this one disease dining a half year. The siile drains 
in the town were one fruitful source of this disease. The 
nncleiin condition of the dreims and the next to no sy,steni 
of sewage drainage between them contributed not a little 
to thfi terrible holoeast to which we have referred. So 
opined Dr. Hewlett. Mr, Crawford however went fur- 
tlicr. Ilf! had n .sti-ong belief that not a little of the fever in 
the native town “was duo to the fact of its resting in many 
liavts on a layer of decaying town sweepings,” with which 
it .seamed to lie the javictico to till in any Imllow.s and ineipia- 
lities about tho town and also to “the fact of the halalc-ores 
hahitaally dLscharging night-soil into the drains.” Thus 
tho next to no system of efficient scavenging and sewage 
claimed a large number of victim,? from fever. But the 
Municipal Gouncilh)r.s of to-day cannot but feel astonished 
that even after well nigh fifty yeav.s of discipline the hakl- 
cores should now and again be .still found pouring night- 
soil into the drains! "Well may they ex-claiui whether this 
may be taken as the final outcome of tho labours of our 
sanitary department even after sncli a long period and an 
annual axpenditiun of many lakli.s on haIalooro.s • and 
night-soil ftepots alone! It would seem that in this re.spect 
the Health Department is not much bettor to day than it 
was in 1865 though meanwhile one-fourth of the houses 
have w. c. arrangeunaits. 

But to proceed with tho state of affairs in 18()5. There 
was no separate lloalth Dopai'tinent till the Municipal Act 
of tli.at year came into opevfition. But acting on tho line.? 
of the many improvements suggested in tlie i'e]iort of 
Hr. Leith, Mr. Crawford and Dr. Hewlett organised .an 
cHlciont working department. Firstly, they made mrange- 
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meiits with the 6. I. P. Railway Company to remove 
sill garbage to Uoorla.^— a system which after having been 
stbandoued for years has been once move reverted to after 
infinite deliberation and many a new suggestion dictated by 
experience and the health conditions of the city. That 
wa.s undoubtedly a .step in the right diiection which Dr. 
Hewlett took in 1865. But the scavenging contractor had 
still to be dealt with. He had concluded a contract six 
months before with the old Board of Conservancy for ii 
years. How to get rid of him w.‘i.s the problem. They 
closely watched him to see that ho fulfilled his contract. 
Very .soon abundant evidence of neglect to perform it van 
ready to hand. So the contract, which was at the rate of 
about Bs. 20,000 i>er month, wa.s cfincelled. Scavenging 
was thereafter conducted departmenfadly. Mr. Crawford 
had to .spend over 4 lakhs for the year on the new' con- 
servancy organisation, wdiich included the construction of 
inanydnillaok stables and ctuihra .sidings .at Chinch Bun- 
der. This cost was comsidered cheap enough being 8| 
anna.s per head again.st nearly II annas in the Municipali- 
ty of C.alcutta which had then a population of only 4 lakhs. 
This economical rate w.as obtained in .spite of the fact that 
in Calcutta bullocks coat Rs. 28 for feed per month against 
Rs, 42 in Bombay; an d scavengers were paid lls. 4 against 
Es. 14 here. 

ZsText, for the first time public urinaLs were construc- 
ted in parts of the town which most sadly wmited them. 
Again, owners of private propertie.s which were in an in- 
s.anitary condition were served with notices for improve- 
ment. In some cases they were called upon to fill up 
offen.siv6 swam23s and pave and drain their gullies. Some 
of the landlord-s opposed sanitary improvements even 
■when jmessed by their own tenants and n6ighbour.s. These 
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TecalcifcKints had to be sharply dealt . 'with. In reference 
to the sanitary improvements undertaken, the Executive 
Engineer’s department was so woefully deficient in all the 
necessary equipments that it was hardly able to second the 
efforts of the Health Officer to clean the Augean stable of 
the town with its amimiilated tilth of half a century. 
Houses, again, had remained ivithout Avhite'iv.ashiiig for 
yea ns. That was another nece-ssary work which had to be 
accomplished. 

The condition of the mai’kets was, Mr. Crawford 
observed, “ certainly disgraceful to Bombay.” Immediate 
measures were taken to improve those existing ; tempo- 
rary now markets were established where there was a cry- 
ing want, and plans were devised for having a first class 
general market for the whole city — the same which has 
since blossomed into the Arthur Crawford Market, which 
is now the best in all India, and yielding a handsome net 
rental of over 6 per cent, on the total outlay to the Jiifeinicir 
pality, 

' • It should be remembered here that all this civic re- 

form was being Actively inugurated and diligently carried 
■ out" midst the ■ direst monetary condition of Bombay, 
wrought by the collapse of the speculative mania of 186.8- 
64, and the utter disorganisation of all credit. Banltruptey 
was the order of the day — and such were the - heavy insol- 
vencies that the Govornment. found the ordinary Courts 
unable to cope with them with anything like toleiable rapi- 
dity and efficiency. A special In.solveney Act, to operate 
only for two years, had to be pas.sed for winding up- bink- 
rupt estates, with liabilities above five lakb.s, by private 
trustees but under the Court’s superAusion. This was 
known as Act XXVIII of 1866. Hence, the fimincial 
difficulties Avhich the new Municipality had to contend Avitlr 
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'Wore of no oi'dinary cliarAoter, especially when it is borne- 
in mind that the old organisation which it .supenseded had 
left nearly 10 lakhs of liabilities to discharge, while need- 
ing all the nece-s-sary funds to carry on the. numbeidess 
sanitary and other opemtions for the improvenient of the 
city under the Act. 

It seemed that in those days almost everything had 
"to be done througli conftractors. Not only was there a 

■ contractor for scavenging ; there was one for road repairs, 
and another fcr rolling and watering the road-s. These 
■contracts were all in the hands of one penson who wa.s evi- 
dently a monopolist and who took full advantage of the 
disorganised condition of the Municipality for years to do 
what he pleased. Though the coiitracta were very costly 
to the Municipality, owing to the high jirices of all build- 
ing and other materials, induced by tlie inflated finances of 
the city, the oonti-aetor was found to be extraordinarily 
relaii3S in carrying out his engagements. Mr. Crawford 
had no end of diliiculties to hook him and eventually to 
•cancel all the contracts because of his failure. The contract 
for rolling and watering the roads was given at the “enor- 
moiw” rate of Rs. 20,000 per month — verily, an extrava- 
gant rate at which the mouth of .any Municipal contractor 
in the year of grace 1912 might water. But in spite of 
this heavy rate he failed. The metal on the roads w.as 
only half rolled. Sandstone was spread over it in thick 
l.yei's ,so th.at when rain fell heavily, the .streets, according 
to Mr. Crawford, were “a sea of mud, which pulverised 
when there was a long bre,ak, blinding the public with 

■ clouds of dust.” Of eour.so, the Municipality wa.s a large 
loser owing to tliose improvident contracts which were im- 
perfectly fulfilled. The Commissioner had no hesitation in 
informing the J usticcs in his .annual report that they were 
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“ dt'fi’fiuded by certain persons in the matter of road metal.” 
Howerer, with his indefatigable energy, the Commissioner, 
who was known to be almo.st ubiquitous, wa.s able to 
achieve wonders after the monopolist eontractoi had been 
sent about his buaine.ss. Most of the roads in the town' 
were fully metalled to the immense convenience of the pub- 
lic. Mr. Crawford observed that the roads of Bombay bad 
not had f/iir play for ten year.s, if not fifteen! Wonder- 
ful Municipal organisation that must have been in the 
early fifties and sixties which neglected this duty! But 
this w!xs not the only complaint. TheGa.s Company, then 
a recent arrival in the city, was a frequent oft'euder by way 
of neglecting to re, store road.s to their proper order after 
cutting them open for laying their mains. Mr. Crawford 
reported to the Worshipful Bench that he had frequently 
warned the manager but ineffectually, and that it only 
remained “ to prosecute the Company in the Police Court.” 

It will, howevei-, intere.st tlie reader to know that in 
face of many an initial diliiculty, a l.argo quantity of 
ground had been taken up for improving and widening 
streets. Upwards of nine acres of ground were so .absorbed. 

As to lighting it may be observed that prior to 1865 
the toB-n, .so far a.s the public stinets and tlioroughfare.s 
were concerned, had remained more or less in a condition 
of visible dai-kness. Bombay was innocent of gas lighting. 
The only light she knew was the primitive oil tmttee which 
shod its most indilfci-cnt light .'iccoiding to the interest of 
the contractor entrusted with the work. The older gene- 
ration will tell us how^ it was unsafe to drive or w'lilk after 
nine or ten in the evening on the Esplanade Road, People 
were often robbed and sometimes even murdered. This 
was the condition of hiitee light in tlie puWic .sti'cets. As 
to lanes and bylane.s there wa.s‘ nothing. Hou.seownei's,. 
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apecially Parsis, GseJ to have a lantei>a hung up in tlie 
' othcf or veranda] 1 of their houses, a. practice .still ob.sorved 

here ;uk 1 there. Gas ^vas first lighted on 7fch October, 1865,, 
and the report has it that on that eventful evening there 
were just l.S.y lamps lighted. By the end of year the 
number inerea.sod to 220 ! 

The expanding wheel traffic and trade of the city 
demanded that all impediments of railway level crossings 
•should be done away with. The hue and cry against the 
delay and inconvenience caused hy these, especially at Ke-s- 
bit Lane, at Cliowpaty, Grant lload and Breach Candy was 
great. There were certain “ awkward ” or erbridge.s so 
I called at Byculla, Mazagon and Bellasis Ilpacl, which were 

considei'ed as “ mon.stro.sitie.s.” The battle of the over- 
bridges was, therefore, waged in the Durbar room of the 
Town Hall, where the meetings of the Wonshipful Bench 
used to be held till the Municipality found room in its 
own building hired from Mr. A. H. Wadia, the same which,, 
after undergoing transformation, has become the property 
of the Army and Navy Stores. There ivere Jastices who 
favoured overbridges and others who favoured a high level 
railway. The List was the sugge.stion of Mr. Thoma.s Or- 
mi.ston, the talented Engineer of the Original Elphinstone 
Land Company which was eventmilly absorbed by the 
Bombay Port Trust. The Goliaths of overbridges were 
triumphant, A. committee was appointed to go into their 
co.st. The three existing bridges, namely, at Carnac, Ma.s- 
jid and Elphinstone Bunders, owe their origin to tlie ini- 
tiation of Mr. Crawford. 

i Extensive drainage ivorks ivere also put into opera- 

tion, iMid the (juestiou of the outfall had to be senoiisl.y 
onsidered. A mass of papers on the subject was published 
lid .submitted to the Justices. There were serious obj,ec- 
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tAons raised as to the safety of discharging the sewage into 
the Harbour at certain points. The Government directed 
further inquiry which eventually led Colonel DeLisIe and 
Mr. Ormiston to .suggest Ookha as the best site. But 
the Municipal Coiincilloi’S of to-day know where the out- 
fall is really sitaated, and how in spite of the best expert 
opinion the natural locality of the outfall was rejected, and 
Worli fixed upon. It will be tlum .seen how some of the 
large conservancy pi-oblems which vex the .soul of the 
Corporation to-day have been before the public these last 
forty-eight yeans, and how, in .spite of inquine.s ami reports 
by expert after expert, they remain still unsolved or par- 
tially solved. But the above bird’s-eye view of the condi- 
tion of Bombay in 18(3.5 will, we dare .say, give the reader 
a fair idea of what Municipal Government then was, and 
■cnaMe him to make a fair comparison with what is to bo 
seen to-day. This chapter, however, in the history of our 
civic Government would be incojnplete without our once 
more referiing to the eminent .services rendered by Mr. 
'Crawford and Dr. Hewlett to the city. They laid the 
permanent foundation of that “ beautiful Bombay” which 
was so much .admu'ed before the unhappy outbreak of the 
plague. For this the present generation of our citizens 
-owe a deep debt of gautitude to these pioneer wdiles. 



MR. ARTHUR OKAWFORD^IIIS STRENUOUS ADMTNTSTKATION 
AND niS PIKANCIAU IMPROVIDENCE. 

W E now refev to tlmt stage in the e.arlj’ history of loo.al 
self-government in the city which has been. 
recorde,(l by contemporary chroniclers as the most critical 
as it was also the most historical and emotional. Human 
nature, as Ur. Johnson has somewhere ob.sorvefl, in many 
of its aspects is lyrical. Tho.se .aspects were not a little to 
be fliscerneJ hy the un)nipn.s.sioneil onlooker of the day in 
the agitation which for well-nigh twelve months had moved' 
Bombay in 1870-71. The air was rife with all sorts of ru- 
moiirsi of official defiance and official delinquency in tha 
executive administration of the infant M unicipality. Those 
rumours reached their climax when a sjieeial committee,, 
appointed by the then Government of the day with Sir 
Seymour Fitzger.ald, .as Governor, made its report on the- 
finances of the city, laid bare the excess expeuclitiu-e in six 
years over the buclgetted grants, and pointed out the defi- 
cit which would have to be met by the worshipful Bench 
of Ju.stices. As stated in one of the proviou.s Chapters 
when desindbiug the constitution of the Municipality as 
established in 1863, the Municipal Commis.sioiier was 
vested with full powers to disclumge the divers exGcuth'O 
function.s for which he was made solely respou.sible under 
Act H of 1863. It would have argued woeful want of 
statesmanship on the part of Sir Bartle Erere and his 
colleagues in the Legislative Council, had they repeated 
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tlio previous mistake of vesting sueli executive functions 
in the hands of a kvge body, whethei- you called it .a bench 
or a board. The most philosophic as well as the most prac,- 
ticat advoftite.*! of Local Self-Government in the West h.ad 
pointed out the fiiilures which had attended .such govern- 
ment wliere individual responsibility was cast aside and 
divided among a set of irresponsible persons. In Bombay 
the need of a strong responsible Municipal Executive 
was deemed to be absolutely imperative, after the grossly 
insanitary condition of the city .as de.scribad in the master- 
ly reports of Drs. Leith .and Haines — the same to which 
tlie Honourable Mr. G'a.ssels had referred in hi.s opening 
speech at the time of the introduction of the Bill. But 
the first ^lunieipnl Code was not a perfect piece of legis- 
lation. The sy.stem of the West, specially inmatt-rs sani- 
taiy, had to be engniftecl on the primitive one of the East, 
with its entirely different methods of social and domestic 
economy. The task uuderhiken by the legi-slntors of the 
day, albeit men of t/deuts and v.a.st administrative and 
hu.siiio.ss experience, was a nio.st difficult one. And many 
a .section taken from the Public Health Act and other 
Acts of England had to be reconciled and blended with the 
new legislative enterpiise on. which they had embarked. 

THE CRAWFORD REGIME. 

Thus the Government of Sir Bartlo .Frere had no 
ordinary duty to discharge in connexion witli the first 
Municipal Act of 18(35. The measure was there ; but who 
should be the man above all others to carry it out, .so as 
to achieve with fair success within a few .short years the 
object it had in view — namely, a progres.sive Municipal city 
with modern .sanitary standards wliich would vastly im- 
prove popular health conditions. Luckily, in the ranks of 
the Civil Service, Sir Bartle had discerned a young mem- 
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her of great physical energy, admirable aflniinistrativo 
capacity, and great fertility of resources, who could under- 
take to woi'k the Act, and place the muddled Municipal 
finances of the superseded Triumvirate — tlie same, to 
wliich Mr. C'as.sel.shad pointedly referred — on an organized 
and sound footing, eflect a complete transformation of 
the. city, as far as dirt and filth went, and establish a fair 
■condition of sanifettion in the ci'owded di.striets, so a.s to 
bring down the death-rate from fever and cholera. Such 
a person wii.s found in Mr. Arthur Cr’awfoi'd who may be 
fairly called our local Hanssmaun ; for, in the interest of 
truth, it must be observed that no <i{ty j^'Edile did more to 
lay the foundations of new Bombay^, .and rear thereon a 
stately edifice than that distinguished civilian- — an edifice 
which, of course, others coming after him, crowned, and 
acliieved for the city the .sobriquet not only of “ beautiful 
but the “ first in India.” A. brief account of the substantial 
achievements perform6<l by Mr. Crawford, conjointly with 
his ubiquitous and indefatigable lieutenant. Dr. Hewlett, in 
the ti’ansforinntion of Bombay has already been given. A, 
sagacious and far-sighted official, Mr. Crawford had talren 
■an uneri'ing view of the future wants arid I'erpiirements of 
expanding Bonrbay. No wonder that .such a Commis.sioner, 
armed with full authority, entered on his arduous task with 
all the enthu.siasm of a great civic I’eformer. And speak- 
ing from pev.sonnl experience, after the lapse of well nigh 
forty years, the present writer can say without the fear of 
exaggor-ation or contradiction, that had Mr. Arthur Craw- 
ford remained at the helm of Municipal aftair.s for twice six 
yc.ars, he would ha ve confen*ed .Still greater benefite on the 
town. 

But that was not to he. A gifted man, and a man of 
resolution and tho utmost promptitude, who often, like the 
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responsible general in the field, first did what was the right 
and proper thing to do at a critical moment, not only, to 
save disaster hut secure success, and afterwards took saiie- 
tiem of his superiors, Mr. Crawford, the more he wa.s 
anxious to render good to the city, the more he took res- 
ponsil)ilities on his head which, according to the constitu- 
tion, demanded previous sanction from the Justices, He- 
did so at all cost and at all hazard, but without counting 
hi.s masters, the ma.stors of the purse. And whoir some of 
the more inqui.sitive and public-spirited questioned him, in 
f.act heckled and liarried him, at the qu.-irtei-ly meetings,, 
he would grow impatient and not easily submit to 
the curb that was sought to be put upon him. That was, 
indeed, a tactical error on the part of one who in other- 
matters wa.s, indeed, a grea-t tactician. The error arose- 
from impatience of criticism, and eventually proved fatal 
to his position <as Municipal Commissioner. At first, there 
were only whispers a.s to the financial excesses over budget 
grants. Then the whispers rose to loud murnnu’S, till at 
last the murniur.s began to find vent at the ijnarterly meet- 
ings. Simultaneously, a rigid manner in which the taxe.s 
were gathei'od — a method which was in pleasant contrast 
with the extremely lax, nay corrupt, way in which taxes 
were collected diiring the previous regime — had become 
the theme of 'denunciation of the newly constituted Muni- 
cipality by the landlords who, being influential enough, set 
up a cj’y in the press. Thus, the feelings of the taxpayers 
were aroused. The promptitude -with which distraint w.ar- 
rants w'ere issued in large munbers alarmed the populace. 
They began contrasting the happy-go-lucky fashion in 
which matter.s municipal were previously managed Avith 
the rigidity with which they Avere carried out under the 
new Act, It is in human nature tfiat the taxpayer should 
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conf-irler the tax-gatherer as an umveleome visitor. And. 
■when the hist is stern of mood and unrelenting he no doubt 
become.^ 'positively odious. 

CMTICISM OF HIS FOUCV. 


Thins it came to pass that while the way in which the 
Municipal tax-gathei'er went about collecting his taxes 
brought odium on the chief, the headlong way -in which 
lie went about spending monies on objects of public utility, 
but sometimes without the sanction of the custodians of 
the city’s finances, brought the fire of hostile criticism on 
his head in the Corporation of the Justices. Even as early 
as 1867 the Bench deemed it right to appoint a Finance 
Committee of its own to thoroughly investigate the whole 
domain of municipal finance in all the multiplicity of its 
details, with a view to sounding the bottom, namely, 
whether the revenue derived from the taxation, as pres- 
cribed under the Act, was sufiicient to meet the lai’ge ex- 
penditure necessary for the efficient conservancy of the 
city. That Committee’s report was not a pleasant docu- 
ment to peruse, For’ it disclosed a state of finance which 
made some of the municijial watchdogs in the Corporation 
apprehensive of the future. A variety of criticisms began 
to appear in the columns of the press, English and Verna- 
cular. Exaggerated reports began to be ch'culated about 
the way in which large expenditure was incurred on public 
works. The interested and more designing oven went about 
attributing corruption to the new regime. On the one 
hand there was a talk of finding out new sources of revenue 
to meet new and imgent requiremeute which practical ex- 
perience suggested. On the other hand, there was a 
strong determination to have no additional taxation, the 
cry being insensately raised that it yras extremely hiu’den- 
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some and vexatious in mone ways than one. Thus, tho 
&st seeds of adverse criticism, which eventually led to a. 
powerful and influential agitation, were sown. It was at 
this juncture that writers in the press on local taxation 
were busy. There was a suggestion to restore the Town 
Duties which, in face of the Honourable Mr. Juggonath 
Sunkersett’s support in the open Council in 1865, were 
abolished. There was again a talk of Municipal Certificate 
and other taxes. Mr. M.artin Wood, the Editor of the 
Times ef India, and a member of the Corporation of Justic- 
es, addres.«ed a long letter to his colleagues, pointing out 
what should be done to meet the deficit of 8 lakhs which 
eventually swelled to 19. A staunch economist of broad 
views and an ardent advocate of the “Free breakfast-table” 
of J ohn Bright and Richard Oobden, he deprecated all propo- 
sals for the re-impo.sition of the Town Duties, He observed 
in his letter that “ it has been sought to arbitrarily fix the 
limit of the house tax, that impost which must ever foi’m 
the largest item of the municipal income ; and in place of 
the abandoned revenue, it was attempted to revive discard- 
ed methods of taxation, which, however ‘productive,’ in the 
superficial sense of the term, are constantly liable to abuse, 
and open to the objection that they fall in unequal propor- 
tion on the poox’er e1as.ses and on persons who ai>e not re- 
presented in the Oorpov.ation.” Other issues were also 
raised and hotly discussed. For instance, in connexion 
with the means to be adopted for meeting the deficit, it 
was argued, whether the rates levied brought into the 
municipal coffers all that they ought. Then, again, it was 
alleged tlmt the raising of revenue by the collection of 
rates was irremediably bad, Mr. Wood observed that “the 
vocab^dary of denunciation has been exhausted in charac- 
terising the present method of obtaining the municipal 
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income as one of the most iniquitoim things the .sun looks 
down upon either in torrid or temperate zones.’’ 

THE oerosmoN. 

It will be seen from the above extracts which way the 
wind of deficit discovered by the Finance Committee was 
blowing in 1868. Mr. Wood’.s letter is a mo.st valuable and 
hi.storical one, in .so far, that it ably and judiciously focu-s- 
,ses the l eal fuuineial points which were then at issue in tlie 
Corporation and warmly discussed — a Corporation which 
was proud of merchants like Hamilton Maxwell and James 
Alexander Forhes; of economists and publicists like lioliert 
Knight and Martin Wood, John Connon and Jame.s Mac- 
lean, not to mention James Taylor, the redouhtable Secre- 
tary of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce ; scientific ex- 
perts of the calibre of Captain Heni’y, whose Imat adorns 
the gilded Chamber of the Corporation to-day, and Colonel 
Hancock ; of great lawyers like the Honoiu'able Mr. WMte 
and Mr. (now Sir Andrew') Scoble. Then, again, there 
were Mr. Xaoroji Furdoonji and Mr. Fi.sliwanath Narayan 
Mandlik and Mr. Sorabji Shapurji Bengalee — Davids figlit- 
ing on behalf of the mte-payers, with the Goliaths of the 
landlord interests in the persons of Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
Mangaldas Kathoobhoy and Mr. Byramji Jeejeebhoy. The 
letter of Mr. Wood is an historical one, and may still he 
read with profit by .students in high practical economies 
and municipal finance, as well as that of Mr. (now Su’) 
P. M. Mehta, read befoi-e the Bombay Branch of the 
East India Association in 1871, with its further historical 
survey and the practical proposals detailed therein which 
were eventually adopted in the new Act of 1872. So warm 
was the discussion in 1868 that there were not wanting 
members of the Corporation who airily and superficially 
talked of the water rate iw a ‘i confiscation,” as some do 
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oven now, It was denouziced as a “ wholesale system of con- 
fiscation.” Mr. Wood called it “one of the most extraordin- 
ary devices that has been resorted to in order to obtain teinijo- 
rary ezddenoe for the fiction— tliat ‘all the burdens of the 
place have been fastened upon a few thous.and shoulders.’ 

THE SOBEll AND THOUGHTFUL WING. 

It will be seen from the above facts how strongly was 
the Corporation of 18G8 alarmed at the temporary deficit 
in expenditure, alleged to have been all wrought by the 
improvidence and exteivaganco of Mr. Arthur Crawford. 
But the more sober and thoughtful were for talcing a calm 
and unimpassioned view of the whole situation without in 
anyway attempting to justify some of the unconstitutional 
vagaries of the Gommis.sioner. Hence, nothing could be 
more admirable than the concluding words of Mr. Wood. 
Those were, indeed, words of wisdom and sagacity, but un- 
fortunately lost on an excited populace which, cbsifing 
under the new system of Municip,al Government, really 
cried out for its destruction after the manner of the Roman 
general to level Carthage to the ground. The crisis, how- 
ever, had not reached its climax which was to come later 

on ; but the materials ivere hebg fast gathered to heap a- 
pile which was finally to be exploded. The word.s, however, 
of Mr. IMartin Wood might be here repeated, for they em- 
bodied a truth wluch, in the he.at of party passion and 
party strife, w-as wholly forgotten. 

“ The steady, harmonious development of Municipal 
Government ; the eoraplcto wwking out of sanitary princi- 
ples ; the bringing of plentiful supplies of pure air, light, 
and water into the midst of our crowded urbiin population, 
are all objects for which our , leading citizens will, I feel 

sure, be ready to make many efforts, and, if needful, to 
endiu-e some sacrifices. Perplexing as the present .position 
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■of aJJaii's may seem, the sentiment of the civic piicle, and 
«til1 more, the promptings of human thoughtfulness will 
■avail with the Justices, to prevent the Coi’ixiration from 
i’alling back on an indolent and unequitable civic policy.” 

We have already pointed out how the storm was brew- 
■ing in 18G8. All .sorts of e-Kaggerated rumours were 
tlofited to the effect that (1) the Municipal establish- 
ments were maintainod on an extravagant scale of pay ; 
^2) that the amount of outstandings was ■well nigli ‘15 
liikhs ; and (3) that considerable defalcations liad occurred 
in the Collection Doparfcmeut. As if those allegations wore 
not enough, the landlonl interest wms to. the fore clamoui’- 
ing against the large number of distraint warrants which 
■had to be necessarily i.s.sued to bring to bookii clussof rate- 
payers who contumaciously refused to pay their dues. 

As to the general impression touching establishments, 
•a select Committee of the Bench, specially appointed for 
'the purpose, after a close and lengthened investigation, 
reported that substantially there was no foundation for 
the outside reports. They, however, recommended a few 
comparatively insignificant charges and reductions, and 
one or two increases. All these recommendations were 
afterwards considered with reference to the budget for 
1869 and approved by the Justices. At the same time, 
the Finance Committee advised the separation of the 
assessment from the collection department. 

Next, with regard to the extraordinary and utterly 
unfounded statement a, bout outstandings to the extent of 
'25 lakhs. It was undoubtedly true that large arrears had 
to be collected ; but the reason of the arrears was princi- 
pally owing to the lax regime of the previous administra- 
tion and to the refusal of many a rate-payer to discharge 
Ills obligation. From the proceedings of the Finance Com- 
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mititee it appeared that the estimated income fi’om all 
sources for the year was Es. 21,84,280 after the rmiount 
actually realised had been deducted. In the words of Mr. 
Cmvford, “ this was erroneously supposed by tlie ptibliu to 
lie th&i overdm, whereas it included the estim.ate of income 
for the half year only just beginning, or one-half the year’s 
invemie. Many people added to this the oiit.standing for 
former years, Rs. 3,78,586, and then arose the cry that 
there were 25| lakhs of arrears! Wherefm the actual 
amount overdue, or in arrears, was only about 11 lakhs.’ 
Huch was the arithmetic of the populace who, somehow 
irritated by the way in which the .army of tax-gatherers 
was let loase on them, wore not slow to fly any flimsy 
Ixilloon that came handy to them, if only to daimige the 
chief executive, the head and front of their UTath. But 
even these 1 1 Itdchs were recovered to a largo extent by 
the employment of extra agoncy for collection which the 
Finance Committee had sanctioned. We make reference to 
these facts in order to point out how many were the mis- 
statements thus circulated iimong an ignorant and excited 
' public ; and how faggots were being collected to raise a pile- 
on which to burn the Municipal Commissioner alive. 

That the populace was angi'y will no doubt be seen 
from the following facts regarding notices and warrants- 
for payment of arrears ; — 

Issued in 1868, 

WaiTfints. 

663 For House Rate. 

3,627 For police, lighting and ha- 
lalcore rate-s. 


h!:otice.s 

3,653 

8,840 
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It should be recsillecl here that wluleatthe commence- 
ment of 1869, the arrears were 11 lakhs for rates, those 
estimated as itTecoveniUe were only 32,642 melees. 

Coming to the third allegation, as to defalcations, it 
may be observed that these had chiefly occurred in what 
was then called the Tent Establishment. Every cold 
weather a tent was pitched on the inaidan, somewhere near 
the corner of the Gaiety Theatre, where licenses were 
is.sued for hired vehicles. There were many lengthy dis- 
cus.sions on the subject in which the late Mr. Naoroji Fur- 
doonji took the most active part. The suspected parti e.s 
Were one Yeshwantrao llallwant and Teinoolji, the 
cashier. At the instance of the Bench proceedings were 
instituted .against these two persons, though the municipal 
lawyers as well .as the Finance Committee which originally 
investigated the matter were both of opinion that there 
was no criminal charge against them. Throughout Miv 
MacCulloch, a most able and eloquent counsel, the like of 
whom the bar has not since seen, acted as counsel for the 
Justices, There were miiny hearings and man}’' adjourn- 
ments. Eventually the case had to be withdrawn as Mr. 
MacCulloch found it impossible to prove the charge. But 
cm’iou.sly enough, so inflamed was the popular mind against 
the Commissioner that the story was widely circulated that 
under pretext of the illness of Mr. Maidmeiit, the Control- 
ier, the prosecutor was allowed to withdraw the case. We 
all know, however, that once when an improf?.sion, hovvever 
unfounded, take.s liold of the public, it is hard to remove 
it in .spite of the most conclusive evidence. 

The oflicial year 1869-70 was a quie.scent one; but the 
sensational events of the previous year had diminifshed 
public confidence in the administration of the Municipality. 
Borne of the most active spirits in the Bench of Justices 
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had become the closest scrutineers of municipal finance in 
all its branches and were constantly intei'pellating the 
Executive. Asa result as many as six different special 
committfte.s had been appointed to investigate and repoi t 
on various matters. It may bo just as well to acqimint 
the reader with the objects of these committees 

1. To consider the constitution of the Oor’poration 
and the position of the Executive. The one man’s rule 
was growing odious a3id the Justices in cei’tain matters 
found th6mselve.s powei’less to control the Jlnnicipal auto- 
crat or dictator. 

а. To reoi'gani.se the entire system of keeping Muni- 
cipal accounts. The Committee did most useful work and 
made many valuable suggestions which were all adopted. 

3, To consider de novo the whole fiscal system of the 
Municipality. Tliere was a constant war outside between 
the landlords and the occupiers or tenants as to the ulti- 
mate liability for payment of the halaloore, water, police, 
and lighting rates. The expediency of the reimposition of 
the town duties was also one of the .subjects of reference. 

4, To consider the liability of Government to pay 
taxes on its buildings and property, and the legal liability 
of the Municipality towaixls the payment of the Vehar 
w.ater-works which were constructed by Government, The 
origin.'il co.st was ostim.-ited at 25 lakhs, but the final figure 
swelled to 38 lakhs. The Mvinicipality demurred to share 
in the excess beyond the original estimate. 

5, 'To take an inventory of all Municipal property in 

the city. . 

б, To reconsider the sanitary clause.s under Act II 
of 18S.0, 

; : It may also be observed here that for the first time 
the Legislature was applied to by the Municipality far 
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powers to contribute to primary education in the 'city — 
powers wliich were erilai’gecl, after considemble wrangling, 
in the present Municipal Act. The appointment, however, 
of some of the Committees referred to, was the prelude to 
the storm that was .soon to overtake the Commi.s.sioner. 
In. the niextCliapter will be narrated the .story of the actual 
Inirricane which eventually swept away the org.anisation of 
the. Bench of Justices as a Municipal Corporation, and made 
way for a new body on which for the first time the rate- 
paying interest was enfranchised to sit, and the priiiciifie of 
taxation and representation by Government was recognised 
and conceded. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 


MOiYSTBK I’OUUIiAB AGmTXON AGAINSl' TOE OOlfSTITUTIOK 
AND MUNIOIPAIj EXTllAYAGANCE. 

W E have pointed out how the citizens of Bombay’ wore 
gi'eatly cxei-dsed by and even indignant at, the way 
in which distress warrants, to recover arrears of taxes were 
issued by thousand.s. The obloquy of that particular pro- 
cedure was thrown by the ignorant populace on the Com- 
missioner, when, as a matter of fact, he was simply carry- 
ing out one of the ill-advised provisions of the Municipal 
Act of I860 in reference to taxation. An entirely new 
set of taxe.s wn.s imposed for the first time as stated in 
a previous chapter. The incidence of taxation to the 
extent of 10 per cent, out of 18, was .shifted from the 
houseowner to the occupier. The system was introduced 
without the least inquiry as to whether occupiers’ fcixes,. 
namely, halalcore cess, water, police and lighting mtes, 
could he levied in a City like Bombay with its ch.awl popu- 
lation in thoiasands. It was the greatest fiscal mistiike of 
tlio kind that was ever made. It refdly came to this in 
practice, that while the bills ought not to have been more 
than 15,000, they really swelled to ten times that number. 
Something like 84,000 half-yearly bilks had to ho made out 
for house and police rates and about 30,000 quartoily lalLs 
for water rate aud wheel tax ! The .system was undoubt- 
edly the cause not only of infinite expenditure of labour 
and money bub of great oppr'e.ssion. But Mr. Crawford 
was certainly not responsible for the state of matters which. 
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was prev-alent owing to this faulty fiscal system. He was 
as much a loud comjfiauiimt of it as the most clamant Jus- 
tice who represented the voice of the poor occupiers, in the 
Ooi’poration, 

Then to this indignant cry was joined the cry of the 
hou.seowner who talked of his ten percent, tax as “ grind- 
ing.” He found it oijportune to make common cause with 
the occupier, though in his case he was fully able to’ be.ar 
the tax, which was certainly nob uni’easonahle. The out- 
come of all the cry in 1867 and 18<58 was the introdnction 
of a bill in the Legislative Oouncil to amend the Act. The- 
Government went so far as to take evidence before the 
Select Committee a.s regards the real financial po.sition of 
the Municipality. That evidence was of so unfavourable a 
character that the Finance Oomiuittee as well as all the 
members of the Bench determined to prevent a recurrence 
of the imsati.sf£iGtory state of afi’airs. It was agreed on the 
motion of Mr. Oui’rey, then agent of the B. B, &C.1. 
Bail way, at one of the Bench meetings, to request Govern- 
ment to alter the Act so that all matters on wdiich changes 
were deemed highly expedient might ho .seriously attended 
to. The step the Ju.stices took was to ask Government to 
.appoint a eomrnis.sion “ to incpnre into and report upon 
the system and administration of the Municipality and 
upon the changes which .‘ire noce.ssary in the constitution 
of the Municip.ality and the Municipa.1 Act.” This motion 
for a time brought a sulwidenee of the agitation, Thing.s 
went on smoothly afterwards ; and even popular intei'est 
seemed to have considerably waned. It was only a tempo- 
rary calm before the storm. But the Ooi-ernment unfor- 
tunately mistook this lull and thought that it neoil take no 
more legislative action. The Bench had come to the eon- 
chrsion that the Municipal Commissioner needed strong 
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■financial conti-ol, and that the Controller was feeble and 
unable to control him. Hence the Government shelved 

■ the suggestion of the . Justices by informing them that 
“ before considering the advi.sfibility of altering the exist- 
ing arrangements ” they would “await the expression of an 
■opinion f ram H. M’s. Jiistice.s as to whether they them- 
.selves cannot, under the power.s they already pos.sess, 

- secure a more complete control than that which appears to 
have been hitherto oxerci.sed.” This w.os unfortunate. The 
■Government, anxious to .save their own nominee from the 
allegations brought against him, turned the latter against 
the Justices by saying they had not fully exercised the 
power's they had and that they would do well to do so ins- 
tead of seeking legislative aid I The reply was unhappy 
and in a way unjust to the Bench. It created a great deal 
of hostile criticism which was well echoed in the press. 
The Times of India criticised the Government in a scathing 

■ leader*, part of whicli we quote, to show, if anything, the 

spirit of independence, in which Municipal affairs in those 
days and the relations of the Government towards the 
Municipality were criticised ; “ After receiving this letter, 

the Bench would be fully justified in declining all further' 
public activity in Municipal aftair.s. No such plea, how- 
ever, would be warrant for .silence or slackness on our part, 
and we shall take any and every opportunity that may 
arise to expose the glaring defects of a system which, hy 
the confession of its admii-ors, has brought ns into great 
want, great debt, and great emb.ari*assment, and, a.s we 
have repeatedly pointed out, one whicli affords no sort of 
guarantee that these expensive luxuries will not go on 
increasing yeai* by year, until the lucky bour arrives when 
we shall have a Government in Bombay.” However, 
though the Government directly I'efused to accede to the 
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fair request of the Bench, it took indii’cct means which 
resulted in the appointment of half a dozen difierent com- 
mitteesfrom among the Justices, the same to which reference 
has already been made. Meanwhile more facts as to extrava- 
gant expenditure on establishments, on the undesirability 
of an expensive hlunicipal work.shop,-^the theme of many 
a tirade since those days— on the white elephant of a brick 
ostalilishment at Panwel to manufacture bricks departmeii- 
tally for the drainage system, and other topics rvere lieiiig 
continuously discussed in and out of the pre.ss, There was 
also the alleged irregularity of the Commissioner in not 
bringing to the notice of the Bench large contracts for 
public works. Furthermore, Mr. Crawford, without the 
knowledge of the Justices, entered into an improvident 
lease with the late Mr. A. H. Wadia for renting his build- 
ing (the old Municipal Ollice which, asaltci’ed, is now owned; 
and occupied by the Army and Navy Stoies) for ten years 
at a monthly rental of B„s. 2,825. This was the last straw 
which broke the camel’s back. The rate-payers were aghast 
at it ! Their indignation knew no bound.s. Eventually, a 
Eatepa 3 mr.s’ Association, under influential ausspices, came 
into existence ; and on 9th Novembei', 1870, a monster me- 
morial was sent uqi to the Bench, bearing 2,000 signatures, 
amidst much popular enthusiasm and demonsti'ation. The 
memorialists complained of oppressive taxation, of the in- 
tense di.'^satisfaction of the people at the army of bailiffs let 
loose on them with thousands of distre.ss wari-auts, of the 
extravagant expenditure oh establishment and public 
works and all the rest of the iniquities of the Municipal 
Commi.ssioner who defied everybody, including the Bench, 
and who could not be financially controlled by the oiBcer 
appointed for the purpose. The Bench, of course, replied 
that it was powerless in the matter, whereupon, the late- 
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jwyers sent a second petition urging on the Justices nob 
to allow their gi'ievances to escape their attention, but 
make a final effort to I'elieve them fi-om the many evils in- 
flicted on thetn under the operation of the Act. Even to 
-that earnest prayer tlie Jastice-shadno reply to give. They 
repeated their inability to do so. At last they were em- 
boldened to submit a petition to the Government itself. 
Meanwhile, the more ardent and puhlic-.spirited among the 
Bench of Justices, headed by the late Mi-. James Aloxan- 
■ der Forbes, of the eminent hoiuse of Mes.si’.s. Foibes and Co,, 
and fi host of the most eminent European and Indian J us- 
ticos, brought forward !i motion to have the constitution of 
the Municipality altered and placed on a sound footing. 
The meeting was a specisil one called for discussing Mr. 
Forbes’ motion. It was fixed for flOth June 1871 under 
the Presidency of Mr. (now Sir Andrew) Scoble, who was 
the Advocate-General of the d.ay'. It was a memorable 
meeting, which w.as adjourned four time.s before it finished 
its work on 7th July midst the thundering .applause of the 
surging populace which had met outside the Town Hall to 
bles-s the I'eformers and force the hand.s of the Government 
in the matter of local self-government in the city. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE GREAT REFORM MEETING IN THE CORPORATION 
AND INDICTSIENT OF Mil. CRAWFORD. 

I N tlift Mniiidpal hi.story of Bombay no day is more 
inemortible, indeed, .and none moi-e likely to be re- 
membered with feelings of piide and satisfaction for m.any 
•a long year yet to come, than the 30th June, 1871. It 
waa'on that day that the leading and most public spirited of 
her citizens, European and Indian, commenced a constitu- 
tional struggle, courageou.s but bloodless, which eventually 
•emancipated the city from the chains of legalised fiscal 
oppi’e.ssion and an improvident ledile-ship, otherwise benefi- 
cent, and secured for the people at large that civic freedom 
which, slowly broadening from precedent to precedent, has 
made our Municipality to-day the model that it is, despite 
very many imperfection.s, in the whole of the Indian Em- 
pire. But that freedom wa.s not won without an arduous 
campaign and without con.siderable generalship. It was 
also won because of tbe justice and reasonableness of the 
popular demand for self-government, with the minimum of 
official control. 

Events had so conspired, and Municipsil finance had 
been such a terrible target of enlightened criticism in and 
out of the Press, that it was inevitable that the day of 
reckoning should come. The popular outcry and indigna- 
tion against Mr. Crawford’s financial mismanagement had 
I'eached to a pitch when it could be no longer ignored by 
tbe Justices. Already, the worshipful Bench was divided 
into two partie.s, the one which endeavoured to wink -at 
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some of his financial lajises and unconstitutional pi-ooediu-e 
and the other YY’hich attempted uncompromisingly to make 
the most of tho.se grave administrative error.s and Ining 
about his downfall. The last were honestly of conviction 
that to tolerate any longer Mr. Orjwford .as the Municipnl 
dictator Avas to endanger the civic government and plunge 
it into an inextricable condition of financial pmban’as.smenb. 
The true remedy, they thought, for such a state of affaire 
was to alter the constitution. It was deemed futile to con- 
trol the Commissioner, though the Government observed 
that the remedy really l.ay in their own hands. Those who- 
were not in the fray but took an unbiassed view of the 
situation — it was, of cour.se, a glorious minority — wore of 
opinion that it was im^iosssible, so long as there was na 
unwieldy body like the Bench of Justices, to enforce thS' 
previsions, within the four comers of the Municipal Act, 
for the proper control of the Commissioner. But in the' 
Bench the oppo.sition ivas in such a condition of excite- 
ment that it blamed tlie con.stitution itself for the pass to- 
Which the Municipality ivas brought, entire!}' ignoring its- 
own impotence to put eftectiv'ely into foice the powmrs for 
checking and controlling the Commis.sioner. It took no- 
heed of its own powerlessness. It was .so occupied in the 
heat of the excitement caused by the controversy, w’itli the 
many alleged imperfections of the Act, that it was blind to 
its own failure in the matter. The faculty of self-intros- 
jjection Avas entirely benumbed. There Avas no calm and 
uniinpassioned endeavour on the piirt of its prominent 
members to examine their own action and discover how far 
they themselves had misised doing aught in time to .arrest 
the mischief which they so warmly denounced. But after 
all they Avere human, and none can blame thorn for tlii.s 
■want of self-analysis of their O'wn conduct and action. 
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The oppositionj again, -was a majority. It counted on 
its own inlierent strength to carry those proposals of re- 
form on -which it bad set its- heart. We shall show, as we 
proceed further, how these -were based entirely on an erro- 
neous conception of what true local self-gorernment ought 
to he. It had even then hut faint notions of a broad re- 
presentative popiular element which was xieees.saiy for the 
purpose. It aimed at a very narrow, reform, the principle 
of which was financial control of a somewhat better cha- 
racter. The broader lines, and the most satisfactory, on 
Which the reform should proceed, w'ere never thought of y 
or, if thought of, were never formulated in the way they 
ought to have been. At this time of the day, looking back 
over the years that have elapsed since 1871, it really seems 
astonishing that the leaders of reform, European and 
Indian, ignored what men like John Stuart Mill and others 
had said and written so well on the true principles on 
which- alone the management of the local affiiirs of a people 
by the people themselves could he c-arried out with fair suc- 
cess, Perhaps, they thought that Bombay -was not ripe 
for even rudimentary i-epresentativo civic government, 
Pei'haps, they considex'ed that the demand for such a 
government might wreck the modicum of moderate reform 
they were agitating for. Or it may be that they thought 
the Government, with its extremely conservative instincts, 
might consider such a step revolutionary and get hysterical 
over it. Be the cause what it may, it is a fact that none of 
those -who took the most prominent part in the agitation for 
the reform of the Municipal constitution,'submitted aproposal 
the basal principle of which was the independent governm erit 
of the affairs of the city by the rate-payers. Only one of 
the Justices .suggested it ; but, he was then crying in tlie 
wilderness, tliough he had tlie proud satisfaction of know- 
.8' . ' ■ ■ 


ing, when the reform was actually introducefl, that it was 
on the broad lines of his original proposal that it was 
carried ont, after much needles criticism of an impassioned 
and thoughtless character. That penson was indeed young 
in age ; but still, coming a.s he did fresh from the free at- 
mosphere of England, he had the courage and the sagacity 
to .snbmit it to his fellow-justices. He was no other than 
Mr. (now Sir) P. M. Mehta, then still unknown to local 
fame but posse.ssiiig in him all the germs which have 
culminated in that enviable emineiit position which he 
deservedly cnjoj's to-day as the leader of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and the leading man of the 
city.: 

But to proceed with the history of the reform agita- 
tion. Mr. J. A. Forbes, of the eminent house of Messrs. 
Forbes and Co., a most infl-uentkl and public-spirited citi- 
zen, placed himself at the head of the party of reform, 
Among whom were the following well-known citizens-; — 

Mr. James Maclean, Editor of the Bombay Gazette, 
Mr. Mai’tin Wood, Editor of the Times of India, Captain 
G. F. Henry, Agent, P. and 0. S. H. Co,, Mr. Currey, 
Agent, B, B. and C. I. Kailway Co., Mr. Percy Leith, of 
iMessrs. Forbes and Co., Mr. Hamilton Maxwell of Messrs. 
W. i^icol and Co., Mr. A. C. Gumpert of Mos-srs, Huschke 
and Co., Mr. F. Matthew, .Engineer, B, B. and 0. I. Rail- 
way Co., Sir. James Taylor, Secretary, Cliambor of Com- 
merce, Mr. John Connon, Chief Presidency Magistrate, 
Commander 0. Robinson, Chief Haval officer. Captain H. 
Morland, Mr. G. .F. Rimington, of Messrs. Rimington, 
Hore and Langley, Mr, F. S. Hore, of Messrs. Rimington, 
Hore find Langley, . Dr. T. Blnnoy, Mr. Mathias Mull, 
Proprietor, T lines of India, Payne Barra.s, Railwa,y 

Magistrate, Captain W. Pj Walshe, .and many others. 


The leading Indian Justices who supported Mr 
Forbes were ; — 

Sir Jamsetji Jeejeeblioy, Bart, (the second), Mr. 
;H<>rabji J'amsetjoe Jeejeebhoy, Mr. Now'roji Furdonji, Mr. 
fiorabji Sbapurji Bengalee, Mr. Vishwanath Nsirayan 
Mandlik, Mr. Buclmdin Tyabji, Mr. P. M. Melifci, Mr. 
iVI. G. K.inade, Mr. Vnrjeev.aTida.s Madhevdas, J)r. Atma- 
ram Pandoeraug, Mi-. Korinnsjee Dadabhoy, Mr, Cnr.setji 
Furdonji, Mr. Kajida.s Mancbaram, Mr. ?\ana Moraba and 
otliers. 

On the opposite side wei-e arranged a few, chief 
among whom were : — 

Colonel Plancock, Cori.snlting Engineer for Railway.^ ; 
Mr. J. P. Green, Barrister (and afterwards a Judge) ; Mr. 
R. Kniglit, Editor, fitar of India ; Mr. T. ()rmi.ston, Chief 
Engineer, Elphinstone Laud Co., Mr. Dosirblioy Framji, 
IVlr. Narayan Wasudev, Mr. V. J. Sunkersett and others. 

At the instance of Mr. J. A. Forbes and his suppor- 
ters, a .special meeting of the Worshipful Bench of Justices 
wa.s called in the Durbar-room of the Town Hall, on 30th 
-Jvtne, 1871, under the Presidency of Mr. (now Sir 
Andrew) Scoble, who was the Advocate-General of the 
day. The substance of Mr. Forbe,s’ re, solution was, that 
for purposes of better cheek and control of Municiptil 
finance, there should be appointed twenty-four .3 usticea of 
the Peace, ns a maximum, Thase would form the Town 
Council, the entire respoirsibility of the execvitive power of 
the Municipality .should bo vested in these clio.sen twenty- 
four, or sixteen as a minimum, of whom 12 .should invaria- 
bly be in the city to form a quorum. But Mr. Forbes 
would not have all the twenty-four, or si.xteen, whichever 
number was fixed, from among the Justices, Four of the 
'Town Councillors were to be elected by the houso-holder.s 
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fiji a “ tle.«iut.bl.e experiment.” This Wris the substance of 
Mr, Forbes’ reform which the special meeting of the Jus- 
tices were called upon to comsider. Of eour.se, popular 
interest had been so greatly excited that the Durbar-room 
was crowded almost to .suffociition and many a spectator 
bad to content himself with standing in the corridors, and 
on the two .s|>.acion.s flights of .steps which lead to the room. 
The audience wtx.s mo.st enthusiastic and was constantly 
surging forward to get a chance of standing room. "When 
Mr. Forbes had concluded his long .speech, Captain Flenry 
(agent of the P. and 0. Co.), appealed to the chairman to 
move out to the larger hall .as the Durbar room “ was al- 
most unbearable” to stay in for any further length of time. 
However, it would have been inconvenient in the midst of 
the proceedings for the meeting to transfer itself to the 
hall. But all the throe sittings which took place subse- 
quently ware held there. Mr. Forbe.s’ speech was long but 
entirely free from personalitie.s. A perfect gentleman as 
he was, one who thoroughly understood the amenities of 
public meetings as well as the grarity of the oecnsioii, he 
never allowed a single word to pass from his lips which 
could be even remotely con.strned into a per.sonal obser- 
vation. He thus set a mo.st excellent example to tho.se 
who followed him. Moreover, Mr, Forbes, as alleged hy 
hi.s siqiporters, had made out a complete ca.se in support of 
his motion. His speech was rojileto with fact.s and aigu- 
ments, so that there was not the slightest need to indulge 
in any personal obsei’vations. He xvas no practised .speaker; 
but all the same he was a husines.s man, and as .such he 
proceeded with his remarks in a business-like way. The 
audience was most enthusiastic, while he was the popular 
hero of the dajq held in the highest esteem and regard by 
all classes of the community as the very personification of 
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iin lioiiourable English merchant and gentleman and a 
valiant local Hampden besides. I3y the hearty and fre- 
quent applause with which lie was greeted, whenever ha made 
-a “palpable hit,” the iuidience, in spite of the warning of 
the Chairman to refaiin from effusive demonstmtion, seemed 
to express their unqualified concurrence in wliat fell from 
liim. They showed how severely tliey felt the o]ipressivO 
municipal taxation a.nd how cordially they disapproveil of 
the extravagant expenditure to which Mr. Forbes referred. 
It was a nieinorablu silting wliioh in point of interest has 
not been known to have been liitherto surpa.ssed— such was 
the popular excitement, and such the quality of the speeches 
which were delivered thereat and such the eminent posi- 
tion of the principal speakers on ■whom the public had the 
utmost confidence. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


JIUKICIl'Ar. ilBFOItM MEETINO.S — SHI. FOEBES’ INDICTSIENT 
OP SIR. CKAAVFOEl), 

W E ulity HOW formulate the Resolution of Mr. Foi'l)e.s 
which was divided into three parts. The first of 
these was that for the pnri)o.sos of the A<3t, the entire exe- 
cutive power and responsibility bo vested in a Town Council 
of .sixteen meinbeis six to be nominated and appointed by 
Government, six by a majority of the votes of the Bench 
of Justices, and four to be .specially elected by householders 
(or occupiers) wlm pay not less than Rs, 25 per month 
rental. The Comicil, so formed, to be provided with a 
Socretai’y who shall receive .such allowances out of the 
Municipal Funds as shall from time to time be fixed by 
that body, provided the salary shall not exceed Rniiees. 
1,500 per month. Secondly, that the powers vested in the 
Municipal Act of 1865 to the Commissioner shall he vested 
in the Towur Council. Practically, it was proposed that the 
Town Council .should supersede the Municipal Commission- 
er. That body was to undertake .all executive function.s 
with a secretary ! It signified that the executive re.sponsi- 
hility should be divided among .sixteen people instead of 
being centred in a single individual. How that might 
have worked in practice need not be said. In reality, the* 
work would have been discharged by the secretai>y nndcr 
the direction of the Town Coiiueil, but without any 
responsibility whatever. These proposals argued a lamenta- 
ble want of .sagacity iind practiced wisdom. And it is indeed 
fitrange how such practical men of busine.s,s as Mr. Foilie.^ 
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and liis colleagues could have .seriously proposed .so ill- 
digested a scheme of i-eform, : 

But to in-oceed. The third part of the Resolution 
referred to the vesting in the Town Council the appoint- 
ment of all .subordinate officers up to a maxiraum salary of 
Rupees .'500 per month, and thsit of officers above that 
amount was to be subject to the sanction of the Bench. 
It wn.s also proposed that the appointment of Controller 
of Accounts, Health Officer and Executive Engineer should 
I’e.st .solely with the Town Council, and not with Govern- 
mei>t, but subject to the approval of the Bench. There 
was, liow'ever, this pi-oviso, namely, that the appointments 
should be made if found neces.sary ! This condition was, ’ 
no doubt, the outcome of the economic spirit of the 
reformer.?. The spirit may be piui.sed but not the wisdom 
that suggested it. For even the experience of the first six 
years of municyial administration might have informed 
them that it was absolulety impossible that the financial 
and sanitary work of the city could be discharged efficiently 
without these directing agencies. The fact shows how 
immature anilimpmeuical was this propof3.al. 

In moving the Resolution Mr. Forbes delivered a 
long speech which was heard by the Justices .assembled 
and the aiulience in, the Durbar room with the greatest 
attention, more on account of the serious character of the 
bill of indictment agiiinst the CommiR.sioner than for the 
oratory of the mover which, of course, was of a homely 
charactei'. ilunicipnl eloquence was then in its infancy,, 
though, even iii those early days of local .self-government 
there were not wfintiiig “ twaddlers,” to use the expressive 
phrase of Mr. Knight. That member had the greate.st 
contempt for speakers who spoke eithei* for speaking’s 
sake or were inordinately exuberant in their verbosity. 
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But it must be .said to the credit of Mr, Forbes that 
lie studiously avoided personalities and refrained from 
indulging in unparliamentary langmigo or vituperative 
adjectives. The tone .and temper of the speech were ali 
that could be desired in a dignified and deliberative 
assembly, He began by saying, with extreme modesty, 
that, looking at the important nature of the llesolution, 
which woidd have “ a very povverful re.sult for good on the 
welfare of the inhabitants” of Bombay, he .sincerely wished 
it might have been recommended to the meeting by “ some 
one' more able.” However, it was not without “ great 
assurance of support ” that lie movmd the Resolution. That 
support convinced liim “ that public opinion has been roused 
on this question, and that whether one may to-daiy be in 
our favour or go against us, the subject which we have to 
discuss will not be allowed to drop, and that public opinion 
will insist upon being heard and upon having redress for 
what I consider in Bombay to be a gre.at grievance and a 
great burden.” There is not the slightest doubt as to the 
correctness of Mr. Forbes’s statement that public opinion, 
as we have already observed, was thoroughly aroused by 
what was alleged to be a great fiscal oppression of the 
municipality, and the grievances which a large body of the 
Bench, in whom were vested the municipal affairs of the 
city, had against their Municipal Oommi.ssioner, who had 
ridden rough-shod over many a constitutional provision of 
the Municipal Act, and laughed at the impotence of his 
corporate masters. Mr. Forbes Wiis terribly in earnest 
on this point, and ho made it even more cle.ar i2nmedi.-itGly 
by stating that the Bench was “entu'ely without power to 
check the evils, or to control in any w'ay the Municipal 
Executive." He dilated at length on the fiscal burdens 
which he alleged wei'e extremely onei'ous. They fell 


heavily on the rich, and the poor alike. The landlord 
complained that his income from rent was excised to the 
extent of 20 per cent. He described the variety of taxes 
then imposed on the house owner — that “ poor ” entity (?) 
which has never ceased grumbling from the days of Mr. 
Orawford to tho.se of Mr. Ollivant, and from the days of 
Mr. Ollivant to those of Mr. Harvey. The species which 
was then so clamoi’oim is no less clamorous to day. If it 
ha.s not to grumble about one matter, then it lias to grum- 
ble about another. Rut the grumbling is eternal. It will 
last so long as Government, whether local or Imperial, exists, 
fuid levies taxation which touches its pocket. Mr. Eorbes 
recounted the taxes which were alleged to fall heavily on 
the owner of house.s in the city in the ye.ar of giace 
1871. There was 6 per cent, of the house rate, 2 per cent, 
of police rate, 2 iier cent, of lighting rate, and 3 per cent, 
halalcore rate. Then there vvas 5 per cent, of the water 
rate. Those taxes made up 18 per cent.; but the income 
tax was then levied, first, at 3 J per cent, and afterwards 
at 1 per cent. It was intensely odious in those da}^^ and 
•all through the country it was most bitterly resented. 
Merchants, of course, disliked it the most. So in his 
vexation Mr. Foihes somewhat forgetfully added this 
•imperial tax to the local rates. However, there was the 
burden of 18 per cent. Mr. Forbes argued, though mo.st 
inconclusively, from a few cases of the insolvency of land- 
lords, that most of them were driven to great straits 
■owing to this heavy taxation. He adduced in support of 
his .statement the fact that 600 insolvencies were then 
regi.stered in the Court. A little search would have in- 
formed him that the bulk of these had absolutely nothing 
to do with munieip.al taxation. He was on surer ground 
when he related the hai’d.ship on the occupiers and the 


•avmy of bailiffs let loose on tliein with distress warrants — 
facts to which we lia.ve already amply referred — and allud- 
ed in support of his statement to the memoi’ial of 2,000 of 
the ratepayers submitted to the worshipful. Bench. Is ext, 
Mr. For)>6.s had a grievance as to the Town .Duty, special- 
ly the one levied on food grains. “ The Town Duties,” he 
observed, “ are acknowledged to be wrong in principle and 
to be doing great harm by. all who know anything of the 
.subject, and I should hope that we should soon be in a posi • 
tion to abolish them.” But the.se duties have .stood the test of 
time, albeit duties on food grains are still very properly con- 
tended for by .some close students of eeconomics in the Corpo- 
ration to be wrong in principle. Town duties on articles 
of luxury are a legitimate source of local revenue. But 
they ai’e certainly wi'ong who would tax the working- 
man’s food and firewood. Such indirect taxation, in which 
every intermediaiy who deals in such articles mfike.s a 
profit at the expense of the ultimate consumer, is really 
ino.st burdensome. The burden, however, is itnperceived,. 
and it is owing to that fact that there are .short-sighted 
Councillors who even to-day . think lightly of taxation on 
ar’ticles of the poor man’s daily subsistence and advocate- 
their retention. But this is somewhat of a digression. 
Mr. Forbes in 1871 hoped the Town Duties would soon be 
aboli.-^hed. We .are now at the commencement of a. new 
century. F evty years and more have rolled by since that hope 
was fervently expve-ssed, bnt the exigencies of Municipal 
finance am such everywhere that citizens may pi-opose 
their abolition, but it is the Municipal gods who dispose 
of- the tax. And .so far the di.spo.sition has never been in 
favour of the poor. "We still tax his food grains and the 
majority of the Councillors say with a light heart that the 
duty is no burden on the consumer ! 
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Next Mr. Forbe.s roamed wide over the expenditure 
of the Municipality. Here he was on .sure and strong 
ground, and most of his statements remained unchallenged. 
At lir-st he jdaintively complained of budgets which were 
cooked. But it i.s even doubtful now whether that com- 
pLaint has been removed. Anyhow members conversant' 
with municipal finance to-day know best whether the 
annual budgets submitted are or are not “ cooked.” Poor 
Mr. .Forbe.s for the life of him could not make out Mr. 
Crawfoid’s budget. He observed : — “ It is difficult to 
get all the information whicli one would wish. Our bud- 
gets are published, and there are reports published, but 
these are very skillfully got up, and they are got up in 
such a manner that it would require a skilful man, with 
no end of time on his hand.s, to really master the facts as 
as they are.” It may, however, be inquired which may 
he the budgets, local, provincial and imperial, which are 
imshilfully got up and which do not require ample time to 
be analysed? Mr. Forbes made much of 180 lakhs of 
municipal expenditure in six years, or .say, 20 laltlus on ,an 
average from 1865 to 1871. One hundred, and eighty 
lakhs of expenditure was eon.sidered exees.sive by Mi'. 
Forbes. An<l lii.s breath was taken aivay when be recalled 
that Mr. Arthur Cnawford had besides borrowed to the 
extent of 32 lakhs by way of raising loans 1 Thi.s brought 
iqy the total expenditure of that extra. vagant Commissioner 
to 212 lakhs! And what .substantial return had we to 
.show' for it ! So can'ied away wa.s Mr. Forbes by tlmse 
figures that he foi'got the immense sanitai'y and other 
impi'ovemeuts the city had undergone during the .si.x years,- 
and the many public worlns, some of a productive character, 
like the markets, which were constructed. Mr. Forbes, in 
the course of bis indictment,- could not see where the 
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rctiu'n wa.s. So he ohservecl rather rhetorically than as a. 
matter of fact, that he really “did not know where to turn 
to soinefchinff which we can say represents our money.” 

But this indictment wa-s not enough. Mr. Forbes had 
to voice another grievance which had reference to the 
(pie.stion of municipal .salaries. He observed tlia.t he could 
aver “ without hesitation” that the salaries allowed were 
“ disgraceful and o-Korbitant,” ISfow this was .scarcely fair 
so far as the salarie.s of the handful of the superior officers 
were concerned. These were fixed by statute. ' He ad- 
mitted this fact and yet he referred to them as if 
Mr. Crawford was the person who fixed them, We need 
not refer in detail to the comments of Mr. Forbes on the 
salary question, he having hardly apprehended the work 
of the Commissioner, the Health Officer and the Executive 
Engineer and the Controller. 

We mu.st now allude to the Panwell brick works. Those 
were erected .at a cost of over ,3 ]akh.s of rupees at Panwell, 
with the view of turning ont bricks clepartmentally for use 
in the construction of the much needed drainage works 
which the Commissioner had taken on hand. The idea of 
munieipali.sixtion of gas, water-snpply, and so forth was 
scarcely suggested. But Mr. Crawford, with his re.source- 
ful energy, seemed to hav’e foreshadowed that idea and 
courageously carried it out in practice. Whetlier even to- 
day it might be objected to by those who favour .munici- 
palisation of public works is a moot question. For even to 
the ardent advocates of such an idea, there is a certain 
limit. Such municipalisation should not collide with pri- 
vate trade and industry. It means Municipal trading, 
and how for municipal trading is compatible with municipal 
public works functions isa problem. They are wrangling over 
it mosfe warmly to-day. Hence, we may ea.sily imagine the 


Bench of Justices of 1871 standing aghast at the departin’e 
of the go-ahead Ootnmissioner from the orthodox principles 
of confining Municipal work strictly to brooms and mops.. 
The error which Mr. Crawford made was that he sunk 
on the woiks a capital which was admittedly iinimovident.: 
ISTo wonder Mr. Forbes’ busines,s instincts were rudely 
disturbed by such an. investment which hardly brought' 
that return of capital needed. On the contrary, the works 
entailed a heavy los.s. So Mr. Forbes wanted to know 
“ What return wo have had or what return we shall have 
from them." Then, again, there was another workshop 
which was called the White Elephant. The Municipal 
workshop, to turn out carts and minor casting.s needed 
for the engineer and health departments, was another 
eyesore to tlie refomiers who were intent on viendng 
everything from the fiiratrcial i)oint. The workshops were 
considered by Mr-. Forbes as an “ e.'cponsive holiday.” 
Even to-day there are Councillors in the Corporation who 
would maintain that opinion. And it Is a fact that the 
late Mr. Mowroji Fui’donji had in his <lay relentlessly 
denounced the workshops and even exposed the extrava- 
gances committed there by its head. Lastly, there was the 
municipal office, to which we have already referred as 
having been rented at Ks. 2,82?) per month. The last in- 
dictment wa.s too much for Mr. Crawford, who interposed, 
saying he would be happy to answer that question and to 
set Mir. Forbes right on marry others of a similar charactem, 
emairating from people who are in the habit of not sign- 
ing their names. I am ressponsible for that and I am pre- 
pared to justify it.” The next charge referred to was that 
of executing corrtrncts withorrt the , knowledge of the 
Justices. The Commissioner was accused of having 
iirfringed Clause 32 of Act II of 1865; “ I have a stroirg 
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iinpi'es.sion,” remarkecl Mr. Forbes, “ that that clause 
has not been very strictly adherred to, but on the 
conttni'y that it has been persistently and sy,stematically 
infringed. I say Act II of 1865 is bad, and ha.s fostered 
a bad .system, and it is to protest against the system and 
to aslc tlie justices to-day to approve of .step.s for getting 
that sy.stem removed .and altered that we are here to-day.” 
Th,at was the reason in fi nuteliell of the agitation at the 
head of which Mr. Forbes had whole-heartedly put himself. 
He spoke most feelingly on the subject and with an 
■ eamestness and a .spirit of disiuterestedne.ss which, more 
than his facts and arguments, were not on all fours 
greatly impres.sed the public. He said : “ I think the great 
desideratum in administering municipal business is caution 
and care, and due consideration in every step that is taken, 
not sudden jerks and sudden purcbises, and the sudden 
contracts and the sudden lease.s that are entered into , . 
what I complain of in the present S3’.stem Is that everything 
is left to one Comm i.s.sioner who feels himself responsible 
to no one — to the Bench he refuses to be re.sponsible, 
and Government don’t care to hold him ressponsible. 
Government don’t feel it to be their business to hold him 
responsible.” With these observations Mr; Forbes brought 
to a close his great speech, which was an indictment both 
against Government and the Commissioner, remarking that 
his brother Justices would remember that they had not 
come there “ to seiwe this interest or that intere.st,” that 
they had not come “ to oblige this man or that man,” but 
to perform a serious duty, and that every Justice present 
would vote according to his conscience for the best welfare 
of the city .at large. Mr. Forbes’ roisolution w.a.s seconded 
by Dr. Blaney, who, however, re.servod his b.attery of elo- 
(piBnoe .and ai'gnments till a later period of the debate. 


GHAPTEE XXIV. 


■CAP-rAIN HANCOCK’S AMESTOMENT TO Sill. POIIBES’ HESOLUTION, 

M r. FOKBES’ resolution wiis .seconded by Dr. Blaney, 
but he reserved his remarks till a kter period of 
the foiH days’ debate. That citizen at the time svas at the 
■very outset of hi.s civic career, though he had already made 
his mark at the Bench of Ju.stiees. A man of progi-essive 
ideas, he had from the very commencement of his entry 
there^ cast in his lot with the progimsivists of the day. 
And it was expected that Dr. Blaney would take his part 
in the vanguard of the reformers. Thus in him Mr. Forbes 
found a stout seconder. After him rose Captain (afterwards 
Colonel)Hancock, Consulting Government Engineer in the 
Railway Department. This Justice was a most sober and 
sagacious guide of the Municipal Commissioner. Perhaps, 
none would have been more chivalrous in his advocacy of 
that masterful ajdile than the gallant Captain. It was an 
open secret ,at the time that but for his sage counsel 
Mr. Crawford might have allowed himself, with his im- 
petuou.s character and extreme recldes-sness, to drift into a 
woi’se situation than that of the moment. Captain Han- 
cock was admitted on all hands to be his guardian angel. 
He realised with regard to Mr. Arthur Oi-awford that 
proverb which speaks of a friend in need being .a friend 
indeed. The amiable Captain, whom to know was a 
pleasure, was anxious that the storm then browing o'vmr Ids 
friend’s head migiit be avoided by cautious steering. 
Tliroughout his attitude was pacific. Such were the angry 
passions aroused, .^^1 such was the bitter .spirit of hostility 
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ot some of those arrayed against the Commissioner, that it’ 
was no easy task for the chief advocate of defence, so to 
say, to keep a calm and unperturbed attitude throughout 
the speecli, and refrain from indulging in any epithets or 
phrases which might irritate the already irritated party, in 
the midst of the battle bi-eathing fire and fury. Captain 
Hancock was no doubt a man of some tact, and his speech 
was conceived in a pitch which had for its object the dis- 
arming of all hostile and angry criticism. He was con- 
scious of the many financial lap.sea of Mr. Or.awford. As 
a member of the Finance Committee he had clearly dis- 
cerned how far that gentleman had erred and overstepped 
the municipal constitution. He felt with the reformers 
that some change was essential. He, therefore, offered the 
olive branch to them. But he grievously erred in his judg- 
ment. His method was a poor and unsatisfactory one, 
and in no way calculated to become acceptable to Mr. 
Forbe,s and his supporters. He began his resolution by 
disapproving the scheme of that gentleman to vest the- 
executive power and responsibility of the entire municipal 
administration in a Town Council with a paid Secretary. 
He condemned the principle, and rightly too ; hut so carried 
away were the reformers, and so ill-informed were they as 
regards the cardinal principles on which local self-govern- 
ment should be conducted, that it was hopeless for the 
, time to convince them that Captain Hancock .so far was 
absolutely in the right. For a clearer apprehension of the 
matter wo wdll here quote the first part of his re.solution. 
It ran thus ; “ That the pi’oposal to vest the executive 
power and responsibility now vested in the Municipal 
Commissioner in a Town Council, assisted by a paid Secre’- 
tary, is a resuscitation of the plan on which the late Boanl 
of Oonseiwancy was constituted, is wrong in pi'incqffe, and! 
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will, as Gxporieiice has shown, fail in practice.” In an' 
earlier chapter we have pointed oAt how the Board of 
Consoi-vancv, orighially esfeiblished in . 1843, failed, and 
how also its successor, the Triumvirate of Municipal 
Oommissioners, which was brought into existence in 1858, 
shaved the same, if not a worse, fate. Wherever there was 
division of power and .authority, and also of respon.sibilityy 
local self-government was doomed to wi’eek. Vl''hat is 
e\-erybody’s business become.^ nobody’s biisine.'is. The 
strongest eany the. day, and, if unscrupulous, biing local 
organisations into discredit and disgrace. The Hon’))le 
Mr. Oassels, in hi.s opening speech, at the introduction of 
the Bill, which oventimlly became Act II. of 18(53, pointed 
out in unmistakable language the fatuity of vesting execu- 
tive authoiity in more than one tudividual, and firmly laid 
down the principle of having a sole Municipal Commissioner 
with full I'espon.sihility. He also pointed out the grave 
financial irregularities, and the consequent embarra-ssments, 
which hiid arisen by the institution of the Board of Con- 
servancy fii'st and of the reign of three Municipal Commis- 
sioners afterwards. To ns, at this distance of time, it 
.seems mo.st extraordinary tlmt Mr. Forbe.s and his friends 
phoukl have thought of resuscitating in another name, 
the Qiganisation, called Town Council, albeit expanded, 
which had proved so disastrous fi failure and which, besides, 
was eonti'.'iry to all true princij)les of local self-government, 
which John Stuart Mill and other .seholaivs ajid statesmen 
had been inculcating in England. Both Me.ssrs, Howroji 
Fuvdoonji and Sorabji Bhapurji, the two foremost leadens 
along: with Mr. Forbes in tins agitation for Municipal 
reform, had been to England. Both had studied some of 
the civic institiitions there ; and yet, strangely enough, 
both fell short of reali.sing the cardinal principles on which 


to base their reform ! However, it speaks volumes to the 
ereclifc of Captain Hancock that he courageously coudemnetl 
the formation, of the Town Council as formulated in 
Mr. Forbes’ propo.sition. The next part of his a.inondment 
was as follows : “ That the Bench of J iistices should be 
maintained as heretofore, but that in order to facilitate 
bnsine.ss, the supervision and conti’ol of Municipar affairs 
•should hercnftor be entrusted to a Town Council, selected 
from the Bench of Justices, and composed of not moi'c 
than 40 members, one-half the number to be Europeans 
and half Indians, the Chairman of the Justices to bo 
ex-offioio President of the Town Council. The members to 
be nominated annually, one-half by Covernment, and one- 
half by the Bench of Justices, vacancies being filled up as 
they occur by the authority by whom the original nomina- 
tion was made." 

The Bench of Justices at the time was no doubt an 
unwieldy body, con.sfeting, we believe, of well nigh two 
hundred member.s. These, under Act II of 1865, were 
constituted a body corporate to carry out Municipal 
administration in the city. As a matter of fact not even 
one-sixth regulaidy attended the quarterly meetings; 
oftener than not it was difficult to form a quorum 
even half an hour after the time fixed for a meeting. 
Sometime.s a meeting had to be po.stponed for want 
of a quorum. It was only on rare and important 
occasions that as many as a hundred would mu-ster. 
Captiun Hancock essayed to limit the number of the 
Gorponxtion and devised that the .lustices should form 
themselves into an electoral college. The two hundred 
were to select their twenty. There was sense in the 
suggestion, but it was found it did not realise what 
was waxitod. Ho wished the Municipal Commissioner 


to vemaiti the executive but wanted to give him a smaller 
number of masters. These 40 masters, according to the 
fourth part of. the amendment, were to have “ absolute 
control of the finance, iticlnding the sanction of the 
expenditure .and the .appx'oval of contracts.” It was 
further proposed, to meet all the points luised by Mr. 
Forbes as to the financial autocracy of Mr. Crawford, that 
“ no work m- procoodiiig involving expenditure .shall be 
coimuencod or undertaken without the knowledge tind con- 
■sent of the Council to be given in. writing.” 

Captain Hancock moved his amendment in a most 
•conciliatory spirit, observing that no one was more anxious 
than himself to .see taxation reduced, to see exti'av.agaut 
expenditure done .away witli, and to pnt an end to the bad 
state of the law between the Bench and the E.xeontive. 
He, howex-er, was of opinioir that those objects wliich Mr. 
Forbes .and liLs friend.s h.ad at hem’t could not he iwhieved. 
by the .scheme proposed by that Jn.stice. He was afraid 
that the object was not so much to improve the eon.stitu- 
tion as to remove an obnoxious officer. He, however, 
.agreed with every word that had fallen from Mr. Forbe.s 
as to the defect of the Act in reference to full and efficient 
control of Municipal finance. Bnt he could not allow the 
executive power and respomsibility to rest in more than 
one indimdual. Captain Hancock adduced many a cogent 
aigmnent in support of it, to which it is now .supei-lluous 
to refer ; .again, he w.as not in favour of the appointment 
of the Municipal (Joiumissioner being vested in tho 
dustice.s. I t would notbcuninstructiveto quote the p,a.ssage 
in rcfei'enee thereto, as the observations on this point 
would even apply to the condition of Municipal affairs to- 
day. The pre.sent generation of Municipal OounciJlor.s 
should learn what a member of -sound eommon sense said 
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■foi tj years ago : “ I think the appointment of the Munici- 
pal Commissioner ought to be entirelj' independent ; it 
ought to be made by Ciovernment, because 0 avcrmuent baA-e 
the greatest possible interest, as the central controlling 
autliority, in the good management of the llombay IMimici- 
pality . . ■ There are questions involved with respect 
to municipal taxation, with respect to the working of the 
Act in the Health Department, and in A-ai-ions other 
matters in which a lai'ge numher of Justices have personal 
interests ; and although I confess that I have never seim ir. 
my experience these interests obtruded so as to command a 
majority in favour of bad measures, still the contingency 
may arise ■ . . . You may depend upon it that in the 
selection, of an officer for this very important place, Gov- 
ernment will have but one desire, and that is to select the 
best man they possibly cai\ find.” 

With regard to the Town Council, Captain Hancock 
made it clear that his Town Couiieil was to be a purely 
administrative body, and not an executive one, as contem- 
plated by Mr. Forbes’ resolution. He summed up a mo.st 
oouciliatoi’}' speech by .saying th.at all he contended for was 
the principle that “ while the Town Council should have 
full power of supervision and control, there shoidd .still be 
an executive officer Avhom wc could hold responsible for the 
executive duties of the Mnnicipahty.” The amendment 
of Captain Hancock was .seconded by Mr. Hamilton Max- 
well. To this a rider was in'opoaed by Mr. ISTamyan 
Ya.soodov, That gentleman was a self-made man and had 
risen from small beginnings to he the chief dubash of the 
P. * 0. Company. He was popularl}^ known by liis .sur- 
name as Mr. Narayan Daboollair. His mimicijial career 
was of an Energetic character. Hut his leanings were 
generally towards the officials with whom he had a great 
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ileal to tlo pei'sonally, ^fv. NaiiAyim was an atlable person, 
aiuiwcas no doubt most anxious to win liis eivio spin’s .and 
earn local fume. He had a hand.some pre.sence and was 
gifted with a tluent tongue which made him iuea<ly .speaker 
tind a fair debater. He had achieved a fail’ jimount of 
popularity and lived to become a member of the local 
Legi.slatii'o Council. Unfortunately ho came to .‘i pi’ema- 
tnro death hy being crushed underneath the portico of hi.s 
bungalow at Malahiir Hill, which suddenly gave way. 
Mr. Xarayau ge.ncrally agreed with Captain Hincock and 
argued ina.stly from his point of view, lie proposed that 
there should bo twimty-four Councilloi’.s in the Toivn 
Council, half •Kuropean and half J niliaii, eight to be nomi- 
nated hy Cluvornmeut, eight to he .selected hy the Bench 
of Justicr.i, and eight to he elected hy housediolders who 
paid a monthly rent of lls. 25. He also proposed a few 
minor suggestions. Captain Hancock, however, wa.s' 
di.sinclined to accept Mr. Hariiyan’s rider. So it was 
allowed to he put as a second amendment to Air. Forbes’ 
rcfwlution. 'J'hi.s ameinlmont wa.s seconded by Captain 
F. Henry, the then superintendent of the P. & 0. Co., a 
capital man of bn.sinea.s who took con.siderable intere.st in 
Municipal aftairs and lived to be the Chairman of the new 
Town Council under Act I of 1872. He, too, afterwards 
met with a premature death, being killed by a carriage 
accident near the P. ife O. Co.’s docks at Mazagon. But 
his civic services were greatly appreciated and a bust of 
him, the flr.st of its kind, was voted, which now adorns 
■the hall of the Oorpoiation. Captain Hoary alw.ay.s 
spoke brielly but to tbe point. He observed that Mr. 
■Navay.ui’s aineudmont was good, as it put the Imppy 
medium between the proposals of Mr, Forbes and GViptain 
Hancock. ■“ To both the.se gentlemen I feel pai’ticularly 
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itirlebtedj” .s.'iid he, “ foi' bringing forward this subject to- 
day ; particularly of Mr. Forbes for the very able and 
kind manner in which he avoided all personalities during 
the discussion.” Two other important speakers followed 
Captain Ilenrj', namely, Mr. Nowroji Furdoonji and Mr. 
James Maclean, who argued in support of Mr. Forbes’" 
resolution. Both moved amendment.s which, however, . 
will he noticed later. But the .speeche.s of these two- 
brought an end to the first day',s proceedings, which the 
reader will admit, as we proceed with the narrative, were 
of a memoialile character. 


C'HAPTEE XXV. 


MIt. K01V3!0.;i I'UUICOKJI — “THU TIinitKE 01’ THE TEOriE 
AND ms AMENDMENT, 

W E noiv ttirri to the speech of Mr. Nowroji Furclooji 
whose inrlomitable courage, manly indepcntlence, 
perseverance, and public spirit had earned for him the soh- 
licptet of the “Tribune of the People.” On public plat- 
forms as well as in the Bench of Justices, and afterwards 
in the Coi-poration, that citizen was a prominent figure for 
well nigh fifteen years ; though his activity in public affairs 
was coeval with the institution of the lu’.st Indian political 
organi.sation in the city, namely the Bombay A.ssooiation. 
For many a long year he was the life and soul of that 
useful institution which in its halcyon days rendered yeo- 
man’s sermce to the Presidency. In polities, Bombay was 
undoubtedly a sleepy hollow, imw to the establishment of 
that Association in the liftie.s of the nineteenth century- 
But the public spirit and example of Mr. Nowroji 
Pnrdoonji, Mr. Dadabhoy Xowi’oji, Mr. C'ursetji Xus- 
servauji Oama, Mr. Sorabji Bengalee, Mr. Jaganath 
Bunkersett, Dr, Bhau JJaji and others gave a groat 
impetus to the early beginnings of political life in. the 
city. The institution of the Municipality under Act II 
of 1865 greatly stimulated that spirit, and for the first 
time a lai’go number of citizen-s of all classes began to 
evince a common intei’est for a common object, The pre- 
sent generation cannot sufficiently thank the framers of 
that Bill for the genuine pubHc spirit in Municipal affairs 
they were instrumentfil in evoking. In fact, it is no 
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exaggeration to state that it siuijassed their most .sanguine 
expeetatimrs. The Hon. Mr. Cas.se]s, tJie mover of the 
liill, was somewhat sceptic about getting a sufficieirt num- 
ber of the Jnstice.s to form the first Municipal Corpora- 
tion, and attend the qiirirterly meetings for the transaction 
•of civic biEsiiiess. He thought the more enlightened of 
them svould be too busy in their own private afMr.s to 
devote :i small portion of their time to the imrposos of the 
city. Nf) douht he was led into forming .such an opinion 
by the condition.s suid circumstances pi'cv.alent at the date 
of the iutroduetion'of the first Municipal Act. As has been 
stated in one of the earliest chapters oti the subject, all 
Bombay and its w'ifo was engaged in the wild-goo.se chase 
to become rich in a trice beyond the dreams of avarice, 
owing to the enormous wealth poured into the Presidency 
on account of the golden profits made, by the cotton lords 
of the (lay during the American Civil War. But the crisis 
which followed at the heel of that speculation, and the 
fiimnekl collapse of credit of even the best of hanbens and 
morchiint.s, soon brought a .sobering sense. This -was fur- 
ther awakened as the operations of the Act began to be 
disagreeably felt so far as the collection of municipal taxes 
went. Hard hit by the financial crisis, the people were 
.slowly emerging from its effects. 'While this was taking 
jilace the oppres.sivc fiscal legislation under the Muuicijial 
Act seriously oxerciscil them. The odioii.s tax-g,atherer 
-and the distraint bailiff were the targets of their anathema. 
But it is human nature to fret and fume under a keen 
sense of rvrongs, and it i.s also human nature that w’hen 
vvrongs are inflicted the critical faculty is sharjienod. That 
faculty may be fairly considered to bo the origin of public 
spirit,- It only requires a strong leader and an intelligent 
following, ' .All these events happened at wliat may be called 


the riglit psychologicttl moment in ouv civic annals. Men’s 
minds were aron.sed. Tlie impi’ovidence.s and oxtviivaganees 
of the chie.f municipal execntivo w'eve beeounng- the theme 
of nnivei'.sal complaint in-door and out-door. Tliey were 
tiie taik of the town and the talk of the vigilant Pre.ss. 
'I'hu.s it happened that the critic;.s of the financial pi-anks in 
the Ckii'poratioii of the Jnstice.s were emboldened to 
•' go at " the Commissionei', and to interpellate and 
(‘.onsiive him on many a point. These vigilant critic, s came, 
aoeoi'dinglj', to he admired in public. And the more their 
action was praised outside the Durbar room, the greater 
was the stimulu.s to their public: spirit. And no citiscen in 
that hall surpa.ssed Mr. Nowroji Fiu-doonji at the time. 
Ho had only two years previously vetm-ned, after au 
ab.sence of well nigh five years, to hi.s native city'. He was 
in London from 1864 to 1869, where he was no doubt a 
clo.se ob.server of its free in.stitution.s, e.speoially of the 
Parliament and the Municipalities. Liverpool was in the 
front rank of the latter, Glasgow emulated it hut liad not 
then surpassed Cottonopolis. Mr. Howroji had keenly 
watched the cour.se of the first Municipal Act in Bombay 
and was no doubt determined, therefoi-e, to learn as much 
of municipal iustitution.s as he eoidd during his stay in 
England, .‘‘o that on hi.s return he might be able to make 
himself useful and give the benefit of his experience to his 
colleagues of the Bench of Justices. Thus it was that, 
•on his retui’n, no citizen more keenly pursued municipal 
politics than he. He had ample leisure which could hardly 
he .Sfiid of most of his contemporaries. Naturally, there- 
fore, ho took a most prominent part iu municipal debates. 
He was conspicuous in submitting popular grievances. He 
was a great master of details. He collected facte with all 
the patience and perseverance of the bookwoi-m, and utilis- 
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Oil them in the Goi'poration. It was the.se qualities, sup- 
plemented by his fearless independence, which at the- 
juncture made him the idol of the people. And it was 
thus that he came to earn the sobriquet of the “ /rnhune of 
the people.” 

Thus was Mr. Isowroji Fuvdoonji at the time that the- 
battle of refor'ra was waged by Mr. Forbe.s, almost enfjii-ely 
under hi.s guidaneo and that of Mr. Sorabji Sliapiirji. A 
master of municipal details, a keen ciitic, and a fair 
debater, lie wa.s undoubtedly the plague of the Municipal 
Comnii.ssioner. For it was he who bmight to light the- 
irregularitie.s of Ye.shwanti-ao Bulwant and Temoolji Shroff,, 
the heavy losse.s in connection with the Panwel brick 
works, the mismaimgament and extravagance of the head 
of the municipal workshop and diverse other matters. In 
fact, Mr. Nowroji had -taken upon himself the role of a 
powerful municipal detective, and he knew how to focus- 
his municipal .search-light in every nook and corner of the- 
munioipfllity. Nothing escaped him, large or small. And- 
many indeed wei-e the passages at arms in the hall of the- 
J ustices between liiin and the Municipal Commis.sioner.. 
In our opinion, Mr. Nowroji might have become even a 
more potent advei-sary of that officml had he the gift of 
fluency. In municipal eloquence Mr. Nowroji was indeed 
very pool-. Its want often diminished the force of his- 
philippics. Had he been endowed with an eloquent 
tongue he -vvould have been infiiritely move effective- 
in his many KX)eecho.s. Those siieGclie.s, no doubt, read 
very well on paper. But when delivered extempore- 
often jawed on one’s ears. Both his method and 
manner of delivery w-ere repellent. Hence Mr. Nowroji 
was never an imjmessive sxreakev. But his other solid 
■qualities outweighed this one great disability. A minor- 
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defect in Mr. Nowroji’s numicip.al career was the iini’eason- 
ing obstinacy into which he sometimes deliber.ately .allowed 
himself to be betrayed. But these infirmities must be- 
overlooked, for after all Mr. Nowroji was luuntm. The 
older generation of Bombay, liowever, can never forget the 
valuable and solid .service rendered by this man of the 
people. It m/I y be well said of him th/it he was born of 
the people, worked hard for the 
people midst universal esteem and regard, 

On the occasion of this great debate Mr. Nowroji 
made a brief speech in which he .strictly confined himself 
to the constitutional p/irt of the (piestion. Of course, he 
disagreed with Capt. Hancock in the amendment he had 
moved. Heithor W'as he in unison with that of Mr. Hara- 
yan Ya.sudev. He was of conviction i.hat the reform 
which the public had set its heart upon wmuld never be- 
aeeomplished by the two amendments, inasmuch as the- 
couti’ol the Bench wished to exercise over the Commissioner- 
would in no way be gained. Said Mr. Nowroji; “ If we are- 
to have a reform, .sii’, we must have a thorough reform. 
Half mea.sures will not do.” Mr. Forbes’ constitution wa.s 
a good one because he had seen it tried in Liverpool and 
known it to have succeeded admirably. He had several 
conferences with the councillors and clerk of the Town 
Council in that town, when in England, and was thereby 
enabled to form his opinion. But Mr. Nowroji hful to 
admit that the Liverpool constitution was ‘•unlike the 
proposal of Mr. Foi'bes” inasmuch as the Town Oouncillons 
of Livei-pool were elected by the rate-payers. In other 
respects Mi'. Forbes’ suggestioms were all on a line with the 
actual constitution of Liverpool. And he wa.s strongly of' 
opinion th/it were a similar constitution allowed to 
Bombay it would give the greatest sati.sfaetion to the rate- 
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piijei's. He \va.s foi' a Town Gouiicil of 24, of whom 8 were to 
he nominated by Government, 8 by the Bencli of Jiiatieeti , 
and 8 by the rate-payers, 'I’liiis Mr. Nowroji came nenrer to 
a conception of -what local self-government in Bombay 
ouglit to be than Mr. Iforlie-s, though of course, he had not 
had that bohler and move complete grasp of it as was later 
on pointed out by Mr. (now Sir) Pherozesha iVtehta in the 
debate. But Mr. ISTowroji had understood the value of repre- 
sentation from the rate-payer.s. “ I attach groat importance 
to the elective principle which is .sought to be introduced 
for tile flnst time in the conduct and management of our 
municipal affairs, . . . I do not think if this elective 

principle is adopted by the Bench, the Government will 
have any he.sita,tiou in sanctioning it, and I am very confi- 
dent of the good working of it. The rate-payers will see 
that they have a, direct interest and voice through their 
I'cpresentative.s in the conduct and management of munici- 
pal affairs.” This was the first and distinct advocacy of 
rate-payors whicli w.is broiiglit to the notice of the Justices ; 
hut at the time they wei’e not educated enough to accept it. 
XeverthelesH, the education was to come a little later on, 
and that in such a form as to surpass even the siingtiine 
anticipation of .«o radical a reformer ns Mr. Howroji. 


(JHAPTEl!, XXVI. 


TJIE IlEI)OUI)TAM.E Mil. MACLEAX AX» THE MANIA’ 

MB, MAXHI.TK — TIIEIU UESIHJOTTYE AMEXHMEST.S, 

W E now oomo to the brief but tcr.se .sjieech of Mi'. 

Miu'.lc-aii, then editor and proprietor to tlio /lomhay 
{jctzeUe, Eeadei's of tlie Manchenter Guanlicm will have no 
doubt informed tliem.selve,s of the early career of that 
journalist in lloiubay. Ho joined the Titmhuij Gazette in 
18150, and wti.s for a time the editor of a vigorous weekly 
Milled the liomhay Saturdan RerieiL-, of which the leading 
contributor.^ were Sir Alc-xander Grant, the well-knoivn 
translator of Aristotle's Ethics, and afterwards Principal 
of Elphinstone College and later of Edinburgh University^ 
Prof e.ssor Hughlings, an English acholn r of repute who.se name ■ 
is still held in esteemand regard by the generation of Elphin- 
stonians of the sixties and seventies, Dr. (now Sir George) 
Birdwood, Protes.sor of Botany and lilateria Medina in Grant 
Medical College, and a keen and distingui-shed student of' 
Indian antiipiities and Indian literature, and Sir Raymond 
West, then a civiliiin of five yeans’ standing but hearing 
no mean reputation (i.s one of the brilliant batch of the 
eai’licst “Competition Wallahs.” That journal, though 
most ably conducted, had a brief, existence, and Mr. 
Maclean afterwards solely occuiiieil himself with the 
Gazette, whoso fortunes he was able to guide bj' his 
trenchant pen for well-nigh twenty years. He made his 
paper a power in the land and a terror to all evil-doei'.s in 
high and low places. .Fearless and independent, he recked; 
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not wJiorn he offended or chastised. WJiicliever side he 
took iu public affairs, local and imperial, it was taken for 
.granted that he would advocate it with all his strength 
and all his literary resources. Not that he was always in 
the right; but then he did not claim the infallibility which 
is affected by the service which loves to call itself distin- 
guished. Yery often he was carried away by tire unbridled 
force of his own inipetnosity. His hatred for the Deccan 
■Brahmin wa,s impkicnhle, and more tlian once he gave 
unmeasur'ed vent to his feelings in words which undoub- 
tedly rankled in the hearts of that cstimahh' community. 
At the .same time none has rendered more yeoman’s 
service to the public cause on grave occasions. An enemy 
to all kinds of jobbery in public places, he distinguished 
himself most praiseworthily at the eardiest period of his 
career, by inditing a powerful philippic on the multiplicity 
■of appointments held by a High Court ollicial, who hap- 
pened to be the nepliew of a Chief Jmstice, while yet a 
young man of twenty-two, which yielded a monthly salary 
of Rs. 5,000, equal to that of tire Commander-in- Chief of 
Bombay, 

Later on, he mercilessly criticised Indian finance and 
Sir Ilichai'd Temple’s budget. His pen was powerfully 
enlisted in connection with the agitation on the odious 
License Tax. His withering criticism on the Yernacular 
Press Act of Lord Lytton, generally called the “ Black 
Act,” is a masterpiece of the literary art and a magnificent 
vindication of the freedom of the Press which the genius 
of Macaulay and Metcalfe gave years before to the Indians. 
His condemnation of the admimstiution of Lord Lytton’s 
viceroyalty and his close criticism on the finances of Sir 
John Strachey are worth mentioning. Mr. Maclean, again, 
foiighti valiantly on the side of the local (Jhamber o£ 
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■Commerce in its battle of' the Ganges witlv that official 
‘Goliatli, Sir llicliard Sti'achey of narrow gauge fame. Ilis 
powei'fvil impeachmeivt of the imbecility of Sir Philip 
Wodehouse’-s government during the deplorable riots of 
1 STS was greatly instrumental in restoring on ler in the 
■city which for tliree days had been di.sturbed by the 
rioter.s. His chivalrous defence of the I’arsi community 
from official and unfounded aspersions is still remembered, 
and so, too, tli.at memorial which he drew up on their 
behalf, in oompauy with Mr. (now Sir) P. M, Mehta, for 
submission to the Secretry of State, which elicited a gniye 
rebuke from that authority on Sir Philip’.s government 
and his policy. 

We have gone .somewhat out of our way in saying so 
much of Mr. Maclean. But we feel that this is an excellent 
■opportunity for us to make the pre.sent generation to some 
extent acquainted with the public work of that ardent journal- 
ist who cherished till his dying day such love for Bombay and 
such e.steem for her co.smopoliten population. His conduct 
and attitude at the Bench of Justice.Sj and, later on, in the 
Corporation were fearless and independent ; they 
were also of a eliaracter to set a worthy example to all 
public spirited persons ms to the duties of a free citizen 
and ratepayer. He> imparted, along with a few other 
independent Europeiuis, a manly spirit and tone to the 
civic body of his day. The citizens honored his public spirit 
and arduous labouivs in connexion with the Ohuirmanship of 
the Town Council, a post which has since been seldom filled 
with greater ability and credit. His oxpo.sitioji of the 
])udget the year wa.s held at the time to be a mastei'pieee 
of lucidity in public finance and elicited the highest praise. 

Bub the reform of the mHniciparadmini.stration was 
in 1871 yet an unaccomplished task. The Town Council 
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was yet in embiyo. But Mr. Maclean bore his shave in 
fostering the existence of both these, along with his other 
reforming friends. It was quite late in the afternoon of 
the fivat day when he began to make his observations.. 
Moreover, Mr. Forbes and the speakers who followed 
liini laid well-nigh exhausted the toi)ie. What w.aa left 
to the subsequent speakers at that and the other three’ 
.sitting.s was to suggest the best form of Municipal tJovern- 
nient which would keep under eoniplotc check and control 
the executive, and have a vigilant watch and ward over 
the city’s finances. Bombay’s nmuieiiial idua.s were not 
then so expansive as they are to-day. The borrowing of o 
to 1 0 lakhs in .a single year often alarmed the Munici25ar 
watch- dogs, and the contracting of loans amounting to 32 
lakhs in six years was to them something stupendous in 
civic finance witli a total gross revenue of 30 lakhs par 
annum. .Hence the anxiety pervading all clns.ses of citizens 
to keep a strong curb on the civic j)iu'se. That the Bom- 
bay Municqiality would bud into a “ rich kingdom,” with 
a revenue of over a crore, and that its potentiality 
would be such as to enable it to construct colossal water- 
works costing 14 erores — these were thing.s unrlre.amt of in 
the practicKil politics of those who nursed and dandled 
on tlieir knees the infant institution of six years. 

Mr. Maclean, therefoi'e, vising at a late hour, confined 
himself strictly to criticism on the several jivoposals for 
the constitution of the reformed municijtality. In his 
reniinisccnce.s, as described in the Manchester Guardian, 
some years; back, Mr, Maclean, with a .somewhat fading 
memory, wo fear, spoke of his having originally reconiiuend- 
ecl the constitution which was eventually embodied in the ■ 
Act of 1872. He observed that in the interview which the 
Governor had with him for the special piuqjose, he u'as the- 
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person who laid down the lines. That may be. But such 
lines must luwe dawned on him at a later and sub.sequent 
-stage. For we find no tmce of them in the amendment 
which he moved at the meeting of 30th dvme, 1871. He 
began by obsemng that the reform wanted in Bombay 
was “ an amendment of the Act which will give direct 
control to a body of men who are competent to use that 
power.” Though agreeing with Mr. Forbes on the general 
principle, he also, like Captain Hancock, was entirely 
sceptical about entrusting all executive authority to the 
proposed Town Council. It was very well, he remarked, 
for Mr. hTowroji Furdoonji to bring in the experience be 
acrpured at Liveipool by studying the working of Com- 
mittees there ; but Bombay was not for such. Neither 
did Bombay posse.ss many Nowroji Fiirdoonjis. He 
believed that in the circumstances of Bombay as then situ- 
ated, it was “ necesisary that the officer charged with the 
executive duties should be independent of the Finance 
Committee, and that he should be appointed by the Gov- 
ernment of the place. ... I tliink Mr. Forbes and Mr. 
Narayan Vasudev are attempting to do too much. What 
the Bench should do is to pass a simple resolution, stating 
the pvlncijdes of the reformation which they would wish 
carried out, and those principles can afterwards be embo- 
died in a Bill to be brought forward in the Legislative 
Council.” Mr. Maclean accoialingly moved the following 
amendment which was the fourth of its kind ; “That six 
years’ experience of an ever-incre.asing .and unchecked 
expenditure has satisfied the Bench of its own inability, as 
it is at present constituted, to give the municip.al finances 
the constant and effectual supervision contemplated by 
Act IX. of 18(55. Th.at the Juatice.s in this meeting 
nssombled therefore I’espectfully request Government to- 


tv'.iiisifoi! all the financial powers vested in tlie Bench and 
tlio Municipal Commissioner to a Town Council to be 
partly nominated by Ctovernment and partly elected by the 
rfite-p.ayevs.” It will be seen that iMr. Maclean had no 
idea of having a Corporation of the kind which was even- 
tually ostahlished under the reformed Idunicipal Act. Like 
liin eolle.ague.s, his vision wa.^ confined to a .small Finance 
Committee. 

The last speaker at the first sitting wa.s Mr, Tishva- 
uath Xarayan Mandlik, whose name i.s a.s well known in 
the city in connection with all public afi’airs as that of Mr. 
Xowroji Furdoouji. A brilliant IMaratha scholar from his 
earlie.st d-ays, and a practised pleader to boot, Mr. Mandlik 
had associated himself at an early age with the Bombay 
Association, where his talents and energy were soon recog- 
ni.secl. Thereafter he became a familiar figure on many a 
public platform. And after the death of the lamented 
Juggunath Snnker.sett he wa.s no doubt the rising hope of 
the Hindu community — we mean the Maratha section of 
it. Mr. Mandlik was a public-, spirited collaboi’ator with 
]Mr. Xowroji Furdoonji and Mr. Sorabjee Bengalee in all 
municipal affairs. These formed a capital non-official ti’i- 
iiinvirate on the municipality. They throughout acted in 
concert and had a valuable ally in Dr. Blaney, wlio had a 
fluent-tongue which, unfortunately, none of the other three 
posses.sed. Mr. Nowroji’s delivery, as already .said, wa.s 
somewhat, uncouth and halting. Mr. Matullik’s was no 
better. Mr, Bengalee was an inaudible and unimpres- 
sive .sjjeaker. But all the three were close students of 
municipal matters and made it a point of forming a health- 
f rd oppo.sition and voicing the grievance.s of the tinrepre- 
■sented ratc-payor.s. As such they did yeoman’s service. 
i\[r. Mandlik for his many public .services w.w rewarded 
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with !i wliilo Mi-. Xowiciji arul Mr. Jienaalee hail 

•each a c.i.E. ■ 

Mr. Mmiillik wotib iiitu a lon^' hi.i^fcory of niiinici|i.il 
orgaiii.sMtion ill thii city, iiiaking ispecial refercnce.'i! to the 
ihiliati! on tilie hill wliioh (jvoiitu.any ])as.se(l into law iw 
Aiit ri. of iKtio, 'rivei'eaftev he disrimi'seii on lvou.«e pro- 
pi-i-ty mill its ilcprociation owing to the .'ib.suril fi.scal .sy.stem 
in v'oguo of taxing oociipiois, :iii(l ran the whole giumit of 
ilic hill of iuiliotinciit a.s fir.st hiirloil by Mr. t’orbc.s at the 
Municipal (Jomitii.ssioner, Jri his opinion .Mr. Iforbes’ pro- 
position gave a whole iiiiil ciiiuplete .scliume of iminicipal 
rofornij wliile tlio .suh.scipiont iimoiiihnonts wore halting 
niea.siire.s which .simply .sought “ to (.-oquet with municipal 
roforui.'’ Said .Mr. i\laudlik, •' .Lf tlio fSovernment will not 
give n.s reform, it is not our fault ; we shall have done onr 
ilntt', and the Tdame will ro.st upon Government which 
refu.sed it.” Mr. Mandlik wars strongly opposed to the 
appointment of the Gliief Executive by tlovernment, “ We 
ought to have the Council responsible to the city and 
independent of external control. , . Let u.s go for a 

whole, not a partial .sclipmo, with the old taints upon it.” 
Anil here that ouergeti(3 Jastiee concluded his ob.sei-vations, 
and the deliberation was adjourned till 5th July 1871. 
Tims ended the iirst day of the great battle for civio 
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HE .second battle of Mmiicipal reform took place on 
1 . 5th July, 1871. This time the meeting place had' 
to he changed. There Mns n migration from the small 
llurbar room to the spacious public hall which therefoie 
became the battle ground of the rival partie.s of Eorbe.'- 
find Hancock. Ho doubt on the first day the chief inci- 
deat was the attack of the former on the latter. On the 
second day the time for a return attack had come. This- 
■wns given with full force. 

All Bombay was thereto view the comb.at between the 
two great 2 >arties, though none could liawird on which side 
the scales of victory might eventually turn. Thi.s much,, 
however, can be .said by the present writer, who bad keenly- 
watched the game all througli as one of the audience, and 
not ns a Bencher, that the mass was greatly ^neclispoBed to- 
give the palm to the Forhesites. T'he Ijeart of the city at 
the time was, to rpiote the words of a contemporary ehro- 
■nicler, ‘‘ convulsed to its iiimo,sb depths.” That indeed mis 
a truism and much talked of at the time. It was jrlieno- 
tnenal this stirring of i»nhlic piiirit in matter.s of civic 
management in a semi-oriental city “ acenstomed forgone- 
rjitioms to the tender mereie.s of a iiaternal Government.” 
It remains im, surpassed to this da}-. Indeed we see in 
loin none of that burning civic spii’it which oharactorised 
Bombay in 1871, both EnrojiBan and Indian. I’ublic .siiirit 
to-day is decadent and demoralised. It m decaying and 
pieiug. \ 
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On tlio seGOiid cky, long Wore the hour of the meet- 
ing, the Town Hall wan inconveniently crowtlecl with spec- 
tators. Ouli'iilo, too, throngs of people were to be seen 
on the .steps, in the Elphimstone Circle garden, s and irr 
■Clmrch-g.ato) street. There was no end also to tlie number 
of carriage.s which eonrcyed their passengers to the hall. 
Such was the .surging crowd nt the doons of the hall that 
tilt; police, with great eftbrt, had to keep back the rush of 
:KightsGora. 

The proceeding, s were certainly most enlivening and 
-eloipient. There was no limit to the keen i-epavtees which 
were exchanged. In fact, the fusilfede of wit, sarcasm, 
ridicule, light banter, was continuons and effective. In 
the enjoyment of this .special treat, the Benchers as well 
■as the public forgot all about the stifled atmosphere of the 
liall, it.s inten,se heat, and the other discomforts and incoii- 
venience.s they had to put up with. 

Turning to the proceedings, it may be observed that 
the vei'y first matter which the Justices were asked by 
their Chairman to consider was the petition presented to 
them by the rate-payers, signeil by jMr. Mooliji Thakar.si and 
two thou.sand other.s. That Bhattia gentleman was the very 
•first who in the sixties h.ad travelled to England and had been 
-a witness of the great proceedings in Hyde Pai-k. Having 
■4i vivid recollection of that demonstration, and, beside.s, 
lieing imbued with an ardent public spirit, then nlmo.st non- 
exi.stent in a member of the community to which he be- 
longed, he was undoubtedly the prime mover of the i-ate- 
■payens’ demon.stration organi.sed in the city. He was an ex- 
cellent organiser. In conjunction with his colleague, tlie 
late Mr. Tukara-m Tatia, an indefatigable worker in the 
•^lau.se of the rate-paying public, he oi'ganised a grand de- 
Muonstration, with a procession of standard bearers and. 
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ftecoiicl battle of Municipal reform took iilaee on 
1 5tli July, 1871. This time the meeting’ place hacE’ 
to he ohaiigecl. There was a migration from the small' 
Durbar room to the spacious public hall which therefoi’e 
became the battle ground of the rival p.'irties of Iforbes 
and Hancock. No doixbt on the first day the chief iiici- 
demt was the attack of the former on the latter. On the 
second day the time for a return attack had come. This- 
was given -with full force. 

All Bombay was there to view the combat between the- 
txvo great parties, thougli none could hazard on which side 
the scales of victmy might eventually turn. This much,, 
however, can be said by the pre.seut writer, who had keenly 
watched the game all through :is one of the audience, and 
not as a Bencher, that the masswa.s greatly predisposed to- 
give the palm to the Eorhu.sites. The heart of the city at 
the time was, to quote the ■words of a contemporary chro- 
nicler, “ convulsed to its iumo.st depths.” That indeed was 
a truism and much talked of at the time. It was pheno- 
menal this stirring of public 'sinrit in mattens oi ch ic 
management in a semi-oriental city “ accustomed for gene- 
rations to the tender mercies of a piaternal Government.” 
It remains imsurpassed to this day. Indeed wo see in 
11)13 none of that burning civic .spirit -wliieh eluiractmi.sed 
Bombay in 1871, both European and Indian. Public .spiiit 
to-day is decadent and demoralised. It is decaying and 
pieing. 
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On the .second dn.y, long before the hoiu’ of the meet- 
ing, the Town Hall wa.s inconveniently crowded with spec- 
tator,'?. Outside, too, throngs of people were to be .seen 
■ on the .steps, in the Elphinstone Circle gardens and in 
■Church-gate street. There was no end also to the number 
■of carriages which conveyed their passengers to the hall. 
Such was the .surging crowd at the door.s of the hall that 
the police, with great cffoi-t, had to keep hack the rush of 
■■sight.seers. 

The proceedings were cerfaiinly most enlivening and 
'eloquent. There was no limit to the keen repirtees which 
were exchanged. In fact, the fusillade of wit, sarcasm, 
I'idioule, light banter, was continuous and effective. In 
■the enjoyment of this .special treat, the Benchers as well 
the public forgot all about tbe stifled atmospbere of tbe 
liall, its intense beat, and the other dlscovnforts and incon- 
■veniences they had to put np with. 

Turning to the proceedings, it may be ob.served that 
the very first matter which the Justices were a.sked by 
•fcheir Chairman to consider was the petition presented to 
them by the rate-payers, signed by Mr. Mooliji Thakansi and 
■two thousand othei's. That Bhattia gentlem.an was the very 
■first who in the sixties had travelled to England and had been 
R witnes,s of the great proceedings in Hyde Park. Having 
•ii vivid recollection of that demonstration, and, besides, 
being imbued with .an ardent public .spirit, then .almost non- 
existent in a member of the community to which he be- 
longed, he was undoubtedly the prime mover of the rate- 
payers’ demonstration organised in the city. Hewasan ex- 
•oellent organiser. In conjunction with his colleague, the 
late i\lr. 'i’ukaram Tatia, an indefatigable worker in the 
•=cau.se of the rate-paying public, he organised a grand de- 
mionstration, with a proce.ssion of .standard bearers and 
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Iisiiids pi flying in front. Ko doubt this oonci’cte form of 
Mntiicipfil agitation gveiitly ticiklpil tlio inas.ses utteidy nn- 
siccustoiiuid to snch iirorcedings. Tho iwn'elty of tlin 
thing it.self and the justice of the ea.ii.se both giiiVc iinwfnit- 
od impetus to tho organi.sfition. All llombay and it.s wife 
l)egftn to talk of the “hurra Munir-ijifd taniafihfi, ’’ Avhose 
fame had already .spread from end to end of the town. 
Thiia was the dormant public spirit not otily of tho rate- 
payens lint of the masses iiroused, and thus their interest 
and sympathy were enlisted in the cfiuse of the forbe- 
sites than whom none wei'e more popular in tlio.se exciting’ 
times, 

The clei'k of the Peace, Mr. Staiiger Leathes,* having 
read tho petition and laid it on the “ table of the House,” 
SO to say, the Ohairmau, seeing so many loud and visible 
signs of deinon.strntion in tho hall among tho spoctatoi's,. 
rose and with dignity cidlcd them to order, observing that 
they would “ refrain from any demonstration of iqjplause, 
or otherwise, during the debate." l^lr. Nowroji Eurdoonji 
■^vns reqimsteil to translate the little warning of the Chair- 
man foivthe benefit of those of tho audimiee who did not 
vmdoi’stand English. 

The second day’s proeoediiigs then commenced in 
right earnest. To add the jjrestigo and inlluence of the 
“ fir.st citizen ” of Bombay to the side of the reformers. Sir- 
tlamsetji Jeejeebhoy (the second Baronet) was also aiuong 
the spealcers. His speech was brief and to the point. Ho 
said that (1) there, should be some change in order to 
secure complete control over the cily’s expeiulitvire ; (2) 
that tliere slionkl be a reasonable reduction of expenditure; 


*A member of the firm of C. & P. Stanger Leatlies, Soliaitors,. 
the precleeossors of Messrs Crawford Brown <fc Co., of to-day. 
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(:l) and that there should be a reduction of the burdensome- 
taxation imposed on the lute-payei’S. Bnt all these reforms 
should be accompanied by the highest eliicienoy. Econo- 
mic elfioieacy %vas the standard to be attained in the 
Municipal Government of the city. On his pii,rt Sir Jam- 
setji thought the object would he well attained by acting 
on the broad lines of Mr. Eorbes’s amendment without 
entering into details. Sir <J'ain.setji complained of many 
an anonymous communication he had received. And he 
greatly deprecated the anonymous writers who denounced 
those who were not quite at one with Mr. Eorbea as “the 
enemies of the poor.” He wisely remarked that they were 
all “ unanimous ” in their determination to protect the 
poor .and the rieli alike from their great burden of taxa- 
tion. Only they differed as to the best and mo.st efficacious 
means of carrying out the reform. “I say these few wor ls,” 
said the second Sir ffamsetji, “to show that I am not to he 
deterred from my duty by anonymous persecution.” 

Captain (afterwards Sir Henry) Morland followed Sii* 
Jamsetji, obsei'ving that ho agreed to the principle on 
which the motion of Mr. Forbes was baaed but he was 
mistrustful of the proposed Town Council, for the i-easou 
that a body which was elected by three different elceto- 
i'ate,s of varying intelligence and influence, wa.s certain to 
come into conflict a.s their respective interests varied. He 
was for having a representative i-ate-payer from each ward 
on the Town Council so that they would find “ that a fair 
share of the I’ates and taxe,s collected in each district was 
laid out on the Municipal improvements for that district,” 
This looked like decentralisation of Municipal flnance — a, 
scheme still in dream-land, though, if we remember rightly, 
once or twine one of the members of Mandvi 'Ward sug- 
gested something akin to it. Captain Morland, bo^vevor, 
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was the fet to suggest a small bonoivariinn or fee for 
members of the Town Council, so .as to ensure punctual 
and regular attendance. As each Justice who took an 
active part in the debate had to put forw.ard his own fancy 
scheme, Cnptain Morland had Ins. His amendment was to 
the eflect that the entire executive power and responsibi- 
lity be vested in a Council of Justices — this Council to lie 
designated the Town Council — to consist of 24 elected 
members from the Justices, of whom 12 slwll be Indian 
gentlemen, presided over by the Chairman of the J ustices^ 
The city was to be divided into 24 wards, each ward to 
have power to appoint one member of the Bench of Jus- 
tice.? by a majority of vote.s of the householders who paid 
rentals to the amount of Rs. 25 per month as the repre- 
sentative member of that ward in the Town Council, 

The next important .speaker was Mr. T. Ox’miston, the 
great Engineer of the EIphin.stone Land Company, and 
afterwards of the Bombay Port Trust, which aequii-ed all 
the property and foreshore belonging to that powerful con- 
cern. Bombay City, specially its mercantile community, 
owes to the talents of that Engineer its docks which have 
so greatly facilitated traffic and economised expenditure. 
Mr. Onniston admitted that reforms were essential. He 
himself had fought hard again, st certain extravagant pen- 
sions which were allowed, but all the same, and despite all 
faults, ho did not like the spirit of the agitation, and he 
did not approve of local Government by Committees. His 
experience of the latter wafi far from .satisfactory. But so 
it must be, observed Mr. Ormiston, “ because Committees, 
as is well-known, have neither a .soul to be damned nor a 
body to be kicked.” Then as to Mr. Crawford, only a few 
short years ago the Bench gushingly gave his name to the 
magnificent markets he built for the city, and which are 
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-still considered the best in all India. Mr. Crawford had 
•done nothing to com]p.are with that extravagance since; 
and yet they wanted to bait and badger him jiow. The 
reformer.^ turn round on him and say : “We cannot alibrd 
to have this man any longer ; we will have a new regime.’ 

Then rose Mr. Knight, who had earned the sobriquet 
■of the “ Bayard of Indian Journali.sm ” for his sterling in- 
tegrity, righteousness of purpose, manly independence, and 
unique grasp of all the burning political and economic 
■problem.s of India. It wa.s he who, after hiking charge of 
the old “ JSom&wy 2'imes ” from the hands of his predeces- 
^sor, Dr. Buist, an able man and an antiquarian, raised the 
tone of the Anglo-Indian press in this city and fixed the 
.standard of what modern journalism should be. But this 
is not the place to recount the journalistic accomplishments 
.and history of that/fw)iZep’£n.c« 2 rs of Anglo- Indiixn editors. 
■Suffice it to say that from the day that he unmasked the Inam 
Commission of odious memory to the heyday of Boinbay'a 
■financial prosperity, during the American Civil War, Mr. 
Knight was a power and influence in Bombay. The high- 
•est officials sought his advice and opinion, A sound politi- 
-cian <‘ind economist hr every way, his writings may still be 
wead with profit and instruction by the rising generation. 
There is a true ring of the master mind in all of them. 
Their refreshing candour, their simplicity, and above all 
•their indubitable accuracy, carry conviction home and 
mark them out .os models of public writing in India. Such 
was Robert Knight. At times he may have been wrong 
in his opinion or fiu'.t, but be.it right or be it wrong, there 
was such unsophisticated frankness about him, such love 
•of justice, such burning love for truth, that those who 
came into contact with him could not but be impressed 
.by his singular persoiiality. 
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In this ci’iisiule iigfiinsfc Mr. Gifuvford, Mr. Kniglit 
•seoms to Lave been fully coiiviiieerl that the oppositiou 
aroHB move from personal prejudice and per.souiil spite lhan 
from any serious laches on the part of that niasterful (Jom- 
ini.ssioner. Hence, he went to the Bench of Ju.stice.s fiilly 
prepared to fight heroically, as helitted a inoderu huight 
of the pen, on Irehiilf of one whom he thought to hfive hcjen 
more siiUKsd fi.gviin.st than, .sinning. Till then, Mi’. Knight 
had seldom emerged from his editorial .s.aiictum to mount 
the platform. His attend, mice at Bench meetings was 
occa.sional. He only made it a point to be there when some 
important economic or financial topic exercised his mind 
and drove him to do the right thing. He had no patience 
for the idle talker.s who talked more than they ever aehie- 
■r’ed anything for the city. He nicknamed them “twaddlers.”' 
So hir. Knight eainc with the deli) lerate purpose of defending 
Mr, Crawfoi’d from the lioavy bill of imlictment arrayed 
against liim. .Tf .some of the ForhesitCiS cui-sed Mr. Craw- 
ford, Ml'. Robert Knight, a host in liimself, wins ready to 
smother thesu with liis own anathemas and objurgation.s, 
and it will be seen from what follows that he stinted 
not himself in that direction, specially for an incident that 
occurred. Mr. Knight began his philippics in the vei'y 
.second sentence of his utteraiice.s. “Sir,” said he, “tlie 
constant talker.s at this Bench ai'O, perhaps, not the best. 
Tlie great proitlu't of onr ago tells us that such are ever 
‘ the worst, the feeblest, trivialle.st, their meaning prompt, 
but small, eiihoiuoral.” Ttwas in this strain that lie com- 
menced his harangue, catching no doubt tlie fiery a]:iirit of 
Carlyle wliorn lie had just rpiotcd. H.aving delivered him- 
self of this poi'tGutous sentence against the feelileriess of' 
the ephemerides of the .Bench, ho was interrupted b}' Mr. 
James Taylor, a short, ruddy-faced Scotchman, Init atalen- 
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1)6(1 personage and then Secrefcavy to the Bombay Gham- 
hui; of Commerce. That gentleman wished to ascertain 
from the Chairman whether Mr. Knight was “going to 
I'G.ad through the whole, of that long paper he had in his 
hand . . , The privilege of reading speeche.s is ac- 

corded to native gentlemen only, and I hope Mr. Knight, 
whose great ability we all know, will spare the Bench 
having to .sit to listen to the reading of a long written 
paper.” Here then the fat was in the fire ! Parleys aud^ 
counterpnrleys went across the round table. One said Mr,. 
Knight was in order, another said no. Mr, Knight him- 
self thought he was in pei'fect order. The meeting wfis 
evidently growing excited and it was imparting some of 
its own warmth to the surging crowd which filled the hall.. 
The Chairman ro.se and ruled that written speeches must 
be proscribed. He thought it “ a very objectionable prac- 
tice th.at speeches should be i-ead here at these meetings, 
and, it i.s also, I think, most iindesirable that such a prac- 
tice should be introdrxced.” On a previous occasion the 
same point was raised when it was decided that the matter 
should be entirely left in the hands of the Chairman,, 
and Mr. Knight pointed out that ruling in his own .sup- 
port. The Chairman was addre.ssed on the point by lnol•e^ 
than one speaker, so at last he rose to say that the best 
thing he could do was to determine the matter by tlie 
vote of the Bench. So a vote was taken which, of course, 
was .sgainst Mr. Knight who, however, made a final stand 
befoi '0 giving up what he considered to bo his just jirivi- 
• lege. He reasserted his former argument and the previous 
nxling saying: “ I do not come hero to twaddle at every 
meeting of this Bench, as many members do ; 1 only come 
when I have something to s<ay ; I think it ouglit to he 
taken <a.s a compliment to the Bench, that 1 hike the 
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trouble to wi'ite out a long speech and come liere to reail 
it.” But the Chairman was inexorable and l\Ir. Knight 
-had to make his speech extempore as l)est ho might, lie 
.commenced his oration, which eventually turned out to he 
not only powerful but enlivening, eliciting the highest aj)- 
.plause, l>y rejuai'king that since “ I am overrailed, I niitsfe 
.do tJie best I can.” And he was true to his word. 


A FTER tlie preliminaiy skirmish as to reading liis- 
speech, Mr. Knight .submitted to the inevitable.. 
Those ivho .streiiuou.sly opposed “ manuscript eloquence,” 
pei'hap.s fancied that he would soon lose his train of reason-- 
ing and therefore collapse. 

The opposition was in reality due to the drea d among 
the reformers of his turning the scales against them to a 
certain extent. The .Foi’besites were fully aware of the • 
views propounded by him, wdiich, of course, were opposed, 
to tho.se which they entertained and pi'opagated. The ob- 
jection to having his speech read was only one of the tac- 
tics which members of deliberative assemblies in all parts 
of the world resort to for party ends. That partisan spirit- 
Was running high at the date we are referring to cannot 
be gainsaid, The reformer.s were not slow to take advan- 
tage of this technical point and baulk, so far as they could,. 
Mr. Knight of his eager desire to deliver hi.s .speech. Tliey 
thought that Mr. Knight would possibly break down ; or,, 
at any rate, would be unable to traver.se all the arguments 
urged from their side. Fortunately for Mr. Knight, but 
unluckily for the opponents, he acquitted himself in his 
groat extern] inro harangue, even beyond the mo.st sanguine 
expect.stion.s of his colleagues in the Corporation. Rinirred 
on to the defence of the Crawfordean regime by the “ twad- 
dler-s " who had succeeded in thwarting him from his or igi- 
nal pnrpo.se, the old Adam, in him wa.s completely .-u-oii.sed. 
Jn tire interest of truth and jmstice, it must be admitted 
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tlmt none liad in that debate displayed such .a marvellous 
}>;iiiwp of details, .and such powerful advocac}', bristling with 
facts and argumentSj as he. This was cainlidly admit tial 
liy j\Tr. .James Taylor himself, who .spoke later on during 
the Siune afternoon. “ Mr. Kiiiglifc nm.st be very much 
nliHgod to mo,” said he, “ for objecting to his reading an 
■ essay. He has made an admirable .speech, and although 1 
ha,v 0 heard only a little of it, . . I t?-ust to have the 

pleasure of reading afterwards what I have not heard.” 
The essay was, of course in print, and Mr. Knight lost no 
time in circulating it among the Justices after a little while. 
It is a rare brochure hut could be read with interest even 
to day by those who W'ould care to learn something of the 
most eventful incidents of the Bombay Municipality during 
^ its infancy. 

Mr. Knight’s strong points were concentrated in that 
portion of his speech which combated the facts of Munici- 
pal finance n.nd ta.vation so jiowerfully hurled against him 
by Mr. Foi'bes and his supporters. In the very .second 
sentence of his speech ho pitched its keynote. Mi'. Forbes 
and othens bitterly complained of the burdensome, charac- 
ter of taxation, and pointed out the heavy list of insolvent 
eie.s at the time as a proof of the house-owners having 
found that burden lieyond their ability. In I'oforring to 
Mr. Forbe.s’ speech, ive pointed out that the insolvency of 
a few houseowners had little or nothing to do witli the 
Municipal taxation levied under the Act and for which 
Mr. Crawford under no circumstances could lie held res- 
ponsible. Mr. Forbes, in that part of hi.s indictment, had 
rather strained his point too far to prove his ca.se. It was 
no doubt in tho nature of argumentnm. da hominem and 
nothing more. Mr. Knight, therefore, began hy pointing 
out what was the real cause of the financial stres,s in the 
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•city— tl 16 same that we alluded to. Said he: “The long 

conunercial depi'es.sion,” the effects, we may liove inteTpo- 

late, of the financial collapse which set in with the Black 
Day (Lst July 1865) of Bou:ihay,^“ which the comiminity 
has siillered, and the private di.stre.ss wliich undoubtedly 
•exi.sts, liave been made the occasion, through the teachings 
of a, very incompetent pres.s, to lead the .sufferer, s to believe 
that their distre.s.s is caiised by their being disgracefully 
burdened with taxation ; under thi.s erroneou.s impre.ssion 
wo have been called here to-day to adopt a string of reso- 
lutions under which we ai'e asked to extinguish our, selves.” 
Mr. Knight’s impatience on account of the very superficial 
knowledge of public or municipal finance, possessed by his 
colleagues was great. His intcllcctiial pride ivn.s also great. 
In that proportion his intellectual contempt, too, for those 
who set up to pull to pieces the Orawfordean finance, was 
great. Master of witheiing sarcasm, heside.-i, he throughout 
his speech failed not to run full tilt at Mr. Gniwford’s ac- 
I'users and give manj'- a hard hit under which, it Is well 
known, some winced. “ How, Sir, I certainly did hope,” 
firing his first volley at Mr. Forbes, “ when 1 e.amo here 
on Frida)!- last, that I shnnld obtain from the mover of the 
resolution a careful and exhau.stive statement of municipal 
finance ; but beyond the vague statement of one or two 
general iinpres.sions which he entertained, there was not 
one word which fell from Mr. Forbe,s which evidenced any- 
thing like exact information as to the position of the 
Municipality. I felt amazed, when Mr. Forhes sat down, 
at the revolutionary character of his proposid, I felt that 
in asking ine to form compiiny with him, it was ignor.anee 
apjiealiiig to exact kno-ivledge, and foohlono.ss appealing to 
conscious power to commit an act of common suicide. I 
■am not; prepared for it. I am .convinced that I .shall sfitis- 
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iy Mr, rorbe.s before I sit down that 1 have an exact- 
knowledge of municipal finance to which he can lay no 
pretensions.” He then explained what was the real cause- 
of the aimy of bailiffs being let loo.se on the island and the 
consequent indignation of the rate-payers. He laid it at 
the door of tlie fiscal jiolicy. underlying the Municipal Act 
of 1865. He copiously quoted from Mr. Crawford’s re- 
ports to show that even as early as -1867, that Commis- 
sioner had him.self felt the evils of the policy which the- 
Act had brought into operation. In support of his state- 
ment he circulated copies among his colleagues of statistics, 
which pointed out why the burden of taxation ivas .so- 
oppressive. At home, he pointed out, under the direct 
rate system, the taxes fell upon every one per.son out of 
every five, six or seven ; here they fell upon one out of 
every fifty, seventy or eighty per.sons. The legislators who- 
framed the system of taxation had no statistics to guide- 
them, and they bungled, with t]je con.sequonccs against 
which peojile rightly prote.sted. Tlie}’- “ adopted a direct 
system of finance for tho community, a system about as 
well suited to Bombay as it would be for Timbuktoo.” As- 
an instance, to emphasi.se his argument, Mr. Knight cited 
the population in Dongree in e«c/i inhabited house. Don- 
gree had 60,259 inhabitants, and tho numbei of persons 
Imng in each house came on an average to 83. Bo that 
under the fiscal system in vogue at tho time, Mr. Knight 
narked, “ you take one man of these 83 and make him 
pay the taxes for the whole 83 per.sons.” So enamonred' 
s M,r. Knight of his own statistics^ which were not free- 
from glaring fallacies, and so fnll was his mind of cornpa- 
ive municipal taxation hr England and otlier parts of 
world, that: his brother . Justices seem to: have got tired 
of thi.s portion of his' speech. Mr. Maclean appealed te- 
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the Chairmaiij “ whether this sort of thing is to go on.” 
To tins the speaker replied ; “ You will be obliged to listen 
to them, Sir.” And all through the debate petty interpel- 
lation, s, rejoinders, tiitoques, and small passages at .arms 
continued. So full of matter was Mr, Knight, and so- 
well had become prepared with statistical information that 
it really began to pall on the audience. However, he went 
on firing away his economic guns and overwhelming Mr. 
Forbes and his supporters who, however, took all these 
wmrdy attacks very coolly, aware of the fact that Mr, 
Knight was oftener than not an earnest but misguided 
enthusiast and carried away by his own hobbies. He was- 
not to be moved on that day from his piupose, and he did 
not sit down till he had traversed all the points of finance 
to which Mr. Forbes and others had referred and with 
which so much fault was found. He was indignant that 
Mr, Forbes -made a speech “ without knowledge ” and 
wished the Bench to be extinguished. But Mr. Knight 
observed he was not incompetent and refused to be extin- 
guished. “ I say Mr. Forbes has not given the subject 
that thorough study that it requires. And in order to 
remedy the evils he has portrayed he wants to dismiss the 
Commissioner — a Commissioner to whom the community 
owes a debt of gratitude for his services that it can never 
repay. The man has his faults, but he -is a man. . , 

Again, we are constantly having dinned into our ear.s that 
the Bench cannot rule Mr. Crawford. I can rule him, Sir. 
Lot just occasion aiise for controlling this gentleman, and 
I pledge myself to this Bench and the public, that I will 
rule him.” At this sally there was to be seen a smile on 
the lips of Mr. Knight’s colleagues. But so deeply in 
eavneSt was he at the time that, without looldng to the 
right or to the left, he went on expressing himself in the 
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mo.st vigorous tevins he had at his command. There was 
the tii'UG ring of stern advocacy for one who, ho was deeply 
convinced, was much baited, and much abused. Warming 
to thi,s personal part of the subject, he furthei' observed : 

I have full power to rule him under the Act, It is your 
twaddlers, Sir, who cannot rule him, for he is a man whom 
twaddlers cannot rule. I would have no respect for him 
if they could.” At this the hn.ll r.ang with ironical cries of 
‘‘ hear, hear.” Evidently, Mr. Knight had carried himself 
away too far; and the Chairman had to mildly Inirk him 
back. Said Mr. Scoble : “ I think Mr. Knight would be 

much wiser if he avoids personalitie.s.” He meeldy bowed 
to his decision, but the next moment he was again in his 
element. “ The fact is this, Sir, the Municipal burden has 
been clapped round the neck of the horse, in.stead of round 
his loins; mid in the Commissioner, too, you have a blood 
horse in your Municipal carriage, and therefore, you must 
have a .skilful driver. I would not take him on a palfry 
worrying ground and tease him about brickfields or steam 
rollers. Fellows who do that keep one eye open upon the 
steam roller, while they close both upon tho markets and 
the other improvements.” This was a decided hit. For it 
is a fact that in their eagerness to hunt up every default 
agaimst Mr. Crawford, his accusers had not the candour to 
admit the many marvels of Municipal work he performed 
and the many Municipal works of ipuhlic utility he inagur- 
ated, notably the market which bears his name. 

The destructive criticism being over, Mr. Knight re- 
marked that he had no amendment to move. “ L never 
make a motion unless 1 know that I can carry it.” That 
was Mr. Knight’s reason for refraining from moving an 
amendment. He was quite right so far, hecause it was an 
open secret that the majority of the Justices were on the 
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side of Mr. Forbes. Mr. Knight’, s suggestion, however, 
wa.s that instead of .sixteen members of the Bench, armed 
with full power.s by the Legislature, to control the Oom- 
missioner, he .should be given tlu’ee or four men ii.s ii con- 
•sultative committee. He had the greatest contempt for the 
Town Council. “ As to the antiquated abomination of a 
'Town Council, I may say that five-sixths of the Town 
Councils of England are a byword.” Then turning I'ound 
again he twitted the Forbe.sites that they ought to be 
•ashamed of themselves for abusing him after “ paying Mr. 
Crawford nothing but compliments for five or six years, . 
It is he who has made the city the envy of European cities. 
It is constantly quoted in Europe, Sir, for its good oomser- 
vancy and its good order. It is his system that you wish 
done away witli, tind 16 Town Councillors .substituted, six- 
teen pulling .sixteen different ways at once.” Mr. Knight 
was so warm an admirer of Mr. Crawford as of the prodi- 
gies of Municipal conservancy he had achieved that he 
would have him for a long term of years at the head of the 
Municipality. He had contemplated the future potentia- 
lity, and therefore the greatness of Bombay, and keenly 
•desired that such a Commissioner should long I'emain as 
its chief mdile. In Mr. Knight’s vivid vision Bombay was 
“physically, the exact centre of the whole world,” and, 
thei-efore, it wa.s only meet that so far-sighted a Commis- 
.sionev should still i>emain at the helm to be able to accom- 
plisli all which the growth and expan.sion of Bombay, with 
her unique geographical position — the highw.ay of all A.sia, 
as we now admit it to be — would demand. Hero indeed 
the prophecy of Mr. Knight has been literally fulfilled. 
He pictured to his colleagues what the city would be at the 
end of the century. “I will tell this community what 
their city will be long before the close of the century. You 
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will see the Indian Ocean covered every winter with the 
white sails of English yachts and Bomhaj” crowded with 
tourists and invalids from both hemispheres.” No doubt 
the white sails have given way to tall iron masts and fun- 
nels, but thei’e is no limit to the stream of globe trotters 
every season. Having appealed to his brother Justices to 
vote according to their conscience, and not according to^ 
their prejudice, and after having repeated the words of a 
well-known old I’esideut, Mr. Walker, better remembered 
by his nom de plume of “ Tom Cringle,” that “ when the 
present generation of grumbling tax-payer.s shall have 
passed away, there will be a statue ei’ected by the inhabi- 
tants of Bombay to commemorate his worth as a citizen,’^ 
Mr. Knight sat down midst the applause of both parties, 
having made his first and last great extempore speech in 
this great city, which even to-day tolls us of the breadth 
and liberality of his views, his grasp of economic facts and 
his terse but vigorous language. 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


s. s. Bengalee’s demolition op mu. knight’s finance. 

M r. sorabji shapurji Bengalee, was the 

next important .speaJiei’. Of this distinguished 
Jusitce, it is superfluous to state anything here. In his 
civil capacity he had achieved a fame which was all his 
own. Trained originally in accounts at the Mercantile 
Bank, Mr. Bengalee was a close and searching examiner of 
municipal finance. In this he had no equal at the time. 
It was well known that it was he who supplied all the raw 
material on which Mr. Norowji Furdoonji used to rely for 
his open ei'usade against the financial mismanagement of 
Mr. Crawford. Mr. Sorabji lacked that fluency of speech 
which is so much needed on the public platform to make an 
impression. He also lacked that fire which made the public 
spirit of his colleague, Mr. Nowroji Furdoonji, so aglowwith 
enthusiasm. Mr. Sorabji in his public utterances was cold 
and impassive, besides being scarcely audible. His spee- 
ches always fell flat on his hearers, though in print they 
read not only well but ga.ve the reader an excellent 
impression of what was meant. That such a member of 
the Bench should a.llow Mr. Xnight, however extensive his 
knowledge of abstract economics and public finance, to go 
uncontnadicted with regard to the many financial state-, 
ments made by him, would have been a surprise. Being, 
matter-of-fact, Mr. Sorabji rose and put three pointed 
■queries to that valiant advocate, whether he was aware of 
the report of the Select Committee of the local Legislative 
‘Council which was unanimously signed by all its members 
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Bnd which pointedly alluiled to the had financial manage- 
Bient of the Oomniissionei'. Mi'. Soi’abji began defending 
Mr, Foi‘be.s from thh alleged charge of iiicoinpetoncy and 
ignorance hurled at him by Mr. Knight in his powerful 
speech, Mr. Bengidee, at the Bench of Justice, s, was 
never known to be aggressive in tone or teinpei-. In fact? 
hia placid constitution forbade it. lie w.a,s aggressive 
neitlier after the fasliion of Mr. Knight nor of Mr. Kow- 
roji. All the same his criticism was often of a trenchant 
character, because encased in the armoury of indubitable 
facts. It was this kind of criticism which had m.ade Mr. 
Sorabji so valuable at the Bench and its Committee 
me6tmg.s. Aud it was owdng to this special qualification 
that the Government of the day had later on appointed 
him a member of what has been known as the “Hope 
Committee.” In the present case, Mr. Sorabji in quiet 
tones a,sked Mr. Knight whether he was all right in hi,s 
quotations as to expenditure. Said that gentlemen ; “ 1 

just want to ask one question, whether he (Mi'. Knight) 
has read the report of the Select Committee appointed on 
18th November, 1868, to report on Bill No. 6 of 1868, to 
authorise the raising of a loan ; because in this I'opbrt I 
know' the pai'.agr.aphs quoted by Mr. Knight have been 
dispo.sed of.” Here was a fact unchallenged against the 
hold general assertions of Mr. Knight. The latter had to 
say that lie did not remember them at all ! This reply 
■brought forth the following quiet but cutting rejoinder 
from Mr. Bengalee : “ I am sorry Mr. Knight did not know 
it. I know he charges Mr. Forbes with coming here 
without fvdl information, and here ho is witli a want of 
information on his own parti” Having said so much, Mr. 
Sorabji quoted the paragraphs from the repoi t of the 
Helect Committee which entirely dispo.sed of the specioirs- 



defence set up by Mr. Knight regarding the large unauthO' 
rised oxce.ss of expenditure over income, and to emphasise 
the covert rebuke .administered to the Commissioner by 
the Select Committee, Mr. Bengalee drew the pointed 
attention of his colleagues to the following remark : “ The 

remedy for the future must be sought in improved means 
of collection, and in the real exercise of the checks intend- 
ed and provided by the Municipal Act.” The fact was 
that there w.as no doubt as to the excess of expenditure, to 
meet which the Government of India eventually gave a loan 
of 15 lakh.s, Mr. Sorabji, warming with, his argument, 
continued observing that “ if anybody compares the pro- 
ceedings of that day (1868) with the state of the munici- 
pality to-day (1871), it will be a true guide to the 
conclusion that the municipality has been badly managed.’’ 

Having thus neatly disposed of the most crucial points 
of Mr, Knight’s speech, Mr. Bengalee then turned his 
attention to some parts of the speech of the other publicst, 
Mr, Maclean, He agreed with a great deal of what fell 
from that masterful Justice with a biting tongue. But it 
was pointed out that Mr. Maclean was labouring under a- 
delusion when he blamed the Act for its insulliciency in 
the matter of checking and controlling the Municipal 
Gommissioner. The Act was ail right, but all the 
difficulties arose from the municipal officials not having 
sufficient financial knowledge. “ Mr, Crawford,” remarked 
Mr. Sorabji, “is very able in many w.ays, but in financial 
matters he is very defective; aird that is the very thing 
which h.as brought us into difficulties, and so long a.s Mr, 
Crawford is at the head of the Municipal administration, 
the same thing will come over and over again.” This was 
the fixed idea in the minds not only of Me,ssrs. Forbes,: 
Kowroji Furdoonji and Sorabji Bengalee but in that of the 


majority who constituted the Bench of the Corporation at 
the time, To make good his point, how improvident and 
reckless was Mr. Crawfoi-d in his finances, Mr. Bengalee 
instanced the method and manner in which he started 
the hulalcore service. He did .so on hi.s own hoolc, never 
caring to coimult the Bench or take its sanction for the 
expenditure it would annually entail. The wages which 
were allowed to each halalcore were indeed exorbitant. It 
•was Es, 40 per month, which was afterwards reduced to 
Es. 20. 

In one of the early chapters the reader is informed of 
the scanty and discreditable system of removing nightsoil 
in the native town prior to the institution of the 
Municipality by the Legislature. It was a crying evil 
to remove which both Mr. Crawford and Dr. Hewlett 
strove most arduously. It was uphill work for the 
simple reason that the halalcpi’es were a tribe of mono- 
polists by themselves in the town. There were few of 
them. They dictated their own terms and often drove 
Municipal conservancy officers into a coimer. Moreover, 
their strikes exposed the city to great public danger in 
point of health. Mr. Crawford bravely .strove to put an 
end once for all to the tyranny of these menial monopolists. 

. He scoured 6r\ jerat and Kathiawar to get an adequate 
supply from there. But it was evident that in the eai’ly 
stages he could only obtfdn their services at fancy wages. 
The new class of Judalkores qnickly understood how urgent 
were their services. Naturiilly, they demanded high wages. 
Mr. Crawford was perfectly right, and within his powers 
and responsibilities, from the sanitary point of view, in 
ridding the city of the tyrants and their inefiicient, nay, 
perfunctory, service, and replacing it by an efficient and 
adequate one. But he erred in not obtaining the previou 


the better conservancy of the town he no doubt overrode 
the authority vested in him. This was his fault. What 
enraged the tax-payer was the systematic way in which 
the Oommis.sioner went about recouping himself for the 
halalcore service by issuing bills which, owing to the fancy 
wages allowed, were certainly of a moat oppressive 
character. That was the gravamen of Mr. Sorabji’s com^ 
plaint as to the ineompetenoy of Mr. Crawford in matters 
of municipal finance. He observed that “a municipal 
officer, a member of the Civil Service^, should know that he 
cannot tax the people of Bombay and send the police to 
collect the taxes without having legal sanction for doing 
so.” The re.snlt was that for a long time the halalcore tax 
could not be got, though the service went on and seven 
lakhs of rupees were lost to the municipality. This was 
decidedly Mr. Bengalee’s Parthian shot at the mismanage- 
ment of municipal finance. Having delivered it he sat 
down amidst the loud applause of his colleagues and the 
assembled audience, with whom he was a hero along with 
the two other members of the Reform Triumvirate. 



CHAPTER XXX. 


Mil. p, M. Mehta’s coststiihctivk soHEsrE oe 

MUNICIPAL REPOllM. 

W HEX Ml*. Bengalee concluiled lii-s speech the proceeJ- 
ingH of the second day had not been finished- 
There were yet many speakers all eager to contribute their 
quota towards the great historical debate. But much did 
not remain to be spoken which w.-is now. More or less each 
Buhsecpient spefilcer rung only a few new ch.anges on thO' 
self same tune. The amendments, too, were not .striking. 
However, to proceed. Mr. James Taylor followed Mr- 
Bengalee. This gentleman commenced his career in the 
city in connection with the fii-m of Messrs. Smith, Taylor 
and Co., who were large booksellers and a branch of the 
great firm of Smith Elder and Co., of London. They had 
an excellent establishment, which was carried on for some 
years in the premises where is now located the Natural 
Hi.story Society’s Museum under the fostering care of Mr. 
Phipson. Mr. Taylor, later on, became Secretary to the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce and occupied that 'position 
for a long time with gi-eat distinction. A level-headed 
Scotchman as ho was, his grasp of economic and financial 
subjects was not inferior to that of Mr. Knight, But Mr, 
Taylor did not attempt to go into any new questions. He 
simply i'eiter.ated briefly what Mr, Eorbes had stated. “No 
one appreciates more highly than 1,” said ho, “ the ability 
and the enei’gy of the Commissioner . . . . It is in 

reference to his spending capacity that we want him 
brougld; under a little. I hope he will go first-rato in har- 
ness as he now does without it.” 

Major Payne Barras followed Mr. Tayloi'. A fine 
Englisliman of the old type, chivalrous .and candid, who. 


eiitertaiued not the slightest ill-feeling towards Mr. Craw- 
ford, he could not but think him a “ most expen.^ive fel- 
low,” and, therefore, it wa.s oiilj" right that he sliould be 
curbed in the way Mr. Forbes suggested. The gallant 
Major was indeed the most witty Bencher of the time, 
and many have been the humourous anecdotes l ekted of 
him at the Corporation, where lie often iwed to enliven the 
didness of many a dry debate. But the good Major’s con- 
tribution on this occasion was next to nothing, even in 
point of Avit and humour. 

Mr. (now Sir) P. M. Mehta rose next. Bis speech was 
the first important one that he had made .since his joining 
the Bench in 1869, a few months after his return from 
Loudon, It is no exjiggeration to .state that at the time 
he was the youngest member pf the assembly, not count- 
ing more than twenty-.six summers. Bub he had come 
fresh from the atmosphere of London and its free institu- 
tions. J ohii Stuart Mill ivas the most prominent practical' 
philosopher of the day and his “ Representative Govern- 
ment ” Avas the most popular Avork. Impregnated AAuth 
his teachings and equipped witiv the experienee of local 
self- Government in England, Mr. Mehta Avas entirely of a 
difi’erent opinion from all the previous speakers on the 
subject, His mind travelled in a different direction as 
regards IMunicipal reform, and be Avas not deterred b}- his 
youth from submitting bis OAvn sugge.stions on it. With 
exceeding modesty he began addressing the Chairman as 
folloAvs It is not without considerable hesitation and 
diffidence that I rise to offer a feAv remarks on the proposi- 
tions that are now before the meeting, unable as I am to 
agree with the essential features of any of the schemes of 
Municipal reform that ai’e submitted to us for our oonside- 
ration.” Those schemes, in his oiiinion, did not po.ss8ss: 
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even that modicum of reform which, he was anxious to in- 
troduce. They did not commend themselves to him in any 
-way as perceptibly advancing in the path of the improve- 
ment of Municipal institutions. “ Both .sides,” he observed, 
“are perfectly .successful in demolishing the arguments of 
'their opponents, but are totally unable to maintain their 
own, and to show satisfactorily that their proposals, if 
adopted, would .secure even a moderate settlement of the 
Municipal question.” In the first place, he entirely disap- 
proved of the principle contained in the first part of Mr. 
Foi'be’s amendment as to the vesting of all executive power 
in the proposed Town Council. "What marred to a gre.at 
extent the utility of the English Municipal reform of 18-55 
was the want of a responsible executive officer. Mr. For- 
bes was evidently copying the Act which had failed. .The 
■only effect of the establishment of his proposed Town 
Council would be “ to substitute in the place of the res- 
ponsible executive officer a heterogeneous body of men 
equally powerful, men incapable and difficult of being con- 
trolled, and with their responsibility so attenuated, by 
division and subdivision as to render them practically and 
really entirely irresponsible,” Wlmt Mr. Forbes and his 
•colleagues should have aimed at was not so much the des- 
truction of the executive authority, but the construction 
of some scheme to keep that authority within its proper 
and defined limits. .For such a purpose it was unnece.s.sary 
to move the Legislature. They all had yet failed to gauge 
the true feeling of the public on the matter. It was not 
so much the autocracy of the Commissioner as the wrong 
system on which Municipal Government hud been carried 
out which had greatly exercised the thinking public. “In- 
deed, it seems, to me,’’ remarked Mr. Mehta, “ that all the 
schemes of Municipal reform presented tons fail in their 


object, because their ofl'erers have not succeeded in proving 
the real causes of the failure, admitted on all bauds, of our 
present Municipal system." He was convinced that the 
radical causes of the failure of Municipal administration 
lay in the constitution of the T3ench of Justice.? itself — 
Justice.? elected for life ! Mr. Mehta then proceeded to 
analyse the constitution of the Justices of the Peace of the- 
day. After pointing out some of the weak points in Mr, 
Porbe’s speech, he went on remarking that “so far i\s Mr,. 
Forbe’s grievances ai-e concerned, itisnot Actll ofl865that 
is to blame, but it is the Bench of Justices themselves. The 
only efficientradicalremedy would betochange the constitu- 
tion of the Bench of Justices in'a manner to bring before them 
clearly, forcibly, and vividly, a sense of Municipal obliga- 
tion and Municipal responsibility, disregard of which would 
entail exclusion from it.” Mi’. Mehta was strongly of opi- 
nion that the kind of Town Oouncil projiosed by Mr. For- 
bes and hia .supporters would be a huge failure. “ The only 
way to bring about a genuine and living spirit of Muni- 
cipal life in the city was to have a large rate-paying ele- 
ment.” “ There never will be efficient Municipal adminis- 
tration in Bombay,” said he, “ till there is a popular and 
and re.sponsible Bench of Justices, elected .at regular inter- 
vals by the ratepayers themselves, a Comdtativa Tovm 
Council elected out of it, with a responsible executive officer 
at its head appointed by Govei’ument .and a Conti’ollei’ of 
Accounts appointed by the Bench to control the Commis- 
sioner.” 

Here may be seen in its skeleton form the Corporation- 
as it was eventually instituted by Act 3 of 1872. Such 
was the prevailing scepticism about the capacity of the 
people of this ’ city to manage their own local affairs, 
that it was no easy task for Mr. Mehta to impress 
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on hi.s oolleiigues the importance of disini.s.siiig tliat scepti- 
cism from theii‘ minds founded as it \va,s on ignorance of 
the facts and the history of the past. Ho made it clear to 
them that it was in the fitness of things, and in perfect 
harmony witli ancient iu.stitutions in the land, that the 
popular elective element should be introduced into the 
‘Government of the city. There was nothing to tal<e alarm 
at, and nothing to take one’s breath away, about the pro- 
posalhehad made regarding the conferring of Municipal fran- 
chise on the rate-paying public. “ It is said," Mr. Mobta 
observed, " that there is a radical incapacity in Indians for 
representative institutions, municipal or political. A more 
untrue proposition was never put forward, or one more 
opposed to the opinion of people most qualified to speak on 
the subject." Years before, Sir Charles Trevelyan, the 
distinguished uncle of the great Macaulay, had wiitten a 
long minute, when Governor of Madras, in wliich he 
pointed out, on the irrefragable evidence contained in old 
Indian History, that the village punchayet had within it 
the full germs of local self-government, and that the peo- 
ple were as familiar with it in times of yore, (till foreign 
•domination repressed their civic energies) as they were 
with their “ khuska grass ” — a fragrant grass extensively 
.growing in Madi’as which is still used for inducing a cool 
atmosphere during the hottest part of the year. The late 
Mr. Austey had once to spealc in London at an important 
-and iiilluential meeting of the East India Association, 
founded by Mr. Dadahhoi Howroji, on the .subjei't of repro- 
gentativo institutions. A paper was rea.d by the lato M!r. W. 0. 
Bomierjijthemo.steminentcounsel of Calcutta, on “ I'opreKen- 
tative and responsible Governiueut for India,’’ Sir Xlcrbcvt 
Edwards, a distinguished mutiny officer', being in the chair. 
Discusaion arose on tire paper, in which Mr. Anstoy took 


Youghal, had in the early fifties, hui'led more than once 
■his powerful philippics in the House of Commons against 
Lord Palmerston and his colleagues of the day. Those cu- 
rious to know more about this eccentric genius may well 
■consult the selected cartoons of “ Punch.’’ One of these 
depicts Mr. Anstoy defying Palmerston as Ajax defied 
lightning. For years he bearded that masterful Minister 
till Lady Palmerston, well-known for her great diplomacy 
in matters social, gained him over, and Mr. Amstey was 
transported, as a hai^py riddance, to Hongkong a.s Attor- 
ney-General. But his proud spirit, and his lioii-like inde- 
pendence, could not brook any official insolence even of 
■tire most exalted. He quarelled with the then Governor 
of that newly acquii’ed British Settlement, and came to 
Bombay in IS.oO, where he held his own, well ahead of the 
rest of his confreres. Sir Mathew Sausse was the Chief 
■Justice and the accomplished Sir Jo.seph Arnold, his puisne 
■during the last years of what was known as the Supresne 
Court of J udicature. But this is not the place to recount 
the history of that eminent counsel whose bone.s have been 
peacefully lying interred at the Sewree cemetry for the 
last forty years. 

Mr. Anstey, in 1 867, was on a .short holiday in 
London and greatly interested as he was, in seeing the 
.gmdual introduction of representative institutions into 
India, he attended the meeting referred to and took ^lart 
in it. Both Mr. Nowroji Furdoonji and Mr. Mehta were 
there too. Mr. Anstey had gone there as a visitor, and 
not as a member, hut the audience , called upon him to 
make a few rem.arks which he did in a fashion wdiich not 
only lifted the debate from its narrow groove but carried 
it to heights sublime and greatly instructed all. He began 
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by .saying that “ I htwi always sympathised very .strongly 
and .sincerely with its object, and I believe I can c.arry my 
recollection back to the time when I hailed with gratificfi' 
tion the formation of the As.soci.ation, because I saw th.at 
it was going to supply a very great deficiency, the non-exis- 
tence of which — when I stood alone in the House of Com- 
mons to advocate the extension to India of those institu- 
tions, some of which now exist there, but none of which 
existed there at the time when I made what was long an 
ineffectual demand for them — I had so much occasion to 
deplore." With a vivid recollection of the masterly speech,, 
replete with liberalism, which he had heard at that memo- 
rable meeting, Mr, Mehta was not alow to recall it at, 
the time that he was speaking on the question of Munici- 
pal reform in the city and suggesting wliat was the right 
and proper .scheme to adopt, having regard to history and 
to the fact of the growing progress of higher education in 
the country. Mr. Mehta quoted the most pertinent ex- 
tract, which is so historical and otherwise so important 
that we make no excuse in repeating it here. “ We ar©’ 
apt to foi’get in this countiy, when we talk of preparing’ 
people in the East by educ.ation, and all that sort of things 
for Municipal Government and Parliamentary Govern- 
ment, tlmt tile Bast is the parent of Munioipalitm, Local 
Self-Government, in the w-idest acceptation of the term, is- 
as old as the East itself. Ho matter what may be the 
religion of the people who inhabit ■what we call the East,, 
there is not a portion of that country, there is not a por- 
tion of Asia, from west to ea,st, from north to south,, 
■which is not swarming ■with Municipalities ; and not only 
,so but like unto our Munieipalitias of old, they are all 
bound together as in a specie.? of woi’k, so that you have 
ready made to your hands the framework of a great ,sy,stem 


of representation, and all yon have to do is to adopt what 
yon have there and invite the Municipalities to send yon 
their delegates." 

This quotation from Mr. Anstcy’s speech wnich Mr. 
Mehta made at the Justices’ meeting made no little im- 
pression on his colleagues. The authoi’ity of so exten- 
sively read a personage as Mr. Anstey, who w.as a profound 
.scholai' as much a.s he was a most eminent harrister, who, in 
other circumstances, might have risen to the woolsack and 
added his name to the illnstrious roll of English Lord 
High Chancellors— the authority of such a personage was 
not to be oast aside light-heartedly. It was a revelation 
to many of the superficial critics — officials who in their ig- 
norance glibly talked of local self-government as exotic 
which could never be transplanted into India — that long 
before Great Britain awoke to chilisation, the punchayet, 
which is in reality local self-government, was a deep^ 
I’ooted institution in India and had pro.spered — a fact to 
which all savants learned in oriental lore, from Max Muller 
to Mr. Yincent Smith have home ample testimony. But the 
revelation was needed, and Mr. Mehta rendered a distinct 
sei vice to the city so far, though at the time, of course j 
his proposa.ls did not find complete favour. But he was 
firmly of conviction that when the reform took practical 
body and shape, it would proceed on hi.s lines rather than 
those of Mr, Forbes and his friends. And he was right 
in that conviction, as the subsequent course of events 
abundantly verified. Mr. Mehta, therefore, .sat clown, 'With 
the following concluding observations : “For these reasons, 
J. feel convinced that the time has now come when the 
Municipality of a town like Bombay ought to be founded 
on a large popular basi.s, and that in such bold and decisive 
measures alone is its real salvation and efficiency.” 


MB. HAMILTON MAXWELL’s THlINDEUliOLT— “ THE 
MT7NICIPAUTY IS ACTUALLY BANKllUl'T," 

W HEN Mv. Mehta concluded his speech, the dark 
shadows of the evening in the crowded hall were 
a hint to the speakers who followed him that the praceed- 
ings must be adjourned for another day. There seemed 
also to be great impatience among the Justices themselves, 
but it was held in check by tlie Chairman. There was time 
yet for one or two speakers to have their say, and Miv 
Hormusji Dadabhoy having “ caught the Speaker's eye,'* 
so to say, that Justice rose to give two or three excellent 
rejoinders to Mr. Knight. It is superfluous to say Mr. 
Hormusji was then the leading pleader in the Small Causes 
Court. An old hut clever scholar of Elphinstone College, 
Mr. Hormusji was well-known for his polished eloquence. 
Ah far back as 1859 he had distinguished himself by 
making the best speech of the evening on the occasion of 
the death of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone whose magnifi- 
cent statue adorns the Toij|>^Hall. But Mr. Hormu.sji 
surpassed himself when, ii. he discoursed most elo- 

quently, fervently and with ^^cnowledge, on the bene- 
ficence of the administration (JMI(i|(|||^Canning, India’s first 
Viceroy and Governor-General after the assumption of the 
direct Hovereignty of this country by the Crown. The 
lecture was delivered in the same hall at which Lady Frere, 
wife of Sir Bai'tlc Frere the Governor was present. A 
•distinguished audience had assembled to hear from the 
lips of one of the alumni of Elphinstone College of 
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'tliose days — the College as it was before the Pre- 
'Janiversity period — the Indian view of the ablest Viceroy 
■and statesman who has governed India since 1858. The 
audience was, therefore, ojiger to hear the same 
.gentleman once more in the same place. But the burden 
■of his deliverance this time was not the just eulogy of a 
great and towering pro-consol, but the reprobation of the 
■extravagant conduct of the facile princeps of Municipal 
Commissioners. Unfortunately Mr. Hormnsji’s voice faiU 
■ed him somewhat on that day, and wliat ho said could not 
dje distinctly heard by a large ijortion of the assembled 
■audience. It is a peculiarity of the Bombay audience that 
inaudibility makes them impatient, never mind who the 
speaker may be, and as the Town Hall, moreover, has been 
well known for years past for its bad acoustic properties, 
Mr. Hormusji was at a great disadvantage. Again, hi-s 
rising late in the evening was another cause of impatience, 
Mr. Hormusji instinctively took measure of the situation 
mnd wisely confined himself to a criticism of two or three 
points in the speech of Mr. Knight. For instance, he 
made a “ palpable hit ” when he shrewdly I'emarked that 
Mr. Knight was full of statistics ; but it was not to consi- 
der these that the Bench of Justices had assembled that 
-afternoon. No. The question before the Bench, said ho, 
■was not as to the incidence of particuUir rates, but as to 
whether there wiis municipal extravagance or not. That 
was the point at i.s,sue. On his part, he said, he had come 
to the hall to vote according to his conscience. He, belong- 
■ed to no party and he had not pledged his vote to either 
the one side or the other. He sided only with that party 
which insisted on economy “ as an essential ingredient in 
Municipal Administration.” Mx'. Hormusji, from his col- 
ilege da.ys upwards, was known to have been extensively' 


te.acl in Johnsonkn lore. Naturally his language was alscp 
Johnsonese, though not on this special occasion ; but he- 
scored against Mr. Knight when ho pointed out to the; 
audience that the jihrase whicli that gentleman liad u.sed,. 
namely, that ho did not supply the Bench with intelligence- 
but arguments, was not original. It was borrowed froni: 
Johnson. It was “a. plagiarism,” said Mr. Hormusji, and 
rebuked the valiant editor by sfiying that he ought not to- 
have quoted second-hand without acknowledging the- 
authority. This caused some amusement. Replying to- 
tho.se who condemned Mr. Rorbes’ scheme on the ground 
that it was almost the same which had been previously 
tried but failed, though now decked out in a different guise, 
he denied that it was anything of the kind. He was not 
one of those who thought that it would prove a failure.- 
The failure of the present system cost 33 lakhs a year, 
but the previous failures of the Board of Ooirsevvancy and 
the tfiumsirate Commissioners were not one- third so cost- 
ly.” Ho pointed out the woak]ie,ss of Colonel Hancock’, v 
amendment and stated that M)’. Naiayaii Yasudev’s 
airienclmeirt rvas “ unmeaning.” He would therefore sup- 
port the original motion of Mr. Forbes. 

The audience was getting tired and showed further signs- 
of impatience, hut, the next .speaker, no other than Mr. 
Hamilton Maxwell, of the groat house of Nicol A Co., dis- 
anned all impatience by saying that ho was not going to 
make a speech, hut simply proclaim a fact ! With accent 
■grave, he said : “ At this moment the municipality is 
aotmlly banhriqtt” ! Instantly, as if by'magic, there was a- 
great sensation throughout the whole body of the hall. The 
■word “ bankrupt ” was something tliat the meanest intelli- 
-gence could and did apprehend. The poorest in comprehen- 
sion in the audience was able to grasp its meaning. It was- 
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ithe right concept for the conveyance to the popular mind 
of the actual condition of the municipality, A variety of 
ji'umourfi had been afloat ; but none dare openly proclaim, 
-municipal insolvency. But Mr, Hamilton Maxwell was the 
.partner of a great house. He was a member of the Bench, 
•and a distinguished one, who had talcen an active part in 
its financial deliberations. He was a member of the 
Finance Committee. Who could inform the public with 
■better authority than he of ^ the real financial condition of 
the Municipality ? The word “ bankrupt ” seemed to be a 
winged word. It flew from ruouth-to-mouth till the surg^ 
ang crowd, every unit of it, repeated it a few minutes later 
outside the hall. The town caught the contagion and the 
Siibboleth was repeated for months together by the man 
in the street till the Beform Bill eventually laid it low. 
Meanwhile the sensation in the hall was great. Mr. Max- 
well halted for a minute to watch the effect of his words. 
He looked to the right of him and he looked to the left of 
him, and he looked in front of him. Having found that 
athe word had caught the public ear, he made an explana- 
tory statement emphasising it. “ We have no true state- 
anent of its allhirs before us, but I candidly believe, that 
were all the claims brought in, it would be bankruptcy by 
.mairy thousand rupee.s , , . Whatever reform • you have, 
let us have control over the Municipal Commissioner.'* 
,(Hear, hear). At present we have none, except that of the 
.Controller who has systema.tically defied the law.” With 
-these portentous words Mr. Maxwell re.snraed his seat 
.amidst thundering applause. No bencher had put greater 
fat into the municipal fire, then raging so furiously, 
than he. . • ■ ■ ■ 

Then spoke up the gallant Captain Henry and inter- 
^o.sed with all the candour and the impetuo.sity of the 
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ImJimfui bj siij’jng^ tlj.'it “ tlie fitutement, of Mr, Maxwelll 
has come upon- n.s like a thunderbolt,” 

The la.st speaker on this memorable afternoon wa.c. 
Mr. John Connon, bai’rister, journalist iiiid Oliiisf Presi- 
dency Magisti'ate. A sturdy Scotchman to the backbone,, 
tall and stately', he was an imposing figure. It was he who,, 
as editor of the Bomhai/ Qaaette, before it pas.secl into the- 
hands of Mr. Maclean, made it a power and an influence- 
by the public spirit, independence and ability with which- 
he conducted it. Hi.s literary' reputation wn.s well known, 
and he was the author of au English Grammar which the 
great firm of Mes.srs. Ohamhers included in their celebrated' 
Educational Series. A kind-hearted Scotchman, he took 
the greatest interest in the welfare and education of alli 
Scottish children. His purse was always open for the needy 
and the distressed of his r,ace. It was principally owing- 
to lus influence anil exertion that Scotchmen owe that 
Imndbome .school building in the Fort, opposite the Tele- 
graph Office, %vhich bears his name, and where good Scotch 
educationalists like admirable Crichtons, have, for welll 
nigh 40 years, been sowing the seeds,of knowledge and im- 
parting science to their pupils in a manner which has beeu 
the theme of so much jiraise at the annual exhibition of the 
school, Mr. Connon, however, liad. nothing new to say. But 
he took up the ixtrahle where his fiiend Mr. Maxwell had loft- 
it. He observed that control over the Municipal Commis- 
sioner was necessary. “Great power involves great res- 
XKinsibility." But w'hat did the Government do ? At any 
rate in the case of the Commissioner the power, in fact,. 
Unlimited powei', was left to him absolutely ; but as to the- 
responsibility' it was all thrown on the Justices, which was 
indeed unfair. “By the present system Government exer- 
cises all the power, and while throaving round the benchi- 
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only a semblance of authority, puts the substantial respon- 
sibility upon us, leaving us at the same time with no real 
power whatever.” Mr. Connon then illustrated the atti- 
tude of Government by a personal argument. “ I suppo,se 
I do not disclose any great State secret when I say tha,t 
the Government of Bombay would not let me rant for a 
month a house to be used as a Police Court, without their 
express authority and sanction though it might be only an 
affair of six or seven hundred rupees. But here it seoms 
they will let the Municipal Commissioner hind us in the 
matter of a house for ten years to come, and involving an 
expenditure of more than thirty thousand pounds without 
any reference to them, and without any reference tons. 
This may be protection to him but it is no protection to us. 
I say there is no public officer in India who has such 
powers as these. The Governor in Council hardly has 
them,” This was hot and strong coming from a Govern- 
ment servant. Officials of Mr. Connon’s sturdy indepen- 
dence and public spii’it are rai’e ; and it is this rarity which 
enhances the value of the services of many an independent 
European who like him guided the Municipal affairs of the 
then nascent city in the Seventies. The speech concluded 
the second day’s proceedings, but the battle of municipal 
reform had to be waged two days more before it could be 
finished and bring victory to the reformers. 
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MB. CRAWBORD ON HIS DEFENCE. 

Bench resumed its pi-oceeding.s the following day, 
Jl namely, 6fch July, 1871. The principal feature of 
the afternoon was the popular ovation which Mr. Forbes 
received on taking his seat. The bankruptcy “ thunder- 
bolt ” of Mr. Maxwell was undoubtedly the sensation of 
the town the previous evening ; it was the talk of the 
press, and the talk of the citizens the next morning. His 
words were still ringing in the ears of the audience. They 
were only twenty-four houns old and could not therefore 
lose their freshness. The entry of Mr. Forbes in the hall 
was the signal of deafening and prolonged cheers, and that 
gentleman, with natural mbdesty, blushed at this sponta- 
neous exhibition of popular approval of his lead in the re- 
form movement. It was expected that the proceedings 
would be finished that afternoon. But Mr. Crawford was 
on his legs, making a clever defence of all the sins of 
omission and commission laid at his door. This took up 
much of the time of the Justices, so that it became inevita- 
ble at an early stage that yet another day would be neces- 
sary before the battle could come to an end. 

The first speaker was Hr. Blaney ; he had seconded the 
amendment of Mr. Forbes, but had reserved his remarks. 
It is needless to refer to this veteran citizen or to his 
municipal career. The statue erected in his honour by the 
citizens of Bombay during his lifetime will bear perpetual 
testimony to his worth and his sterling services for over 26 
year*. He requires no introduction to thereader. Long before 


■he joined the Corporation of the Justices, he had rendered 
■a signal service to frenzied Bombay — the Bombay of 1864- 
■66 — rwhich had been seized with the high fever of specula- 
tion when the wealth gained in the cotton trade had un- 
etintiiigly poured into the city. Under the nom-de- 
plume ai “<2 in the (Joimer," Dr. Blaney, in a series of 
•exceedingly practical letters contributed to the pages of the 
Jiomhay Gazette, seriously wai'ned the public against the 
•mania which then turned the heads of the rich and poor 
■alike, men and women, old and young. But the warning, 
of course, fell on deaf ears. It was too late when taken to 
•heart. But “ Q in the Cmmer ” was really unknown to 
■civic fame at the time, I’esiding as he did in a corner of the 
•busy Fort, (Armenian Lane) but within a stone’s throw of 
the historical ground -where the Babel of speculative 
Bombay was to be heard from morn to eve and past mid- 
night. Thus Dr. Blaney had first played the role of the 
financial prophet before doffing the garments of the sani- 
tary one. 

The good doctor began his harangue by a query — “ Is 
it true or is it not true that this City is in a stete of muni- 
cipal misgovei’nment ? ” He trod the ground once more, 
touching the control of expenditure. The Bench, he 
lamented, was powerless to control the Commissioner, and 
•therefore, to control municipal expenditure. Even the 
mover of the original Bill, the Hon’ble Mr. Oa,sse)s, with 
all the caution and the cai’e he took to make this first ex- 
periment of local self-government a great pi'.'ictical success, 
---even he, in the opinion of Dr. Blaney, would have been 
powerless. He was not there for a party fight. He was- 
there to serve the city. “I speak,” continued he, “be- 
cause there are great and noble interests at stalce. 

What lmve we in this Act II. of 1875 ? It may be com- 
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paved to a gun without lock, stock or barrel — a gun which 
is powerful to tax and impotent to control.” Much in. the- 
same strain was said by Dr. Bkney, and ho concluded a 
well elaborated .speech by observing as follows ; “ Lot there- 
be control ; let there be respon-sibility ; but lot there be 
Government.” 

The next .spealcer wms Mr. J, P. Green, who wasaftor- 
ward.s raised to the bench of the local Sigh Court. As- 
counsel, ho was in hair requusition, owing generally to the 
soundness of his opinion. Mr. Green was good at drafting- 
also ; but as a speaker at the b.ar he was not so impressive. 
Ho always pleaded well, but somehow his deliveiy was far 
from what a counsel expecting fat pi-actice at the bar- 
should have. This disability on a public platform or at a 
Bench meeting is often fatal to the speaker. In the case- 
of Mr. Green it so happened that he spoke on the side- 
whioh was not in favour with the people. If Mr. Knight 
defended Mr. Crawford from attacks .against his financial' 
management, Mr. Green took np a brief on the same side 
against much that had been urged from the constitutional' 
point of view. It must be .said that his speech was a 
clever one, just the sort of defence which might be expect- 
ed from a subtle advocate, quick to detect all the weak 
small points of the opposite side. Such a defence, however, 
Avas lost on the majority of the Benchers, rvho remained’ 
unconvinced ; while as to the effect on the popular mind, 
it was ahsohrtely unavailing. It is the Avay with the multi- 
tude of the market place never to heed arguments, whether- 
•weak or strong, rvhich do not hfirmonise with its opinion,. 
Popular fallacies are as tenacious as popular truths, and' 
Avhen these last hold srvay, it is in A^ain to expeot that even- 
the best of arguments and the mo,st persuasive of eloqu- 
■ence could make an impression on the public mind. But 
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Mr. Green was neither eloquent nor convincing — ^in fact 
for the greater part of the time he was inandible to his 
own colloagnes. As a result, the speech fell flat on the- 
audience who seemed to find great relief when he sat down. 
The substance, however, of his utterance was to leave the 
Act where it was. There was nothing to he changed;, 
^ there were enough pi’ovisions in the Act which, if properly 

i attended to, could bring about check and control, 

I Mr. Vinayakrow Jnggonath Sunkersett followed Mr. 

i Green, Though admirably trained and disciplined under ' 

1 his father, who was the leader of the Hindu community 

for a great number of years till his death in 1865, Mr. 
Vinayak, somehow, was greatly wanting in backbone. It 
was difScult for him to make np his mind one way or the 
other. With much that fell from Mr. Knight he agreed.. 
But he agreed also with much that fell from his friend,, 
f Mr. Forbes. “ However,” observed he, “ by adopting his 

\ resolution we shall be drifting from bad to worse.” He- 
4 would rather support the amendment of Mr. Kai'ayan 

;| Vasudev which was a sort of compromise l)etwQen Mr,, 

f Forbes’ proposition and Colonel Hancock’s. 

I Mr. Budrudin Tyabji then a rising barrister, hut 

r • who later on after a brilliant popular seiwice along with 

the late Mr. Telang and Sir P. M. Mehta, was elevated to- 
ji; the Bench as the first distinguished Mahoniedan of 

is great culture, independence and public spirit, was rather 

i .surprised that two such able men as Mr. Knight and Mr,. 

1 Green held that Act II. of 1865 was all that a good law 

!( ought to be. After controverting some of their points, he 

I observed that Mr. Forbes’ proposition alone met the crisis. 

created by the Municipal Commissioner, There was in it 
: the germ of the elective principle, which was a great advance,. 

' Agreeing with Mr. Mehta, he observed that he was not ip 
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:accoi’fl with those who were against the limited enfranchise- 
ment of the ratepayers on the ground that there were not 
• sufficient capable and public- spirited citizens to come forward 
-and manage their civic affairs. It was es.sentiivl that 
Bombay should have a governing body possessed of control 
•and responsibility over the administration of the Munici- 
pal funds. A.t this stage Mr. Maclean having been allowed 
to modify his original amendment, the Commissioner rose 
to make his defence, at which the audience pricked its 
■ears and was all attention. ' 

The most interesting stage of the debate was now 
reached. A most fluent speaker, a master of details, 
one who could parry a thrust as well as hit hard, and give 
a Eoland for an Oliver, courageous and impetuous to a 
fault, Mi\ Crawford in any other less dignified and delibera- 
■ tive assembly, would have found it difficult to resti'ain the 
•passions aroused by the strong and influential critics of 
iiis administration. But the very excellent example ^ 
which Mr. Forbes and his supporters from the outset 
followed in the matter, had some salutary influence 
on kSr. Crawford. Again, in the person of the 
■nnimpassioned and discreet Captain Hancock, he had a 
friend who wiis not a little instrumental in further curbing 
his impetuo.sity. Accustomed to command, it was no 
doubt for him a humiliating position to stand as an accu- 
sed at the bar of public opinion, and hear all the disagree- 
■able things said of his six years’ financial management of 
the Municipality. The feelings of such a personage may 
■be more easily imagined than described. No doubt his own 
spirit of contemptuous defiance of his critics at the Bench 
till that time had contributed not a little to the public 
indignation which was then so openly expressed outside 
thei Town Hall. A little moi'e conciliatory spirit, a 
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little more covu'tieous attention to^, those ■ ■who wished him- 
well, but were anxious in the city’s interests to wain him 
against his heedless extravagance, and it is not improbable' 
Mr. Crawford might have saved himself all the odium and 
all the censure which was eventually pas-sed on him. But 
it is of no u.se saying now what might liave been. \Ve - 
have to narrate what really happened. 

Tall, robust, and handsome in appearance, Mr. Craw- 
ford was in every way an imposing figure. There was no - 
attempt at a set speech. From first to last he went on 
like a fluent stream, but without accumulating any force a.s 
it sped onward in its course. He did not rise to any height 
of eloquence. Neither was his speech an impassJbued one,. 
Nrom first to last, it was purely busine.ss-like, .and full of 
details. Of course the native fire and native vigour occa- 
sionally broke out whilst contradicting an absolutely in- 
correct or fallacious statement. But the flash was 
momentary and would burn iteelf out in a few seconds. 

He began by telling his critics that they need not 
monopolise to themselves all their regard and solicitude 
for the poor. It would be ridiculous for them to lay that 
flattering unction to their .soul. He was as much a friend- 
of the poor, if not more, as they. But what disgusted 
him most and aroused his -wrath -svixs the hand, outside the- 
h;dl, who had been instrumental in dictating many an 
anonymous letter to cei-tain Justices, intimidating them 
that if on this occasion they did not do their duty by the 
poor they would be doomed. With a frown on his fore- 
head he inquired what was the cause of the animus against 
him? Wliat was ‘‘tlio meaning of those oflTen.sive letter.s 
being sent to native Justices with the view of insulting 
them and forcing them to act against their conscience. , , 
I say this shows that the public mind has not been fairly. 


worked, lienee all this janwortliy hitimidatioTi and grosff 
misconduct.” After tliis preliminary outburst of pent-up 
feelings, Mr. Crawford tried to meet the parable of the 
poor. “Isay we are all friend.s of the poor.” By what 
reason, and on what substratum of facts Dr. Blaney and 
his friends assumed that he was the enmy of the poor ? 
He, the enemy of the poor, when for seventeen long years 
in every Zilla and every Talulia where his duty carried him 
he was recognised as the greatest friend of the masses ! 
Burning with a sense of this wrongful accusation, and 
■ stretching himself to his full height, Mr. Crawford asked 
in indignant tones that if 1m was not a friend of the poor, 
who was? “I challenge any man to prove that charge 
against me." Evidently, Mr. Crawford had felt hurt at 
the absurd charge laid against him by a clique of cowardly 
anonymous scribblers — the tribe of goosequill assassins who 
have flourished from the days of Pope and his Dundad to 
this hour — and he allowed all his pent-up indignation, on 
this account, to escape him on the occasion. 

After the discliarge of this preliminary volley, he 
rapidly cooled down, observing that in whatever he had 
•done* as Munioipal Commissioner of Bombay he only 
thought of the good of the public, but that he would take 
all the blame upon himself that might be attached to his 
Conduct. This was open and manly and quite charucter- 
isbic of Mr, Crawford. Ho one can deny that in spending 
money so freely as he did, and for which alone he was 
■ charged, he was actuated by the noblest of motives, name- 
ly, to make Bombay in every way worthy of her great 
position iind earn for her the mnown of the first municipal 
city in Index. Looking back over the long tract of years 
tlvat has rolled aw.ay since he was the city’s first Com- 
missioner, one cannot but bo wrapt in admiration at tbe> 


far-sightedness which prompted him to convert the insani- 
tary city mto a model Hygea. None foresaw its future 
with greater foresight and distinctness than he. And 
none, therefore, strove more to lay the broad foundations 
■on which it was to rise and expand in the course of time. 
So far we would unhesitatingly observe that Mr, 
Crawford was a Commissioner greatly in advance of his 
-times. And if only he had taken into his confidence the 
timorous jjublic, which had then just emerged • for the first 
time from the prolonged depression of its own huge finanei- 
41,1 follies, and had therefore become extremely sensitive to 
-all questions of public funds, he should not only have 
carried them with him in all his statemanlike projects for 
the better con-servancy as well as the m.sthetic needs of the 
■city; but might have been able to .spend a larger a.mount 
than the one for which he had drawn upon him so much 
of the wrath of many of its citizens with an economic 
■conscience. But municipal life wa.s still new to them* 
They had not the faintest notions of its potentialities and 
none whatever as to the large sacrifices they would have to 
undergo from time to time as the city expanded and its 
-trade, arts and manufactures developed. It is only during 
the last few years that people have woke up to the res- 
ponsibilities involved in municipal life, and the amount of 
■e.xpenditui'e municipal administration must entail. Never 
before accustomed to spend so largely as Mr. Oiawford 
■did, and insensible, as we have just said, to the right duties 
■appertaining to them, people were naturally considerably 
frightened. To-day, with better notions about sanitation 
■and conservancy, scarcely a word is uttered as protest 
■against the raising of loan after loan for woi-ks of public 
utility and that of a more onerous character than those 
which Mr, Cra-wford had the temerity to raise during the 


six years of liis historical Oommissionex'ship. It was; 
natural and intelligent, therefore, that Mr. Crawford 
should have the candour and the courage to tell his critics 
on the day of his defence that, . whatever his extravagance 
in matters financial might have been, ho was proparedto- 
answer for it; but that none dare deny that even in his 
extravagance he had endeavoured to discharge what h©' 
considered to be his paramount duty, and what was; 
essential for the greater good of the public. He thus, at 
once, narrowed the whole issue on which the indictment 
%vas hurled against him. He had an answer to give to' 
each and all the serious allegations laid at his door. They 
were all matters of detail and were given in response to 
what Mr, Forbes, Mr. Nowroji Furdoonji and Mr. 
Bengali had submitted to their colleagues. It goes with- 
out saying that he succeeded in disproving many of the- 
allegations tonohing ojxpressive taxation, xinsanctioned 
expenditure, and the constitutional cpiestion of control. 
But the majority of the Benchers and the public at large 
were in no mood or temper at the time to accept his 
justification or defence. There was a predetermination to- 
condemn Ms financial administration and that pi'edetermi- 
nation was, therefore, impeiwieus to anything that was- 
urged in vindication. Eoform was wanted, and the- 
principal plank of this reform was the control of the- 
Commissioner in his financial v.agaries. This idea firmly 
held the ground and so far all rational defence was only .a 
dissipation of energy in the desert .air. This the reader 
will discover for himself as we unfold Mr. Crawford’s 
■Ofologia in the next chapter, . 


I N liis rejoinder on the subject of excessive taxation, 
Mr. Crawford felt himself justified, after the way in 
wliich his jjolicy I’egarding the levy of halaleore cess was 
attacked, in giving a lengthy explanation. He contended 
that both water-rate and halaleore cess were no taxes at 
all ; they were mere payments for services rendered. “ A 
family pays the halaleore cess just as it pays for a bheestie, 
or a hajam, or a cook.” This statement was undoubtedly 
true so far as Mr. Crawford’s Commissionersliip was con- 
cerned. But it should be pointed out that since 1872, the 
halaleore cess has been made an obligatory payment. The 
Act enjoins on every houseowner the duty of paying it 
without an if or a but. Even warehouses and godowns 
having no water closets or privies are taxed under the plea 
that as the system of drainage and night-soil has cost lakhs 
of rupees, and as it involves a few lakhs more per annum 
for maintenance, it is essential that every owner of pi’operty 
should be subjected to the rate. Practically, therefore, this 
statutory obligation is in the nature of a tax, and a tax in 
certain cases, of a most unjustifiable character, which now and 
again has given rise to litigation in our Courts of Justice. 
Hut in the first Municipal Act there was no such obligatory 
payment, and Mr, Crawford was quite correct in his con- 
tention that it was an extiggeration on the part of Mr. 
Eorbes and his supporters to call it a tax when it was a 
payment for services rendered. Those who chose to engage 
a halaleore paid for his services j those who did not were 
not called upon to pay anything. But Mr. Bengalee had 


pointed out in his speech that despite the voluntary cha- 
racter of the cess, bills were made extensively on all house 
owners, and great aodutn was practised in collecting them, 
though the Commissioner had no legal power to act in this 
manner. It was thus that 7 lakhs were eventually lost to 
the Municipality by the Commissioner’s unauthorised levy 
and by the extravagant manner in which he in the first 
instance paid the halalcores. Mr. Crawford wa.s gi'eatly 
indignant at this allegation which he likened to “ a foul 
blow, a blow below the belt,” and which, he must return 
right between the eyes, because the statement, coming from 
the quarter it did, was simply culpably inaccurate. This 
indeed was strong language, but he was prompted by the 
way in which his accusers had tried to characterise his levy 
of the cess. "Whatever the financial aspect of it might be, 
and whatever its legal character, the following explanation 
given by Mr. Crawford, from the .sanitary point of view, 
was certainly correct and unchallengeable. He said : 
“ The real facts are the.se. Bombay, for a long series of 
years, had really been under the tyranny of its halalcores. 
The records of your local courts will show you that these 
people divided your privies among themselves, and actually 
sold them. There was a monopoly of every piivy ; and it 
came to this, that when the pre.sent Municipal Act began 
to be worked, it was discovered that a poor devil of an 
occupier who only wanted cleanlines.s, could not get his 
privy emptied because these scoundrels would not work 
themselves or let others work. So strong was the public 
feeling on this condition of affairs, that a little before the 
present Act came into force, at a meeting of this Beach, 
held in the beginning of 1864, for the jpurpose of consider- 
ing the revision of the old Act, one of the amendments 
brought by Mr. Cassels was this : ‘ That it being in the 
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opinion of the Bench very desirable that the number of 
iialalcores should be increased, the Commissioner be 
requested to take the matter into his consideration, and to 
report thereon to the Bench.’ That was in 1864 and 
matters went from bad to woi'se. The condition of the 
"town in this respect was alarming. Cholera broke out, and 
000 or 4,000 persons were carried away by it. ‘‘Wlien 
Act II. of 1865 Ciime into force, one of the greatest diffi- 
•culties we had to deal with was this very halaleore question. 
We proceeded to do what the Act enjoined for the main- 
tenance of the health and cleanliness of the city, and we 
found that even when people were anxious to have their 
places kept clean, they could not, on account of the orga- 
nised opposition of the halalcores It soon became 

apparent to me that a cruel tyranny would be perpetrated 
by working the penal clauses of the Act against the public, 
•and that the right thing to do was to get halalcores of our 
own and do all the work ourselves. But when we had got 
5about a hundred what was the result ? That in one single 
-day and without the slightest warning, every halaleore not 
in the service of the municipality struck work, and for 
three whole clays, the town remained uncleanecl. Indeed, 
there were altogether eight days’ night-soil accumulated 
there! Was that a time, I ask you, for the Executive 
'Officer, on whom the whole* i’e.sponsibility for the welfare 
■and cleanline.s.s of the city depended, and at a moment when 
-cholera was rife, was that the time for the executive ofiicer 
to sit himself down and count the cost before app]3dng the 
remedy?” 

We have taken the pains to quote at some length this 
part of Mr. Crawford’s defence to inform the reader of the 
real condition of the city conservancy at the time that the 
■first Municipal Act was passed. Every word of the above, 
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as stated by Mr. Crawford, was true, and those who may 
remember the days when the halalcores had set up a 
monopoly of the privies in the town and tyrannised over 
houseowners will no doubt bear him out, No better and 
more substantial semee wa.s rendered by Mr. Crawford 
and Dr. Hewlett to this city than their successful organi- 
sation of the halaleore service. If for naught else, for this 
alctae they deserve the warmest gratitude of all Bombay. 

No sooner was this explanation given than Mr. Ben- 
galee was on his feet repeating the charge ho had made 
the ju'eT'ious day .against the financial incompeteiicy of Mr. 
Om-wford in the mattei’. A somewhat lively passage at 
arms ensued between the two, both indulging in passionate 
words. The fat was in the fire, and an explosion was im- 
mhaent when the good-natured and shrewd Mr. Manisty, 
a clever and well-known solicitor (finst of the firm of 
Messrs. Nelly, Here and Manisty, and afterwards of 
Me.s.«rs. Manisty .and Fletcher) rose to a point of order and 
appealed to the Chairman whether the manner in which 
the halaleore cess was recovered was the subject before ther 
meeting. The Chairman asked Mr. Bengalee to confine 
himself strictly to the point before the Bench. After a 
fiirther parley, in which Mr. Bengalee seemed to get excit- 
ed, owing to Mr. Crawford’s saying that his was a mis- 
stfitement of the matter, the spe.aker was allowed to proceed 
with hi.s further observations. It w'.as well known that all 
love between the two urns lost, and that behind the back 
of Mr. Forbes, Mr, Bengalee was the strongest Bencher. 
This fact had, on the other hand, greatly vexed the Com- 
missioner, who, therofpre, did not miss his opportunity to- 
denounce him and say that he was hitting below the belt, 

Mr. Crawford was also very candid .as reg,ard.s the 
municipal taxes imposed under the Act. He, of course, 


,vepudiafcerl all responsibility in the matter. It -was th® 
legislature which was to he blamed and not ho. He called 
the Act a “wretched ” one so far. The taxes were no doubt 
■entirely new and the populace chafed under them. Nayi 
more, The manner of levying them aggravated their vexa- 
tion till it eventually found vent in this agitation for reform. 
The great grievance was the shifting of the burdea 
from the shoulders of the house-owners to those of the 
poor occupiers, The only item for which Mr. Crawford 
observed he pleaded guilty was that of rising the housetax 
■from 0 to 7 per cent. But he asked; "On whose propo- 
sition was it so inci’eased ? It was on the motion of that 
lover of the poor, Mr. Bengalee ! ” That again was a hit 
■«rt which the House laughed, and cries of “hear, hear” 
were audible in the crowded hall. After hiiving exhaim- 
tively analysed the arguments urged against the alleged 
burdensome taxation, Mr. Ciuwford pointed out what it 
was that really made the rating “so singularly objection- 
able and offensive.” He observed, “ It i.s not because in 
the aggregate it is high, hut because the fiscal sy.stem itself 
is an exceedingly faulty one,” at which there was a univer- 
sal chorus of approval from all parts of the hall. He pro- 
«eeded by observing that the system was introduced 
“ without the least enquiry as to whether occupiers’ taxes 
could be levied in a city like Bombay. I say there never 
was a greater mistake of the kind made.” Had the taxes 
been made payable under the Act by the houseowners, as 
was previously the case for years, the number of persons 
paying them could not have exceeded 14,532. But accord- 
ing to the new-faugled fiscal system bills had to be made 
out against 153,088 occupiers ! Ho wonder that the bailiATs 
were let loose on these unfortunates. As many as 18,000 
distress warrants had to be issued a.gainst those least able- 


to meet the demand ? Mr. CraAvford himself confessed it 
to be a most vexation.s system and wa.s anxious to do away 
with it. "The pi'esent .system,” he remarked, “is the cause- 
of an infinite waste of power, immense expenditure, groat 
oppression, and a very gi’eat risk of loss.” Here again the 
Commissioner had touched the right chord in the heart of 
the Justices and the crowded audience behind them, and 
there was again loud applause at this perfectly just declara- 
tion. To him it .seemed that the sy.stem was the embodi- 
ment of the principle of how not to do it. 

Mr. Crawford had not yet finished M.s defence. He- 
went into all the items of expenditure which were specific- 
ally mentioned ns instance of his extravagant financial 
management. He showed by figures how, as regards the- 
conservancy of the town, which used to reek with dirt and 
filth, and which was otherwise prolific of fever and cholera 
mortality, the death-rate had been brought down many 
percentage lower than before, and how far the expenditure- 
under that head had been reduced. In 1865 that expendi- 
ture was 7 lakhs ; by 1870, it had been steadily brought 
down to Rs. 4,75,000. Similarly, as to the gross total 
expenditure of the municipality. It was 45 lakhs in 1865 f 
in 1870 it was 25f lakhs. Thus Mr. Crawford was able to- 
show how well the rate-payers’ moneysjwere expended and 
what solid and beneficent results had flowed from that ex- 
penditure. “ 1 .sfcite that cleanliness has enormously in- 
creased, and in support of that I appeal to those who knew 
what Bombay was in 1865. To allege that there has been 
no solid improvement is not to make a generous state- 
ment.” Then, with a consciousne&s of the fact of h.aving- 
rehdered great service to the city, desspite all the angry 
denunciations hurled at his devoted head; and in a moment- 
of satisfaction at the great changes made in the aspect of 



the town he turned towards his accusers and tauntingly 
remarked : “ Ye friends of the poor ! depend on it, you 
very much misunderstand what has been the result of those 
six years’ work, when you bring, forward these statements 
you make for the sake of a little personal popularity, if 
you think the people here will allow you to revert to the 
old condition of things.” 

After having run the gamut of the rest of the allega- 
tions, including the heavy expenses for maintaining the 
famous Panwell brickworks factory, Mr. Crawford referred 
to the “ bankruptcy ” argument made use of at the previ- 
ous sitting by Mr. Hamilton Maxwell, He was greatly 
surprised at the statement, for he remarked, “ if you begin 
your official year with a sanctioned expenditure of 35 lakhs, 
and find before six months are over that the budgetted 
income was less by 5 lakhs, serious financial deficit must be 
the outcome unless fi’esh taxation was imposed or the bud- 
get expenditure curtailed.” He, however, was of opinion 
that there was nothing to prevent the municipality from 
“just scraping through the year solvent.” After making 
some further observations on the subject Mr. Crawford 
brought his speech to a close without any effort at summa- 
rising his strong points and without any impassioned 
peroration. Bather he seemed tired and exhausted at the 
length of his speech, and^ therefore, sat down, leaving tlie 
Bench to judge how far the allegations personally hurled 
against him were justified, and how far the public hue and 
cry raised against his regime had its origin in the “ wret- 
ched ” Municipal Act of which the most faulty and vexa- 
tious part was the new fiscal system introduced therein. 
The evening shades had prevailed and the Chairman ad-< 
journed the meeting till the next day when the protracted 
proceedings about municipal reform were concluded. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE FINALE — PASSINCl OP MB. POEBBS’s ORIGINAL 
BESOLOTION. 

TArIDAY, July 7tli, 1871, was a jnemorable day in the 
history of Bombay Municipal Government. Three 
protracted sittings had already taken place on the burning 
question of Municipal reform, including a vote of confi- 
dence in the Municipal Commissioner, and the public were 
in a condition of feverish excitement. Both in the Bench 
of Justices and outside it, there was a strong febling that 
all that could be said on the vexed question had been said 
with a copious emphasis, and that it was time proceedings 
were brought to a clo.se. And so they were at the fourth 
and final sitting, after Mr. Martin Wood had moved a rider 
and Mr. Forbes had replied to the whole debate. During the 
proceedings angry, even defiant, words had escaped the lips 
of the Commissioner who felt himself as uncomfortable as 
if he had been peremptorily summoned to expiate his past 
sins of omission and commission. It was natural that, smart- 
ing on account of the many hard things said of Ms financial 
management, angry words were breathed by him in a 
moment of indignation, but only to provoke a reminder 
from the Chairman of the necessity of hi.s keeping in order. 

It being the last day, the crowd in the hall was greater 
even than on the fii’st one. It is no exaggeration to say 
that it was crammed almost to sufibcation. The “ Wor- 
ship Bench ” of those days was indeed a formidable body, 
Speaking numerically. The official list counted as many as 
700 “ Justices,” some of whom were supposed to have long 


TOtired from the country, some were away from Bombay, 
and some had joined the majority. Eoughly speaking* 
there were about 500 re.sident Justices. But of these, at 
the ordinary quarterly meetings not even 40 attended, and 
at times these had to be adjourned after half an hour for 
want of a quorum ! But on this eventful day, wliioh was 
like unto the Ides of March for the Oaesar of the hour, as 
many as 125 mustered strong to vote " according to their 
con.scicnce ” which really meant, according to their bias or 
prejudice, concerning that masterful personage. 

Mr. Martin Wood, editor of the Times of India, opened 
the proceedings. He had succeeded Mr; Knight as editor 
in 1866 and was known to be an ardent advocate of local 
self-government on the most radical principles. We have 
already referred to his brochure on the incidence of Muni- 
■cipal taxation in 1868, when tho first articulate expression 
was publicly given to the enormity of the procedure adopt- 
ed as regai’ds the collection of the local taxes. Mr, \Vood 
was known as a “ sound ” economist, with a grasp of the 
first principles of taxation as propounded by Mill and the 
.later economists of his day. As the storm of agitation for 
Municipal reform brewed, Mr. Wood went on swelling its 
fierce current in his own paper, well grounded in facts 
•partly .supplied by the Forbesites. Though a trenchant 
writer, albeit heavy and sometimes involved, Mr. Wood 
never made a good speaker on^ the public platform. He was 
•the despair of the reporters, such as we had in the da.ys of 
■early reporting of public proceedings, and only a Heed 
could have followed him and faithfully transcribed his 
mumblings. He had no voice and used to speak in almost 
inaudible tones. And as to what he mumbled or mutter- 
ed, it was not possible even for those sitting within a ysird 
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were good, sound and honest, though heavy and lumbei’- 
ing. They always read well in print. On the present- 
oecasion he moved a proposition which he requested Mr. 
h’orbes to tack on as a “ rider ” to his own. He was of 
oj)inion that it would tend to harmonise and conciliate the- 
opponents and supporters of the several amendments. In 
substance, what the rider contemplated was to authorise 
the Chairman to forward to the Chief Secretary all resolu- 
tions relating to the constitution of the Corpoi’ation to- 
gether with the minutes of the Finance Committee and the 
reports of the sub-committee.s. His Excellency was- 
requested to appoint a Commission to inquire into the 
course of municipal administration since Ist July 1865,- 
and examine its present position by the light of the papers 
just referred to, and advise the lines on which municipal 
i“eform should proceed. Mr. Wood then entered into a 
history of the correspondence that had taken place two 
years before with the Government and posted his col- 
leagues up to date as to the result of those communications. 
“Something is needed,” said Mr. Wood, after the defence- 
made by the Commissioner, “ from which a fresh start 
could be made,” On these grounds he tried to justify his 
proposition. At this stage some desultory conversation 
ensued,, resulting in appeals to the Chairman for points of 
order. Mr. Maclean and Mr. Nowroji Fiu-doonji seemed 
anxious to have their fm-ther say on the amendment. The 
patience of the Chairman was greatly taxed and ho had to • 
interpose by making the following observation : “ We shall 
never get thimigh our business if each member speaks ■ 
three or four times.” Eventually Mr. Nowroji had his 
way and he “ submitted ” (a stereotyped phrase with that 
redoubtable Bencher) for the dozenth time his “ further 
observations ” on the subject before his colleagues. Again 
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Mr. Scoble obsei'ved, “ I hope Mr. Nowroji will be good 
enouglv to remember that this is the third adjournment- 
that we have had, .so that I hope he will be as brief as he- 
convoniently can.” To this Mr. Nowroji replied : “ I will 
undertake not to detain the meeting longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary.” The point to which he desired to dr.aw 
the meeting’s attention was this. The Government had 
been previously asked to appoint a Oommi.ssion of inquiry 
as suggested by Mr. Wood, but it declined. Was there- 
any chance to think the Government was in a better mood 
to give one at this juncture ? In his opinion it w'ould be- 
fruitless to approach it with this proi)osition. The best- 
plan would be to forward Government the final resolution 
the Bench might arrive at along with the speeches of mem- 
bers I The Chairman tried here to cut the ground from 
under the feet of Mr. Nowroji by interpolating that under 
any circumstances the speeches will accompany the reso- 
lutions. Some further inconsequential parley ensued at- 
which everybody was impatient. Cries rose from 
various quarters for “ Mr. Forbes for a reply.” Eventually,. 
Mr. Forbes rose to answer on the whole debate. Somehow 
he did not make any impression. The speech, though full 
of details and an elaborate attempt to reply to some of 
Mr. Crawford’s statements, was not equal to his opening- 
one. In all probability he felt the pulse of the meeting 
and of the audience who were anxious without a further- 
spinning of the same yarn to see the end of the debate. 
There had been already 26 speeches on the subject ! So- 
Mr. Forbes was somewhat discursive and inconsequential,, 
though during the conr.se of the remai'ks Mr. Crawford 
once called a statement of Mr. Forbes, that if anybody 
wanted to be a J, P., he had simply to be a friend of the 
Commissioner, as “ untrue ” and a “ falsehood.” Then» 
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(later on, at the very fag end of the speech, there was 
.^mother little explosion. Mr. Crawford could never brook 
the editor of the Tvms of India, and while ollering a 
personal explanation, attacked him by saying that a parti- 
■cukr report attributed to his pen was “ the most muddle- 
headed thing” that he had read, provoking a call to order 
on the part of the Chairman. The debate thereafteiv was 
soon brought to a close and it became the duty of the 
G^aii'inan to put the jiroposition and amendments to 
the vote. The audience was on the tiptoe of anxiety. 
It stood with bated breath just as it would in a great 
•criminal case to hear the verdict of the jury. It was 
inconvenient to take the votes in the body of the hall, 
■So the Justices withdrew to the Dui'bar room, where after 
two or three experiments as to how the “ ayes ” and the 
“ noes ” should be separated, it was resolved to send the 
“ Haves ” and the “ Have nota ” to the ante-room on each, 
-side of the Durbar room. The procedure adopted was 
somewhat different from what has been in vogue for many 
years past. Instead of the last amendment being put 
•first, the first amendment of Captain Hancock was pitted 
againt the original proposition of Mr. Forbes. And when 
the first was carried by ,69 votes against 66, it was put to 
the vote against the second amendment, and so on. 
Eventually hfr. Wood’s amendment was carried by 81 votes 
■against 43. It may be of inijerest if we recall the names 
of the leading Indian Justices who voted for the original 
iproposition of Mr. Forbes.:— - 

Dr. Atmaram Pandoorang.* 

„ Bhau Daji.* 

Mr. B. M. Wagle,*^ 

„ Bomanji Jeejeebhoy,^ 

„ Budrudin Tyabji.* 
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Mr. Cumrudin Tyabji.* 

„ Cursetji Eustomji Oama.* 

„ Dadoba Pandurang.* 

„ Govind Vithal Karkari. 

„ Gunputrao Mr. Pitale.* 

„ Hormusji Dadablioy. 

„ Harichiind SadasoY.* 

„ Kandas Manchamn.* 

„ .’Khanderao Oliinanrao Bodarkar.* 

„ M. G. Eanade.* 

„ ISTanabhoy Haridas.* 

„ Nana Moi'oji.* 

Dr. Naraiyan Daji.* 

Mr. N. M. Parmanand.* 

„ Nowroji Furdoonji.* 

„ P. M. Mehta. 

„ Shamroo Pandnrang.* 

„ Sorabji Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy.* 

„ S. S. Bengalee.* 

„ Visliwanatb Mandlik.* 

„ Vurj»vranda.s Madhei’das.* 

Thus ended the historical debate. The finst step was 
decisively taken, but a great struggle had yet to be made 
to coerce an indulgent Government, who ivere mo.st anxi- 
ous to condone the faults of their first Municipal Commis- 
sioner and throw cold water on the popular agitation, 
befO'i’e the reform could be achieved. How it was even- 
tually achieved, will be the subject of subsequent chapters. 
But there is not the slightest doubt that the agitation 
successfuly awoke the civic spirit and kindled the munici- 
pal .spark which ivas since burnt as a steady flame despite 
many subsequent galea. 

* Since dead. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

PROTEST AGAINST MR. ARTHUR CRAWFORD. 

ri’^HOUGrH theprotracted debate in the Bench of d usticeH, 
JL was over, and though Mr. Crawford had made his 
best effort to explain away the larger number of the fimin- 
■dal delinquencies laid at his door, popular excitement did 
not abate. Agitators in the press continued calling for 
some decisive step on the part of the Government to extri- 
cate the municipality from the shackles of indebtedness 
incurred by the Commissioner, and placing it on a sound 
.a,nd healthy footing. The Times of India most pro- 
minent in forcing the hands of that authority to do some- 
thing to allay the popular feeling which was daily growing 
more and more indignant at its indilference. The Governor, 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, was earnestly appealed to. The 
press observed that for three long years the scandal of 
financial extravagance had been allowed to go on unchecked. 
It was alleged that an interested few had been active in 
. arresting “ the mismanagement and reckless expenditure 
of the Commissioner.” 

At last the Government was obliged to take action. 
It appointed a Committee to make an exhaustive inquiry 
into municipal finance and make its report. It consisted of 
Mr. (now Sir Theodore) Hope, then Collector of Surat, 

. Dr i Cline, the Assistant Accountant General, and Mr. 
Sorabji Shapurji Bengalee. By October 1871, their report 
was made. The principal facts disclosed by the investiga- 
tion may be briefly summarised. The' Committee showed 
.that the 15 lakhs loan would have cleared ott‘ the deficiency 
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minus a lalcli and a half, but for the fact that Mr, Orawfoi-d 
incurred a fresh debt to the extent of 6^ lakhs on the 
•construction chiefly of the Arthur Crawford Market. This 
was in 18G9. In the following year things went worse by 
■another 1;J- lakhs. There might have been a recovery of 2 
lakhs, but the costly market absorbed another 2| lakhs. 
For 1871 there was a further dimn made on the municipal 
treasvuy, and altogether the Committee were of opinion 
that the deficiency would in the aggregate amount to 
Rs. 7,10,796. This report was the subject of renewed 
criticism. It was pointed out that the Goveimment could 
no longer plead ignorance of the financial situation, though 
as a matter of fact, had it chosen, it might have had the 
investigation which was forced upon it by the stress of 
indignant public opinion, any time within the three years 
since it began to leak out that the municipal treasury was 
in an embari-assed state. The Times of India was scathing 
in its reinai'ks. It said : “ They (the Government) now 
know, and all I ndia knows, that the law has been violated 
by our municipal officers, formal restraints have been 
•systematically spurned, unathorised expenditure has been 
. incurred and concealed to a serious extent, the public 
■ creditor has been placed in jeopardy, costly outlay has been 
promoted without anything approaching to adequate results, 
while many most needful -^vorks of civic improvement 
remain in abeyance, and the people of this most populous 
city in India, where modern corporate institutions might 
be expected to work best, have been disgusted with the 
very name of municipality to such an extent that years 
must pass before the requisite spirit and confidence of 
co-operation can again be evoked, If the Goveimment of 
Bombay, in face of this, desire to retain in office a man 
'whose ch.aracteristic boast it has been that he was ‘ respon- 
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sible’ for everything done, then Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 
and his colleagues mast be prepm-ed for a struggle with the 
Government of India and the Secretary of State which will 
not conduce to the prosperity and glory of the Presidency.”' 
This was hot and .strong, but quite a faithful echo of what 
was said in the English and Indian communities, in every 
club, and by the man in the street. The populace would 
not rest content till Mr. Arthur Omwford was removed 
from his post. Thei'e was .sound .and fury enough in the 
city after the Hopets Committee’s report. The people 
inquired, “ what next ? Whsit has Mr. Forbes to say on 
the report ? Is he going to address the Government and 
point out how far the agitation of July and the debate in 
the Bench have been indicated !” On 23rd October 1871, 
Mr. Forbes, prompted by the strident voice of the rate- 
jjayers, had to take up his pen and once more exhort the 
Government to do its duty by the citizens, to relieve the 
embarrassed treasury, and to take early steps to put the 
municipal house in order. The following extract from his 
letter will indicate the general drift of his appeal ; “ All 

that is asked is~pormission to occupy for a year or two an 
empty building ; the loan for a few month.s, without inter- 
est, of a hundred thousand pounds, and lastly, what is 
cheapest of .all, though, perhaps, of the most vital import- 
ance, the. cordial support, and more especially, the imvie- 
(Liate. iniervention of Government in clearing tho town of a 
great scandal, and organising an enteroly new system of 
municipal administration.” 

This cry wa.s .again taken up by th.& SHmes of India^ 
which had .all through indentified itself with tho rate-p.ay- 
ei's. It observed that the Bombay Government has been 
in a fog long enough about municipal affairs and the only 
way out of it was to take some such sharp deci.sive .step as 
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suggested by Mr. Forbes. The Collector of Bombay was 
suggested as the functionary who ought to supersede Mr. 
Crawford. The Government was exhorted to show its 
substantial goodwill toward.s the municipality by providing 
it with adequate accommodation, free of charge, for a time. 
Ill brief, the earnest exhortation was that in.a.smuch as it 
was the Government that had cre.ated the Municipality 
and “allowed it to^ drift among the shoals,” it “was 
bound to use its utmost effort to extricate the unfortunate' 
craft." The stoi’m was yet to inci-ease before the catof 
meanwhile other events had occurred, of a more sensational 
character than the four days’ historical debate on the 
Bench of Ju.stices in July 1871. Bub their narration 
must be reserved for the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 


MB, P. M. MBIITA’s lecture ON MUNIcrPAr, ERPORAt. 

W E have related the two important events which fol- 
lowed the four days’ historical debate in the Bench 
of Justices. The Committee of Inquiry, of which Mr. 
(now Sir Theodore) Hope was the Pi-esident, went to the 
very root of Municipal finances from 1865, and brought to 
the surface the actual liabilities for which the Municipality 
was re.sponsihle at the date of the framing of its report. 
That report, in its turn, led Mr. Forbes to follow up the 
debate and the two petitions pre.sented to the Government 
by the ratepayers, by a long letter to the same authority, 
in which it was strongly urged to extricate the Municipality 
from its financial embarrassments and place the future ad- 
ministration on a sounder and more economic footing. 
This was done in October 1871. But the public agitation 
had in no way undergone the slightest diminution. The 
leaders of the Ratepayers' Association kept the fire burning 
with unwonted heat and energy, being no doubt well sup- 
ported from behind by Messrs. Xowroji Furdoonji and 
Sorabji Bhapurji. There was a, determination that Mr. 
Crawford should, after the I’eyelations, be no longer allowed 
to hold the reins of the city’s sedileship. At this distance 
of time, it cannot but be said that there was in the agita- 
tion a great deal of personal' rancour, which was not a 
little aggravated by the defiant attitude of that masterful 
Commissioner towards the prime movers of the agitation. 
But, of cour.se, in all such civic strifes, party feelings are 
inevitable when the struggle is at its fiercest. 



If the Times of Indio, kept the fire of agitatiou bum-T 
>j.rig in its own columns, there was its new rival, the Star 
■ of India, edited by Mr. Knight, which was not slow to 
bring out the other side of the picture from day to day 
■during that eventful period. Thus, it could not bo said 
that Mr. C)'awford and his .supporter.^ were unrepresented 
in the Press. In the person of Mr. Knight he had indeed 
:a moat feai'Ie.aa and gallant advocate. If the Times of India 
fired heavy broadsides, the Star of India wii.s cpiick to res- 
■pond by the discharge of its own mitrailleuse into the fal- 
lacie.s of its rival with great effect. But at this very criti- 
■ical juncture, Mr. Perozsha M. Mehta felt it his duty to 
(instruct the public which was carried away by the heat of the 
strife. He had no doubt conceived the excellent object of 
allaying the agitation and reducing it to its due proportions 
by holding the scales even. Attached to no party, but inter- 
ested solely and exclusively to secure to the citya better Muni- 
cipal Government such as Mill and otliers had, years before, 
aimed at in England, he courageously undertook to give a 
■lecture on Bombay Municipal Reform in the hall of the 
Eramji Oavasji Institute. It was indeed a bold enterprise 
-for a young man of twenty-.six to give counsel to his 
seniors, and pour forth words of practical sagacity in their 
-ears. But Mr. Mehta had even at that .age firmly grasped 
tlie fir.st principles of local self-Govermnent (uid under- 
stood how the people should be allowed to manage their 
own civic affairs. We ha.ve already stated what hi.s own 
scheme was. Though it did not commend itself the grave 
seigneurs of the Worshipful Bench, he was still on tlie side 
of those who were anxious for, a reform. He voted with 
the Forbesites. He was convinced that Municipal Govern- 
ment could only be successfully carried out on the broad 
■foundation of popular representation. The divers propo_ 
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aala made during the July debate fell far short of his owu' 
ideal. None had the temerity to suggest that popular 
Municipal Government was possible and practicable only 
when those who contributed to the Municipal taxation 
were allowed a paramount voice in the management of the 
city's aflkirs. This cardinal principle was scarcely mooted. 
Hence he deemed it adidsable to betake himself to a wider 
platform in order to ventilate his views and make it clear 
to both sides, how and in which direction Municipal re- 
form should proceedr Tims it became essential to change 
fundamentally the veiy constitution of the Municipality. 
The Forbe.sites had only a palliative to suggest, which, had’ 
it been relied on, would never have achieved the good object 
they had in view. They did not go to the root. Somewhat’ 
timorous of a Government, at who.se seat no doubt the most 
chaotic of conservative views were predominant, they were- 
not quite prepared to demand a radical reform which was 
the only one that could conserve the financial intere.sts of 
the ratepayers. They feared lest it might be considered 
unreasonable. Hence they were content with demanding 
homoeopathic relief only. But the condition of affains 
doomed such a treatment to failure. It could not bring the 
needed cure. A specific radical remedy was called for. Mr, 
Mehta, with a truer instinct of the real needs of the city,, 
was the only Justice who .suggested such a remedy. It 
WM not only practical but .statesmanlike. He, at least, was 
not deterred by any sense of fear, from putting it in the 
foreground, for his experience in England and his know- 
ledge had deeply convinced him that it was the only s.afe 
road toward the better government of the city’s aflairs in 
the future. 

Strongly imbued with this conviction, he courageously 
Aindecrtook to propound hisi views in a well-written and! 
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^velI-(!onsiderecl paper, which might be read with interest 
•a,ncl profit even, to-day.* With that view he mounted the 
platform of the F. C. Hall, on 29th November 1871. Os- 
tensibly, it wa.s a paper read before the llombfiy Branch of 
the East India Association ; but in reality it was a lecture 
to the public at large. He candidly acknowledged at the 
very outset that Mr. Forbes and his supporters deserved 
‘ great credit for their opportune boldness in coming forward 
to give expression to the popular feeling on the subject, 
and constituting themselves the leaders of a Municipal re- 
form agitation.” They also deserved “ great credit for the 
•energy and earnefstness with which they brought the 
whole subject of Municipal affairs for review and di.scus- 
• sion in a formal and public manner.” But he observed 
with regret that, despite all energy, persistence, and ear- 
nestness, they lacked that practical wisdom and farsighted- 
ness which were so e.s.sential to the achievement of the ob- 
ject they had at heart. The leaders of the reform seemed 
to have fallen short of their higher duty which consisted 
in “ guiding and rolling the movement in its proper path, 
of extricating it from the confusion of words and thoughts, 

■ of analysing the genuine and substantial causes of it, of 
difiCovei-ing .and proposing measures well adapted to meet 
the end in view.” In their onslaught in the Durbar room 

■ on the unlucky Commissioner, they seemed, in Mr. 
Mehta’s opinion, to have followed the tactics of the Com- 
munists in Paris, who were so much in evidence after the 
■disaster of Sedan. The reformers were so ‘.blinded by 
their partisan spirit — and that, we must ruefully acknow- 
ledge was the one element which maiwed the disinterested- 
ness of their movement — ^that they did not care to dis- 

* It has been lately reprinted and oopies can bo had at th» 
Jiombai/ Oronicle 'Press. 


criininate between what tlie 3 ^ attacked or wliat tliey pro- 
posed, “ so long as thej' ovei-lairned what they hastily 
considered the most obnoxious part of what existed." 
With this preface, Mr, Mehta, proceeded to set in a proper 
light the condition of the city, especially as regards con- 
servancy ,axid water supply^, as it existed before the Act of 
1865, and the beneficent change wliich wjus wrought thei’e- 
in during the six ^mars after the introduction of that legis- 
lation. We have already described the two conditions in- 
our previous articles, and would, therefore, refrain from 
reiterating them here. To Mr. Pherozesha Mehta the- 
difference was sti-iking indeed. He had left for England- 
fully six months before the Act was passed by tlie Legisla- 
ture, and he had returned when Mr. Crawford and Dr. 
Hewlett had cleaned the Augean stable of its accumulated- 
filth of half a century, and performed other miracles in 
conservancy ainl so forth. He was able to mark the con- 
trast without prejudice betu-een the deadly stiite of afl!ur,« 
at one period, and the marvellous sanitary conditions at- 
the other, and form his own judgment of the value of the- 
remai’kably good work which the geniivs and unbounded 
energy of the city's fii-st Commissioner had brought about. 
Mr. Mehta had no hc,sitation in aceoi'ding his un, stinted' 
meed of praise for all that had been done. Said he ; “The- 
wonderful transformation of the Bombay of 1865 into the- 
Bombay of 1871 deserves in the main to he emphatically 
proclaimed. Mr. Crawford was its saviour and benefactor. 
He might have been guilty of great faults, committed great 
errors, and defied all re.stramts, form.s and fornnd;e wli.at- 
soGver. Bnt on these conditions only could the work have 
been .accomplished, and their memory mu.st in justice he- 
lost in the general successful result. It is exactly like the- 
case of the general who, in the desperate hour of the bat- 
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tie, defies his strict orders, relies upon his own judgment,, 
and gains the victory. Death, the just punishment of his 
insubordination, if he had failed ; agrateful act of indem- 
nity the rew.ard of his successful intrepidity.” 

Having acknowledged the value of the eminent 
services rendered to the city by Mr. Arthur Crawford, 
despite his many errors, for which there were abundant 
extenuating circumstances, Mr. Mehta asked his audience 
calmly to consider the allegations of ruinous extravagance 
in expenditure, which were, so the I’efortnei's said, not at 
all proportioned to the result. He asked them to view the 
whole matter in a spii’it of fairness. It would be unjust, 
indeed, to the Commissioner to single out works here and 
there ; to point out that a little economy might have been 
practised here and a little .saving effected there. But he 
rightly remarked, “ It is one thing, even in ordinary times, 
to ascertain the costs of works before they are finished, 
and another to criticise by the light of past experience.’ 
Mr, Mehta then entered into the details of the financial 
question, round which there had been waged such a 
powerful battle at the Bench of Justices, illuatrfl,ting his 
points by making pertinent references to expenditure in 
Paris and New Yoi’k. He also went fully into the figures 
revealed by the Hope Committee, and admitted the grave 
errors of Mr, Crawford in plunging inunicijxil finance.s 
into a condition of embarrassment and concealing the fact, 
for a time, from the Bench. Mr. Mehta in no way 
endeavoured to minimise the gravity of these errors ; but he 
appealed to his hearers to forget them in view of the fact 
that Mr. Crawford had steered the city safely through a 
supreme municipal crisis which had threatened the very life 
and existence of the population. We have already referred 
to that crisis, namely, the strike of the original halalcore 


monopolists. “ Are we to forget, in our day of safety and 
prosperity,” asked Mr. Mehta, “ that he has in so short a 
time driven disease and death from our doors where they 
were sucii constant visitors before? Are we to forgot, 
that if he has touched our pockets too closely, he has put 
us in a position to enjoy what we have left, in comfort and 
safety. Nay, that in the case of the poorer classes, by 
improving their chances of health and vigour, he has 
renioved the continual drain which sickness and want of 
health cast indirectly upon their pockets, and actually 
supplied them with the means of fighting more vigorously 
for their livelihood.” Mr. Mehta was so convinced of the 
invaluable service rendered to the health of the city by its 
first Commissioner that he was quite sure that when all 
the angry passions and strife of the hour had cooled down, 
and the memory of the unhappy sti’uggle had passed away, 
the ultimate instinct of popular judgment would assert 
itself and an impartial and grateful verdict will honourably 
embalm the name of Arthur Crawford in the annals of 
municipal administration of Bombay as its founder and 
saviour. Forty long years have since rolled by, and the 
plague conditions prevalent in the city tell the older resi- 
dents who had personally witnessed the good sanitaiy work 
of Mr, Crawford and Dr. Hewlett, what might have been 
done. 

Coming now to the constitutional part of the lecture, 
it may be observed that Mr, Mehta i-eally took a broad 
and statesmanlike view of the whole situation, which 
unfortunately, at the time, was disregarded, though luckily 
for the city it was eventually accepted. Mr. Forbes and 
his supporters wore for the overhauling of the first Munici- 
pal Act; but every fact and argument which they urged 
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save in a few minor points of no particular significance 
whatever. The fault Lay only in the constitution of the 
body by whom it was to be enforced. The debate brought 
to the .surface one fact as clear as the noonday sun, that 
the Bench of Ju.stices was a body utterly incompetent to 
carry on municipal government under a constitutional 
regime. There was nothing in the mode of election to 
awaken an active sense of municipal duties and municipal 
responsibilities. Again, there was no guarantee for a, 
.judicious and well proportioned choice in this mode of 
election. Thirdly, the Justices were elected for life. Thus 
by the very conditions of its existence the Bench, as 
organised, was insufficient for pxxrposes of municipal 
administration. Mr. Mehta did not mean to disparage 
•a single individual Justice. What he wished to urge was 
that as a Corporation it was not competent to carry out 
the Act. 

It was the system that was at fault, and it was the 
system which| therefore, required to be overhauled. The 
only remedy which experience and history taught was 
active and successful Municipal Government. How was 
that to be attained ? Mr. Mehta observed, “ That remedy 
is t/ie introiluction of the free representative principle in the 
■ constitution of the municipal body.” After making refe- 
rences to Mill and Macaulay for their able advocacy of 
such institutions, Mr. Mehta further enlightened his 
audience by informing them how from time immemorial 
the Bast, specially India, has been the parent of represent- 
ative institutions. In the village Punchayet were to be 
-found all the germs of it. He referred to the observation 
of Mr. Anstey on the subject, the same to which allusion ha.s 
been made in a previous chapter. In India, caste organisa- 
:tion,wifch its respective Punchayets and Mahajans, incrusted 
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deeply in the very heart of Hindu society, and leaving no* 
portion of it untouched, “ is one vast and continuous chain 
of local self-governing groups.” Mr. Mehta then went 
into a learned disquisition on the subject, establi.shing the 
point by quoting antboi’ity upon authovit)i from Elphiiistone 
to Sir Henry Maine. After quoting them, he ob.served 
that “ we may now take it as established, that if historical- 
analogy and experience are to guide us in this matter, thej 
are strongly and linifomily in favour of the wisdom and 
expediency of conferring the municipal franchise on Indian 
towns," But it was alleged that Indians weie not ready 
for such a franchise. Mr. Mehta controverted this argu- 
ment. Taking the case of Bombay city itself, he poiirted 
out the active part which its citizens took in the agitation 
of municipal reform, and the w’ay in which municipal work 
has been done on the Bench. “ Without proper guidance, 
instruction or organisation, they have discussed municipal 
questions, prepai-ed petitions, formed ratepayers’ com- 
mittees, held public meetings and passed resolutions. For 
these and several other reasons it was obvious that Bombay 
was a city pre-eminently fitted for the introduction of a 
municipal representative body, dectecl hy the rate-payers- 
themselves." Here, the sugge.stion of Mr. Mehta diflered 
from that of the other reformers. While the latter were- 
all for simply tinkering the Bench or the Act, he was for 
creating a new municipal body, the cardinal principle of 
■which was full representation by the ratepayers. If the 
people were to manage their own civic affairs, it was right 
and proper to give them authority to do ,so. That could 
only be done by the ratepayers themselves choosing their 
own representatives to form the body municipal which shall’ 
carry on municipal work. “Instead of proposing a com- 
prehensive measui’e,”. said Mr. Mehta, “ securing such a 
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thorough radical reform, the leaders of the present reform 
agitation have brought forward a remedy which might ivell 
make us exclaim, ‘ Heat not a fui'nace for your foes so hot,, 
that it do singe yourselves.’ ” Even with a Bench organised 
on a popular basis, the vesting of the executive authority 
in a Town Council would he a retrogressive step, plunging 
the municipality into a gulf of mismanagement, ineffici- 
ency and jobbery. Hence, he remarked that the only safe 
and efficient way of disposing of the executive authority is- 
to V6.st it in a single responsible officer. Town Councils,, 
with executive functions, have proved gigantic failures and 
Centres of jobbery in England, and it was astonishing, a 
council of that character should have been seriously propo- 
sed to manage municipal finance. The remedy would be- 
worse than the disease, .and Mr. Mehta exhorted his audi- 
ence to desist from, entertaining so preposterous a scheme. 
If real reform was to be secured the executive functions 
of the Municipality must be entrusted, under the control- 
and guidance of such a popular representative hody .as we 
have described, to a single responsible officer, otherwise, it 
would be reform with a vengeance to set up King Stork in 
the place of King Log — a hydra-headed Town Council in 
tlie place of a single executive. Mr. Mehta concluded his 
lecture by assuring the reformei’s that tliey had a splendid 
opportunity “ to Ofuai the eternal givatitude of the town, by- 
acquiring for it a really efficient muuicip.al organisation,, 
and inaugurating a system fraught with the faire.st promi- 
ses of a great political development.” 



/BAHE debating stage of the reform of the Municipality 
i maybe observed to have come to a close with the 
]paper read by Mr. P. M. Mehta, to which we have already 
referred. With the opening of the new year, 1872, every- 
body .seemed to be anxious to turn over a new leaf. It 
was agreed that the departure should be from the academi- 
■eal to the practical. The woi’st had been known. The 
'Ooramitfcee presided over by Mr. Hope informed the public 
-that its worst suspicions were confirmed, Mr. ForbeSj. 
•as we have already observed, appealed to the Government 
-that in response to the general wish of the rate-payers the 
•disordered municipal finances should be placed on a 
■thoroughly sound footing by the loan of “ a few thousand 
•pounds.” The Government had no alternative but to 
Tespond to that practical appeal. Between October 1871 
and January 1872 correspondence had to pass between the 
'Government of India and the Government of Bombay with 
regard to sanctioning a loan of 16 lakhs, the amount 
necessary to set right the civic finances. The Government 
•of India was, in those days, stern of mood ‘in financial 
•matters, and as far as Bombay was concerned, it was 
-extremely vigilant. Sir John Lawi’ence could not have, 
kept a better watch and ward over that Government after 
-the way in vvhich it was mixed up with the .stock speciila- 
“tions of 1864-65, a.nd after the extravagant limits to which 
-it ran up the bill for the eonstructiou of the new Govern- 
sment House at Ganosh Khind, which Sir Mountstuart 


Grant Duff cliai-acterised in Parliament aa a “ shooting 
box.” And yet this palatial “ shooting box,” which was 
originally estimated to cost the modest sum of 5 lakhs, 
•was run up to 15 ! Many were the warm exchanges of 
correspondence on the subject during the time of the eco- 
nomic Sir John Lawrence. While he sat like a. vigilant 
watch-dog over the Imperial Treasuary, Sir Bartle Prere, , 
with most luxurious notions of a “ prancing pro-consul,”' 
was never happy unless he over-ran his own constable and 
constantly knocked at the door of the central authority for ■ 
money for all sorts of things, especially for palatial public 
works. Hence a very tight rein was kept over the fiium- 
cial doings of the Bombay Government. The first scheme- 
of decentralisation had just been put into practice by 
Lord Mayo, who knew what a i-eputation the Bombay 
Government had for the management of its finances. 

Under the circumstances, when the local Government ■ 
asked for sanction to laise the necessary loan of 15 lakhs - 
for the municipality, it was determined to drive a very 
hard bargain which was, of course, most unpalatable to 
Sir Seymour Fitzgerald and his colleagues. The most im- 
portant achievement of the Government of India in this res- 
pect was the imposition on the local authority the obligation 
to obtain its sanction before raising any loan for municipal 
purposes. Thei-e had been a standing order up to then 
that the three presidencies were free to raise loans on their • 
own responsibility, without the previous sanction of the - 
Central Government. But it was now resolved, so far as 
Bombay was concerned, that its wings should be cut by 
not allowing it to borrow a rupee without previous sanc- 
tion. This was the bitter pill which the Government of 
India insisted that the Bombay Government should swallow 
before it could be allowed tQ. raise a pie of the loan. Of 


. course, it made a stern remonstrance, but had to submit 
to the proposal and eat humble pie, all for the sins of 
omission and commission of the Municipal Commissioner 
at whose financial vagaries it had winked so long. All 
that, therefore, remained for the Government of Sir 
■Seymour, was to inti-oduce the Bill for the raising of the 
Joan, 

Accordingly, on 30th January 1872, the Hon’ble 
Mr, B. W. Ravenscroft, Chief Secretary to Goveriimentj 
introduced the Bill into the Legislative Council. Mr. 
Tucker, Mr. Mau-sfield and Sir Augustus Spencer were 
the three memb6r.s of the Executive Government. The 
non-official Indian membei's of the Legislative Council were 
Mr. (afterwards Sir) Mangaldas Nathiibhai and the second 
Sir Jam.setji Jeojeobhoy. Beside.s, there were OoL Kennedy 
and Mr. Seoble, the Chairman of the Bench of Justice. 

The Bill was called No. 2 of 1872, In introducing 
it, Mr. Ravenscroft observed that its object was to secure 
payment to Government of certain sums of money by the 
■Corporation of the Justices of the Peace for the city of 
Bombay. He began by saying tli.at it was not necessary to 
go into any details of the cause.s which had led to the state 
of embarr.aH.snient into which Bombay had been allowed to 
drift, Mr. Ravenscroft greatly regretted it, and I'eferred 
to the report of the Hope Committee, which pointed to the 
■deficit of I,') lakh.s. He proceeded by saying that at the 
..same time it would be necessary to pay the penalty which 
the extravagance and mismanagement had entailed on the 
Justices, the Municipality and the Government. The 
Chief Secretary mournfully observed that the Government 
of India, to whom the ■ question wa.s referred, laid down as 
one of their stipulations. for the granting of this loan, that 
this Council should cancel the existing borrowing powers 


•of the Municipality, leaving it, should it require a loan, to 
obtain it under conditions and subject to the stipulations 
•of .Act XXI V. of 1871. This was a great blow to the 
previous financial independence of the Bombay Govern- 
ment as to borrowing power. The meaning of the stipu- 
lation was that the municipality in future should go to the 
'Government of India for loans instead of to the local 
•Government. Act XXIY. of 1871 seemed to have been 
specially framed by the Imperial Government with the 
deliberate intention of depriving the Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras Municipalities of their privilege. Mr. Eaveuscroft 
■explained to the Council as follows : “The action which 
the Government of India have thought it proper to take, 
places the three municipalities of Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras on altogether dillerent footings. It allows the 
latter two to retain the liberty they at pi-esent enjoy — of 
going to their own local Government — ^whereas it takes the 
same right away from the Municipality of Bombay.” It 
was hard lines for Bomba,y and the punishment meted out 
was perhaps not unju.stifiable. Mr. Eavenscroft, on behalf 
of his Government, seemed to have gone into tears over 
the deprivation of this privilege. For he mournfully in- 
formed hi.s colleagues at the Council table that it was prac- 
tically saying thiit Calcutta and Madras may be trusted; 
while for its exti'avagance and imprudence Bombay must 
be deprived of a privilege it has enjoyed up to this time 
■conjointly with the other municipalities. “I know,” said 
he, “that tiiis withdrawal will grate mo.st harshly upon 
the feelings of our most worthy citizens, and will cramp 
■energy and cause delay.” So the inevitable had to be sub- 
mitted to, as the Government of India was inexorable. 
Practically, the Justices were told that either they must 
find the money themselves as best they could for getting 


out of their debt, or accept the terms imposed; there was 
TjO wa-y of getting out of it, and the pill had to be swallow- 
ed, The Chairman of the Corporation, in a dejected spirit,, 
put the question whether an expre-ssion of opinion of the- 
Bench had been taken on the proposal. He was curtly 
informed that the opinion expressed on its behalf by the- 
Committee was enough. The Hon’ble the President wound 
up the debate by informing the disconsolate Chaimnn that: 
there was some hope of retrieving the lost privilege, “ I 
may say that I am not without hope,” said Sir Seymoin’ 
Fitzgerald, " that the Government of India, when the- 
earnest but respectful protest which we have felt it our- 
duty to make is presented, will re-consider the determina- 
tion and relieve the Municipality of Bombay from what- 
the Hon’ble Mr. Tucker very justly calls the invidious as 
well as onerous conditions which they have thought fit to 
impose,” After applying this balm to the afUicted soul of the- 
dejected Chairman, the President wound up the first reading 
by tlie following words of practical wisdom : “ The money 
is wanted, the interest is accruing day-by-day at an exhor- 
bitant rate; and therefore it appears to me necessary for 
this Council to pass an Act such as is i^ow before us, and 
rely upon the forbeai-ance ,and considora.tion of the Gov- 
ernment of India to relieve the municipality from the 
conditions wUicli they threaten to impose.” After this 
the “ unpalatable Bill,” as Mr. Scoblo remarked, was con- 
signed . for further consideration to a Select Committee, 
But it was destined that its course should not run smooth. 


OHAPTEll XXXVIII. 


PASiSING OF THE LOAN BILL AFTER A GALE. 

^|'^IIE Select Committee having made its report on the 
X Loan Bill, though not without much difference of 
opinion, and something more besides, as to the method o£ 
repayment by instalments, it was brought up for the second 
reading, on the 8th February 1872. Evidently, the Justices 
were much exercised during the interval, and the more 
sensitive section seemed apparently to have been hirrt by 
the way in which the Government of India had endeavoured 
to cancel the borrorving powers conferred on the Bench of 
Justices by Act I. of 1865, exact its own terms, and deprive 
them in the bargain of the prmlege about which so much 
had been said at the fii'st reading by Mr. Eavenscroft. 
The Justices had also a grievance in that they were not as 
a body consulted on the proposals of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Both the Chairman, Mr. Scoble, and Col. Kennedy, 
one of the energetic members, had a mandate, so to say, 
from the Bench to vigorously oppose the second reading. 
It was not unnatural that the Justices should smart under 
the apparent contempt with which they wore treated. They 
resented the procedure and wished their chief spokesman 
in the Legislative Council to fight strenuously agaimst 
such treatment. But the poor Justices little knew the 
might of the Oaclutta authorities, who, no doubt, had a 
pique against ambitious Bombay, which even then was 
flapping its wing.s to .soar aloft. 

This being the situation, the Hon’blo Colonel Kennedy 
set the ball rolling' by obsevuring that he opposed the second 



reading. The stoi'm was not nnexpected. That infusteifnl 
engineer was a tough client to deal with. He had a will 
of his own and knew how to enforce it. But, of course, at 
the present moment he was in a hopeless minority. He 
tried to make a plucky fight, supported by the Oliairman 
of the Bench of Jnstices, hut failed. Ho observed th.at 
that body hfwl, by a formal resolution, decided not to 
accept the Bill clogged with the conditions which the 
Government of India wishedtoimpo.se. He complained 
that the Committee had no power whatever to agree on its 
behalf, that the loan should be accepted on the terms, 
imposed by the Central Government. “ If it were that 
the Bench desired its own humiliation, there would be 
nothing more to say, but it certainly w^as not clear that 
they did so.” Moreover, the gallant Colonel was not quite sure 
of the legal aspect of some of the Sections of the Bill, His 
contention was that, in reality, moneys were expended from 
current revenues on permanent works. Hence the Justices 
could, under the power, s conferred on them in the Act, 
easily borrow that sum, without further ado, to repay the 
same to revenue account. 

Mr, Sooble agreed with his colleague of the Bench and 
observed that the Covinoil should not take upon itself the 
responsibility of passing the Act in the shape it was, and 
of placing the Corpoi'ation under the provisions of the 
Public Works Loan Act of 1871, without its consent and 
against its desire. He would not only oppose the Bill 
on this ground, but on the higher one, namely, of its 
retrograde character. Mr. Scoble then went into a long 
technical disquisition on the point, which is too dry to be 
repeated here. Suffice it to say, that he did his duty as 
the chief oracle of the Bench and stigmatized the Bill as 
altogether “ unpalatable.” 


I'ASSINQ Ol!’ THE 


APTEU, A GALE. 


The Advocate-General, as befitting bis vocation in 
the Oouneil, of course, contradicted the arguments urged by 
the two sturdy opponents. He saw nothing irregular 
nothing humiliating, and nothing retrogressive. Mr. 8cohlo 
imd suggested the enlargement of the borrowing powers of 
the Justices. He for one would strongly deprecate the 
proposed enlargement. The powers the Justices had were 
powers similar to those conferred upon Corporations in 
England. But “nothing would be more dangerous,” 
remarked this legal spokesman of the Government, “ than 
to give general borrowing powers to the Corporation 
wholly irrespective of the purposes to which it would apply 
the money. Anything of the sort would be most absurd.” 

The Prefsident followed the Advocate-General. Being 
■a trained lawyer himself, he was able to bru.sli away some 
of the legal cobwebs of Mr. Scoble and support his legal 
adviser. No doiibt he felt with the other speakers as to 
the curb the Government of India intended placing on his 
Government, especially as to finances, but that was not the 
time to speak, and he forbore from making further re- 
marks. He, however, expected his colleagues not to waste 
their time and energy by oppo.sing the Bill for opposition’s 
sake, as it would lead to no practical good. And it was 
the practical which they should now desire to attain. 

After these preliminai'y skirmishes, the Bill was read 
a second time and discussed in detail. The third reading 
came on on the 28th Eebruary 1872, Some doubts having 
arisen as to the method of repayment and other cognate 
matters, four fresh clauses to the Bill in that behalf were 
moved and passed, after much beating about the bush, as 
is the way with lawyers. The Bill was eventually licked 
into shape and passed and the Bombay Municipality, to its 
great chagrin, had to bear all the slur cast upon it by the 



Imperial authorities for its -ftiiancial improvidence and 
imprudence. Ever since those days the men at headquar- 
ters, who have to deal with the municipal finances of 
Bombay, have been most careful and inquisitive. Happily 
the days of suspicion passed away and the Bombay 
Municipality has had the eminent satisfaction of being 
recognised and declared time out of number as a model for 
all India to follow, tbanks to the burning civic spirit of 
her citizen, s. < : 
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OE REPBESEKTATION AND MAXIMUM OP OONTBOD. 
/"I^HE Loan Bill having passed, the Government next 
1 . directed its attention towards the preparation and 
submission to the Legislative Council of a new Municipal 
Bill of a most elaborate and ponderous character. It was 
introduced into that assembly on 27th March 1872 by the 
Hon’ble Mr. St. George Tucker, the .senior member of Sir 
■Seymour Fitzgeraldts admini.stration. The honourable 
councillor, howevei', made it clear to the public in the con- 
cluding part of hus introductory address, while moving the 
'first reading of the Bill, that he wa.s not the sole author 
of it. He said : “ £ do not claim to bo the author of the 
measuro to wdiich I stand sponsor. It has been the work of 
several hands and the product of more than one head. 
It is a compromise of certain extreme opinion.s and 
is intended to be one step in that progressive march of 
improvement on which I hope all matters connected with 
Municipal Government of tlio city are now proceeding.” 
We shall see later on how this measure, the work of many 
a hand and many a brain, was received by the puldic. 
Sufiice it to say that, in spite of a multitude of wise men 
who had a share in the drafting of the original Bill, it 
failed to satisfy the public requirements and was therefore 
subjected to much mutilation during its dilieront stago.s 
through the Legislative Council. The Honourable the 
Advocate-General of the day, Mr. White, a trained barris- 
ter of great breadth of view and most liberal sentiments^ 
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almost disapproved of the grudging spirit in which the so- 
called compromise was arrived at in reference to the luturo 
constitution of the Municipal Corporation, and (lanined it 
■with the faintest of faint piaise. He did not fail to ob- 
serve that he confessed he felt “ much disappointment at 
the scheme which is here proposed for the sanction of the 
legislature.” He objected to it upon two grounds. Said 
Mr. 'White : “ It appears to me to give a very small .share 
of representation to the persons who are most interested 
in seeing that the municipal funds are well admini.st0red,. 
that is, to those who pay rates and taxes. In the second 
place, it seems to give an enormous, excessive, and uu- 

nece.s.<3ary amount of control to Government I can- 

hardly fancy that if this measure passes into laiv in its. 
present form we can expect any useful result or any change' 
for the hotter. It no doubt is a measure which to some 
extent divides eert.ain works between the Town Council 
and the Corporation, and also imposes upon them a certain 
responsibility ; but excepting for the purpose of dividing 
responsibility, it appears to me that Government might 
just as well have kept to itself the wliold of the work con- 
nected with the Corporation, and directed its own affairs, 
in the Accountant-General’s Department to check the 
Municipal Commis.sionor and see that he did not exceed the 
amount set apart for him to spend. On the whole, it 
appears to me that this Bill comprises the minimum of re- 
presentation with the maximum of Government control. 
You may call it a hoimcopathic dose of the popular elective 
principle and an overwhelming dose of Government super- 
vision.” 

From the above extract, the reader will have obtained 
a sufficient inkling of what the now Municipal Bill was, £is 
introduced into the Council by Mr. Tucker. It was round 
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tlio constitutional jiortion of it that a stubborn resistance 
was displayed by tlie Honourable Member both in the 
Select Oominilitee and in the open Legi.slature, which in its 
turn was sternly opposed by the Advocate-General and 
other non-oiloial members. The struggle was of a tooth 
and nail character, but the final triumph lay with the 
Advocate-General, than whom none fought harder to gain 
for the city that measure of self-government, the broad 
foundations of which it fell to the lot of Lord Rcay 
sixteen years later to widen and improve. 

But before Ave proceed to enter into the details of the 
elaborately devised Bill, which ivas chai’acterisod as a 
* wonderful ’ one by- .some of our spirited publicists of the 
day, it may be just a.s well to relate here the impression 
w'bicli it produced on the public mind. No journal dealt with 
those stirring topics so trenchantly as did the I'ivies of India, 
Mr. Martin Wood, with his broad culture, gre.at freedom of 
mind, and grasp of tho true situation, was, in his capacity 
as editor of that joinmal, its severe, st but most fair critic. 
He observed (vide Times of India, 27th March, 1872) that 
“ anything more elaborate and complicated it ivould he 
diificnlt to contriv'e .... If the Legi.slath'e Council does not 
very largely reduce tho number of ‘ boaring.s,’ the results 
of its working cannot but be fearful to contemplate. What 
is to be dreaded from the Avovking of the cumbroAi.s machine 
as at present devised is waste of poAver, needle.ss antagon- 
ism, checks on public spirit, and, finally, a civic deadlock." 
Thus tho Times of India Avas in remarkable accord with the 
Advocate-General and the public Avhose voice be faithfully 
echoed in the Council. 

LetnsnoAVgo back to the introductory address of 
Mr. Tucker. Ho observed that he Avas not preimrod to say 
that the failure of Act 18B5 A\’as solely attributable to 
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defects in the law. He w.as of opinion that for part of 
the fitilnre the Government was responsible owing to the 
unfortunate selection of executive officers by that autho- 
rity, and that for another part tho Bench itself was 
responsible. It was a matter of regret, .again, that Govern- 
ment failed to view with sufficient clearness the state of 
affiiirs induced at an earlier date. Said Mr. Tucker : “ It. 
was intended in financial matters that there should be con- 
trol, and a special officer was appointed for the purpose. 
If that controller had really controlled, it is possible we 
might have been spa.red a great deal of what happened, 
but unfortunately for the city and the Government, and 
for all concerned in the matter, the controller did not 
control, but became subordinate where he should have been 
superior, and tho Government mu.st hear the responsibility 
of the selection of such a controller.” This was a straight- 
foi’ward and manly confession which was quite chavacteris- 
tio'of Mr. Tucker, who, whatever his politicsal views may 
have been, had shown, when on the bench of the High 
Court, on its appellate .side, an amount of independence 
and stern impartiality, which was the theme of universal 
praise. 

Blit, added Mr. Tucker, the Justices were partly to bo 
blamed in not controlling the Commissioner. Latterly, no 
doubt, the Bench had made a strong effort to control the 
Municipal Commissioner; but for a long time, either from 
want'of experience, or want of per.si.stenco in those efforts, 
or frejji certain inherent defects in the comstitution of the 
Coi’poration, they were unable to effect their object. This 
statainent, too, may be said to be perfectly true. The un- 
wieldyi^ench was iiq^d^mbt not perfectly able, a,s we liave 
already ’shown, tokBep a stern watch and ward over the 


Ml', Tucker rem.arked that he considered that there were 
three powor.s or authox'ities united in the administration of 
municipal affairs under the existing law, and that all more 
■or 16.SS wore to bliune for the imperfect manner in which 
-that law has been carried out. 

Mr. Tucker frankly acknowledged that there were 
some defects in Act ll of 1865 which were not a little 
•contributory to the prevoiition or impediment of efficient 
■action on the part of the Bench of Justices, He specially 
referred to the undefiued and uncertain number of raem- 
■bers of which the Corpoi’ation was constituted under that 
■enactment. The number was somewhere about 600, and 
it was quite pibblematical, at important debates, what 
number may meet and how it may finally decide a burning 
■question one way or the other. Thus was a serious defect 
which was sought to he removed in the amending Bill by 
limiting the number of those who were to constitute the 
Corporation. The piincipal reason why the entire body of 
Justices were made a Corporation at first wa.s that they 
were a body which, according to Mr. Tucker, contained a 
fair proportion of the most enlightened and intelligent 
residents of Bombay. They were men beat fitted to take a 
share in the Government of this city. As such they were 
incorporated for the purposes of the Act into a Corpora- 
tion as the rea.die.st and most efficient body available. The 
■new proposal was to form the Bench into an electoral 
'College and to elect therefrom a limited number to repre- 
sent the Corporation. The selection was to behalf by the 
Government and half by the Justices themselves. At the 
same time, Mr. Tucker further observed that it wa.s nece.s- 
sary that a Justice should have certain qualifications, and 
that it w'oidd he beneficial also to have a few representa- 
tives from the rate-paying classes. The number of these 
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was to hs sixteen, half of whom, again, were to be nomina- 
ted by Government. Mr. Tucker, in this matter, was 
very conservative ; and it was in reference to the elective 
principle of representation that he was so extremely .slow 
to grant liberal concessioiiKS. He was .alarmed ]e.st the 
introduction of the popular element may prove inischievons., 
lie said that it w.as a. matter which, before it can he widely 
adopted, reqnirc.s the most careful considei’ation. Why ? 
Becau.se, remarked the honourable member^ “ the systems- 
of election and populiir representation which obtain in- 
Bnglanfl have been the gi’owth of centuries, and that the 
point which has been reached in Great Britain has been 
attained only .after much conflict and nnich self-saci'ifice.”' 
He, for one, thought that, situated as India was, it would 
be “ impossible ’’ to adopt, in their integrity, local self- 
governing bodies of the character existing in England.. 
Hot that he was averse to the introduction of self-govern- 
ment. F.ar from it. But his conservative instincts prompt- 
ed him to fsay that they mu.st advance slowly. It was the 
sentiment of dec.ayed Whiggism, the same which we hear 
even to-day in certain quarters from a certain clna.s of 
officmls who, being unable to stem the tide of advancing 
Liberalism, have recourse to this shibboleth. “ Personally,’’ 
observed htr. Tucker, “ I would be glad to see ,solf-govern- 
menb e.xtendod ; hut 1 think this must he done not by 
sudden jump,s or leajjs in the dark, but by gradual progress 
by well-considered conees-sions which may be progres.sively 
enlarged and increased as the persons or clas.ses to whom 
they have been granted show thoms6lve.s fit for tlm boons 
given to them.” 

^ the inner assembly of the Town Council 

which the Goveimment proposed, it was specially constitut- 
ed to keep watch and ward over the city's finances, Ex- 
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tvemo cai'o was taken to safeguard these lest there might be 
a repetition of the finaneiii.l extrav-igauce which wiis proved 
against the old system of Municipal adrainistratiou. The 
Town Council wa.s to have charge of the Municipal fund,, 
which was to bo dispensed in conformity with the rules and 
regulations which -wore to be prescribed under the Bill, and 
by the -way of attracting a ckss of workers to regularly 
attend the meeting of tlie Town Council, a .small fee or 
honorarhim was fixed. “ We hope by this way,” said Mr. 
Tucker, to get a regular supervision by skilled men who 
will act under a sense of responsibility.”. Another provi- 
sion was to make the I'etirement of eitch member of the 
Corporation compulsory after two years, subject, however,, 
to ro-election, The object was that either the Government 
or the Bench of Justices who uomiuate them, or the rate- 
liayers who were to olect a certain limiteil number, may be 
able to change their nominees if they found they did not 
constantly attend to the affairs of the Corpoi’ation. But' 
the Municipal Commissioner was still to be the sole execu- 
tive officer. He was to be left ivith complete executive 
power within the limits assigned by the Budget and such 
other limitations as were proscribed in the Act. There 
was the provision tliat he would not be sible to spend 
money on any scheme unless it was personally approved 
and sanctioned and unlo.ss a vote for it was assigned by the- 
Budget, As to the .authority of tlie Oorpoi'ation, we may 
describe it in tlie words of the mover of the Bill ; “ Their 

duties will be limited to fixing the rates in every year, and 
also voting the Budget, , They will also possess general 
powers of enquiry, which they will bo .able to exercise 
through their Town Council.” The Hon’ble Mr. Tucker 
wound up his introductory address by observing that it 
was not to be suppo.sed that the tentative principle of popu- 
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lar representation was to stop there. It would be extend- 
ed later on as ex|ierience suggested ; but it was deemed 
prudent that “ the rate of advance should be limited rather 
than that any rash and inconsiderate step should be taken 
which might afterwards prove mischievous and lead to 
rotrogres.sion.” It will be thus perceived that the intensely 
conservative instincts of Mr. Tucker had led him to adopt 
an extremely cautious policy in introducing the element of 
popular representation of which ho was in mortal fright. 
He did not know where it might lead to. A leap in the 
dark was, therefore, deemed inadvisable. The fact is the 
honourable member had conjured this ghost out of liis own 
imagination. It was a type of the ghost whioh Lord 
Dutferin himself had raised when confronted by the Con- 
gress, with regard to the absolute necessity of expanding 
the earlier Legislative Councils of the day — a necessity for 
whioh all India, ofScial and non-official, had expressed a 
unanimous opinion. The feet is that in both cases the 
men in power and authority took a very imperfect liew of 
the real situation and of tlio condition of public opinion. 
It was a mistake to persist in ignoring that opinion even 
after it was ripe and had pronounced itself in terms not to 
be mistaken. 


T17E noticed in our last chapter the salient features of 
W the Municipal legislation which eventually became 
Act III of 1872, as propounded by its mover at the first- 
reading. Let us now refer to the commentary thereon, 
which appeared in the columns of the Times of India on 
the very morning of the day that the Bill was to be read 
for the first time in the Local Legislative Oouncil. Speak- 
ing of the rate-paying representation ottered, it observed 
that the now element was “ the sprat thrown to tho whale." 
That journal turned up its nose at this lionKcpathic treat- 
ment which wfis sought to be meted out to the city. It 
observed that, “ by an odd freak, the sixteen rate-paying 
members of tho Oorpor.ation, both nominated and elected, 
may be persons of less substance and lower status than the 
rate-payors who are permitted to vote for them. Tho six- 
teen are qualified by the payment of any Municipal rates 
and taxes to the amount of fifty rupees ; but those who- 
are to elect eight of the .sixteen can only be qxialified by 
the payment of that sum as house-owners ! This placing 
of tho cart befoi'e tho horse, we miist presume, is the- 
result of an oversight ; because, if not, it introduces a 
novelty in the methods of representative organisation.” 

But this was nob enough. Tho body winch wn.s to be 
brought into a corporate existence under Mr. Tucker’s Bill 
had to go through a preliminary process of a ; complicated 
chiiractor. “Henceforth each year,” said the Times of 
India, “ will Bombay be closed, by the oxciting scenes 


conse(|itent on the very inilflly coiiteKteil eleetious of the 
thirty-two and eight memhers of the C3o) poration ; then 
the new year is to be ushered in by the ehoice of thoj 
twelve Councillors. . . The Corporation is to hold at 

Imst four meetings in the year, and thirty members are re- 
quired to form a quorum. But the Corporatimr is only the 
flywheel of the machine; the working cogs ai'o the Town 
Councillors. These devoted public servants are to meet at 
least once a week, and though they may meet six days if 
they like, they will only get Rs. SO each on Saturday 
night ; and this floitceur is only to be given to each member 
“ who actually attends such weekly meetings from the 
beginning to the end thereof. Here, it se6m.s to us, is a 
provision which may enable a strong-willed minority to 
bring to terms a majority of hungry or dyspeptic Council- 
lors, much in the same way as the boot-eating obstinate 
juryman lias been able to bring round the wiser eleven who 
had the misfortune to be locked up with him,” 

It will be seen from the speech and the tone of the 
long quotation we have made that the advanced publicists 
of the day were in no way enamoured of the new Bill. On 
the contrary, the clumsiness of many of its provisions, and 
the tinkering proce.ss it was subjected to by the multitude 
of advisers who took part in its framing, as ruefully 
acknowledged by its chief sponsoi', ofiered many a point of 
criticism, : ■ - ■ 

So fai' we have only acquainted the reader with the 
first preliminary skirmishes which took place in the public 
press. But let us now refer to the skirmishes within tlie 
stately chamber of the Council itsolf. Like the Tivies of 
India, Mr. White was in no way enamoured of the Bill ; 
and he was not slow to take the' very fir, st opportunity that 
was offered him to decry the legislative wisdom which gave 


it bii'bli. The mnsterly ability and the wealth of forensic 
argument with vvhicsh he met the Ronourahle Mr. Tucker 
■on his own ground were the theme of the In’ghest praise, 
while liis .stern independence elicited admiration all round. 

M.r. White, in the first imsbince, took exception to 
the “ enormous dimensions ” of the Bill. If amalgamation 
of-aU the previous Acts was the object, then it would seem 
the law of condensation had been cruelly set at nought. 
This was, of course, a fling at the draftsman. AVe have 
already observed why the Advocate-General expressed his 
great disappointment at the measure. In the first place 
the sha.re of repi'esentntion given to persons most interest- 
ed in the administration of Municipal funds was too .small; 
a.nd in the second place, it re.served to Government an 
“ enormous, excessive, and necessary amount of control.” 
In reality Mr. Tucker wanted to give concessions, so- 
called, to the rate-payers rvith the one hand, and minimise 
them to the irreducible minimum with the other. “ My 
Honourable fiiend,” said Mr, AVhite, “by framing such a 
Bill as this, admits that some concession must be made, 
and he accordingly has introduced the principle, but to 
such an oxcecdingly limited extent, th.at I am unable to 
perceive that the Bill can be said to embody a fair experi- 
ment. If it is worth while to recognise the principle at 
all, if some conee.ssion must bo made to the feeling out of 
doors on the subject, I think the concession should he 
sufficiently lai’ge to enable one, after the measure has been 
in operation for a year or two, to pronotince upon the 
re, suit.” This was, of course, the only sensible course to 
adopt. But the constitutional timidity of Mr. Q?ucker was 
too great to concede to popular opinion all at once. He 
would not make a liberal concession and give it a fair .and 
reasonable time to see its operation. No : that would 
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aocoi’fling to him, have been a leap in the great unknown !' 
Mr. White had to jioint out the many glaring defects in 
the representation which was sought to be granted to the- 
rate-payers. After describing the.so he ob.served that, “My 
Honourable friend intimated that this was the introduc- 
tion of a very important principle, and that therefore we- 
must be very cautious how we act. Well, I must admire- 
the extreme caution with which my Honourable friend 
has introduced the principle into this measure.” This was 
sarcastic enough. But he went further and said, “ What 
harm could he done by a liberal introduction of the princi- 
ple of election by rate-payers I am unable to see. In some 
Acts relating to the N. W. Provinces and the Punjab, the 
principle, has already been recognised by the Supreme 
Government of Calcutta of allowing Municipalities to be 
governed by members a con.siderable portion of whom are- 
elected by the community itself. . . I think that my 

Honourable friend deceives him.self if he thinks that any- 
thing in the way of experience will be gained as to the 
working of representative institution.s in this country by 
the Bill. It introduces such an extremely .small number 
• of elected members that there will be no chance for the 
experiment to bo fairly tried.” In fact. Mi-, White could 
not under, stand where the principle of popular representa- 
tion lay -ivhon Government tries to secure to itself, in the 
first place, the nomination of the whole Bench of ju.stice» 
which is to form the electoral College, and then secure.s to 
itself the nomination of 32 members of: the Corporation,, 
and the nomination of eight of the rate-p.ayer.s wlio are to 
be members of the Ooi'poration, but who are not to be Ju.s- 
tioes, and in the matter of the Town Council, it also .ap- 
points six members, including the Ohairmau, 
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SUCOESS Olf POPULAR AGITATION— -A LIBERAL CONSTITUTION.' 

ON A REPRESENTATIVE BASIS. 

F rom , what has gone before, the reader will have- 
learned that the only important speaker at the first- 
reading of the Bill Ko. 3 of 1872 who trenchantly criti- 
cised its many provisions, notably those relating to the- 
constitution of the Corporation, was the Advocate-General, 
With an independence which is rare in these degenerate 
days, and with an ability and a clear insight which were his- 
special characteristics, Mr. White, who afterwards occu- 
pied the Bench of the Bengal High Court with signal dis- 
tinction, damned the measure with the faintest of faint 
praise. He summed up the essential featiu-e of the Bill in 
two vigorous sentences. “ On the whole this Bill comprises 
the minimum of representation with the . maximum of 
Government control. You may call it a homeopathic dose- ' 
of the popular elective principle and an overwhelming dose 
of Government supervision.” With these word.? of doubt- 
ful benediction the Advocate-General concluded his obser- 
vations, expressing his earnest hope on behalf of the public 
that ample time will be allowed to the Council, and the 
Select Committee to whom the Bill will be referred, to- 
consider its many sections, numbering over three hundred, 
Faithfully echoing public opinion as expressed on the .Bill 
outside the Council Chamber, Mr. Wliite did not fail to- 
observe that the sections were numerous and “calculated 
to provoke a good deal of criticism.” 

■ ■ 16 ■ 
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EEPEBSENTATIVE BASIS. 


Tlie Hon’ble Mr. Tucker was only too impatient to 
answer some of the statements of Mr. White, find to ofFor 
•certain explanations ; but the President interrupted his 
over-anxious colleague in the Government and asked him 
to reserve his ob.servations till the second reading, when 
the principle of the Bill will properly come on for discus- 
sion. After a little parley, Mr. Tucker acquiesced in the 
ruling of the pi’esident, and his bantling was consigned to 
the tender mercy of five excellent nurses, namely, the 
Advocate-General, Mr. Kavenscroft, Colonel Kennedy, 
Mr. Byramji Jeejeebhoy and Mr, Mungaldas Kathoobhoy, 
They were to submit their report by 24th April. 

The second reading, however, did not come off till the 
27th July, at Poona. During the interval there had been 
a change in the personnel of the Government. Sir Philip 
Wodehouse succeeded Sir Seymour Fitzgerald as Governor 
•of Bombay, and the place of the Advocate- General was 
taken for a time by Mr. Mayhew, an excellent barrister 
but not equal in ability and hard fight to Mr. White. In 
response to outside public opinion, the leader of the reform, 
Mr. J, A. Forbes, was also appointed a Member of the 
■Council. Sir Philip himself had come with a good reputa- 
tion for administi’ative experience, he having been pre- 
viously in the Ceylon Civil Service and afterwards Gover- 
nor at the Cape of Good Hope. The Bill, however, had 
excited so much opposition outside and so many were the 
adverse criticisms huiIed against Mr, Tucker per.sonally, 
as the most stubborn member of Government who had 
stood between it and the popular will, that the President 
opened the proceedings by observing that the Council 
would permit Mr. Tucker to give on the j’art of the 
Government a general idea of the alterations that it was 
proposed to make in the BDl. The Honourable Member 
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ifehon moved that further time be allowed to the Select 
Committee to make its report. In doing so he had to 
point out that .since the Committee had been appointed 
much progress was not made — some 60 sections only 
having been settled. This slowness was attributed to the 
inability of Mr. White to attend the meetings more than 
twice a week, and to the differences of opinion entertained 
by members of the Committee. Again, a great many re- 
presentations by different classes of the community had 
■come pouring in on the Government “ protesting against 
the restricted amount of popular repre.sentation which was 
■proposed to be accorded by the Bill.” There was no alter- 
native left under such a powerful pressure of public opinion 
■but to reconsider the con.stitutional provisions .and offer 
wider concession.^. In other words, Mr. Tucker had to 
bend — a fact which show.s the index of the high popular 
feeling which ran against, and the immense hostility that 
was displayed towards, the ill-starred legislation. Wliat 
were the principal alterations proposed may now be briefly 
stated. The original number of 80 members, which was 
universally decried, as too unwieldy, was to bo reduced to 
64, one half of whom were to be elected by the rate-payers, 
one quarter by the Jiistice.s, and the remaining to be nomi- 
nated by Government. This was the substantial conces- 
sion which the popular agitation was eventually able to 
■extract from the Government. And practically, the cons- 
titution of the Ooiporation remains the same to this day, 
save the further extension of the franchise allowed in 1888 
to the University and the Chamber of Commerce, the rate- 
payers having had also the privilege of electing four addi- 
tional men of their own. The Town Council of twelve was 
also to consist of eight elected members by the Corpora- 
tion and 4 nominees of Government, of which the Chair- 
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man was one. Thus a potential voice was assured to the- 
representatives of the tax-payers. This constitution also- 
stands to-day, save and except the fact that the Town 
Council is a delegated body of the Corporation and called 
the Standing Committee, and that the Government gave- 
np the right of nominating the Chairman. Keferring to 
these proposed changes, Mr, Tucker observed that “ the 
opponents of the measure who demurred to the ‘infini- 
tesimal dose of popular representation,’ ought now to be- 
satisfied with so wide an extension of the bases upon which 
both the Council and the Corporation are to be consti- 
tuted.” Further concesMon was announced as regards the- 
appointment of Health Oflicer and Executive Engineer. It 
was agreed to that the appointment of the two officers- 
should be left to the Corporation, subject to the approval' 
of Government. Of course, the Government retained to- 
themselves the power of nominating the Municipal Com- 
missioner. Mr. Tucker hoped that these liberal conces- 
sions would go considerably “ to alky public anxiety," 

though personally for himself, he thought that they “go- 

further than is altogether prudent at the present time.”' 
The fact wa.s that, in the first instance, Mr. Tucker had 
failed to apprehend the genuine growth of public spirit 
amonsr the citizens of Bombay .and take a ju.st measure of 
it. In the second place, there was a constitutional timid- 
ity about the introduction of a wide representative element. 
Still, it should be said to his credit that ,he sacrificed and 
set aside his own personal opinions in favour of the popu- 
lar demand. He candidly admitted the undeniable fact 
that “ there is on the part of a large section of the com- 
munity, both European and native, a strong dem.and for 
ii form of constitution based on the principle of represon- 
Ijation.” In consequence, he felt himself compelled “ in 
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•deference to public opinion and also to the views of others^, 
who .are as competent to judge of these as I am, to waive 
■mj own particular sentiments on the points on which there ■ 
will now be changes.” He then moved that the extension 
■of the time be six weeks and that the Hon’ble Mr. Forbes- 
'be added to the Select Committee. 

The Acting Advocate-General congratulated the 
public upon the fact that they were assured of receiving a 
■more liberal scheme of popular, representation than was . 
■originally contemplated ; so, too, did Mr. Forbes, though 
he had a grievance as to the length of time for which the 
•extension was given. Mr. Forb6,s observed that fully 
'twelve months had paAsed away since the Government first 
ipromised to make the necessary reforms. The old Act^ 
which had wrought such mischief, was .still existing. No 
•doubt, since the retirement of Mr. Crawford, two very able 
■Commissioners had acted in succession ; but the popular 
annoyance regarding bills of taxation and other vexing 
matters had not been mitigated by a hair’s breadth. A 
•short Act should have been at once passed to give the 
relief for which the lute-payers had been bitterly crying 
for month.s, and the constitution of the Municipality might 
■have been dealt with later on. “ This Bill,” said Mr. 
Forbes “ has been criticised in Council and out of Council 
— and very severely criticised too — and I am sorry to say 
I have not heard .m expression of opinion in Council that 
is very much in its favour." 

Mr. Mangaldas Nathoobhoy expressed satisfaction .'it 
the concessions proposed, and observed that be had not the 
•slightest doubt that they will not be abused. “ On the 
•contrary,” added be, “ they will be acted upon in a way 
•which will reflect credit on Bombay, and the fears which 
'the Hon’ble Mr. Tucker entertains will be groundless.’ 
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And so they have been. Mr, Mangaldas, as a slu'owd citi- 
zen, had properly gauged the capacity of hia fellow towns- 
men to manage their own local affairs, and proved a true' 
prophet. In reply, Mr. Tucker, who was all through ex- 
tremely sensitive to the many unpleasant things that had 
to he said by his colleagues in refei’once to the Bill, and was- 
more or less wrath at the startling criticisms of the press 
in general, especially of the Times ^ /wdia, indignantly 
repudiated the blame that was laid by Mr. Forbes at the- 
door of his Government. He explained at some length 
why the Bill had made little progi’ess. Sir Philip Wode- 
house poured oil oyer the troubled ^waters and inspired 
confidence by stating that though the time allowed to- 
report was six weelcs, he hoped the Select Committee- 
would bring it up earlier. Further, that inasmuch as it 
had been decided th.at poj)ular representative institutions- 
should be conceded to Bombay, the experiment “should be 
fully and fairly tried." This statement was heartily cheer- 
ed, and the Bill was further referred to the Select Com- 
mittee. The public were greatly satisfied with the result, 
of their agitation and the excitement gradually abated. 


CHAPTEE XLII. 


THE BILL AS AMENDED BY THE SELECT COMMITTEE — 
MORE VIGOROUS OPPOSITION BY THE PUBLIC. 

^ I ^HE Select Oommittee had many sittings after 27t]i; 

JL July, 1872, to lick into shape the 304 sections of 
the new Municipal Bill. A report was prepared for pre- 
sentation to the Council on 11th September following., 
But the report was, of course, not of a unanimous charac- 
ter. It was expected that Mr. Forbes and Mi'. Mangaldas 
would enter their dissent, as they were not satisfied with 
the provisions as amended by the majority of their collea- 
gtios in the Select Committee. The Ratepayers’ Committee,, 
too, who were clo.sely watching the progress of that body 
with the Bill, were discontented. Their dissati.sfaction was, 
faithfully voiced by the Times of India, Moreover, they 
were alert enough to submit to Government a further me- 
morial praying that as the Bill, in its amended form, 
needed to be thoroughly digested, and its provisions pro- 
perly understood, it would be pleased to postpone the 
second reading for three or, four weeks beyond the date 
■fixed, namely, 11th Beptember. The Justices, too, had! 
their grievance in so far that the tinkered piece of legisla- 
tion was not to be diseusiied by them formally at their 
meeting. Thus, the Government had given .ample mate- 
rials to the dissatisfied community for a fre.sh agitation 
which might have been, perhaps, even more vigorous than 
their first, but for the fact that the new President in 
Council was quite .alive to the expediency of allaying it and 
becalming the sullen malcontents. As a parliamentarian! 


•anrl rui administrator of gi’Qat experience, Sir Phillip 
Wodehouse, knew what was due to the public, and how far 
further concessions sliould be made to it so as to conciliate 
all interests and allow the Municipal coach to run smooth- 
ly. The report made by the Select Committee might not 
have been so unsatisfactory had Mr. White, the Advocate- 
General, been there. But unfortunately, the place of that 
staunch advocate of liberal local self-Government was 
occupied by another. Otherwise he would have been able 
by the sheer force of his groat ability to mould the mea- 
sure in the Select Committee in a way to rejoice the heart 
of every I’atepayer in the city. 

In its issue of the 2nd September, the Times of India 
resumed its well-aimed fusilade against the Bill. This 
flank-attack on the Bill considerably stimulated the popu- 
lar agitation, Its chief promoters were much fortified. 
That journal returned to its chai’ge by remarking that “ as 
it seems the new cliarter under which this city is to be 
ruled will not be submitted for the consideration of the 
citizens themselves, we mn.st make the best we can of the 
conflict of opinions between the small official majority of 
the Select Committee and the three dissentients.” To that 
Contemporary it appeared that the entire measure, as got 
up by kir. Tucker and hi.s supporters, was one “ flock of 
quibbling regulations and crowd of supererogatory jjrovi- 
sions.” It was a mighty m.aze with its 304 sections! 
What would the writer have said to the 628 sections 
which are comprised in the Act under which the Munici- 
pality has been working these last twenty-five yeans ? How- 
ever, bearing in mind the times, it must have appeared a 
formidable piece of legislation, especially with the “ blud- 
geon clauses for the first time introduced therein. It 
was compared to the city’s “ monster roadroller” — ^vefy 


imposing, vei'y heavy and withal clumsy, costly, and ill-fit- 
ted in its essential parts. The Bill was said to have insi- 
diously harboured “ old foes with a new face." The gra- 
vamen of the complaint was that too many autocratic 
>powers had been reserved by Government and that the 
Municipal Commissioner was still vested with executive 
jjowera which, it was apprehended, would work injuriously 
■for the welfare of the ratepayers. Mr. Forbes was still 
•carried away by the idea that the entire executive power 
should be entrusted to the Oorpoi'otion alone, and that the 
executive should be its servant and not its master. Fur- 
thermore, he observed in his minute of dissent that the 
Bill was characterised by a marked distrust of the whole 
-system of Municipal Government which it inaugurated, 

This was the amended Bill. And it was this measure 
which Mr. Tucker asked his colleagues at the Oquncil, on 
11th September, 1872, to read in detail for the second 
"tirae. But it was not allowed to be so discussed till the 
dissentient members had more vigorously voiced than 
’before the outside public opinion thereon. Mr. Forbes 
was, again,' its strongest critic, so far as the constitution 
’and powers of the Corporation were concerned. Mi'. By- 
thell, an able merchant, of the well-known firm of Messrs, 
‘Gaddum and Co., .and the present active Chairman of the 
Miinchester Canal Company, was strongly agfiinst the pro- 
posed Town Duties, especially on cotton exported from the 
port. Ho was a formidable critic to contend with. Many 
indeed were the battles of the mercantile community which 
in those days had this canny, clear-headed and sternly 
logical merchant waged, David-like, with the official Goli- 
ath, s, especially in connexion with the gauge for the new 
railways which the State was then intending to construct 
to connect Delhi with Bombay via Ahmedabad. General 
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Straoliey, the then minister of Public Works with the 
Government of India, had found in this sturdy Scotchimm 
a veritable lion in liis path. He was all for metre gauge, 
wherea.s Mr. Bythell, with his intimate knowledge and 
almost prophetic instincts as to the future of the trade 
between the principal citie.s of Northern India and Bom- 
bay, was an uncompromising advocate of the broad gauge. 
But the Government of India to-day has learned to its cost 
how far it was misled by its Public Works Secretary, and 
how far the wisdom of the merchants of Bombay, under 
the le.scl of the far-sighted Mr. Bythell, has been amply 
justified. It is the same far-sightedness and mercantile 
sagacity which has led Mr. Bythell to become the Oh.air- 
man of the Manchester Canal Company — a concern which 
under his able guidance has been slowly malting headway,, 
financially. Just as the older citizens deplore in the Cor- 
poration of to-day the absence of that phalanx of sturdy 
Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen who had raised local 
Self-government to a lofty height and earned for the city 
the sobriquet of the first in India, we have to deplore the 
want of sturdy, independent and sagacious merchants in our 
Local Legislative Council of to-day. Scarcely do we find that 
cultured critical faculty, that sturdy spirit of independence,, 
and that slirewd sagacity ■ which characterised the public 
life of Bombay in the seventie.s and the eighties. 

But this is so,mewhat of a digression. Mr. Tucker, as 
the member in olrarge of the Bill, had to meet the criti- 
cisms of both the Hon’blo Mr. Forb0.s and thoHon'ble Mr. 
Bythell. As to the former he had to confe-ss, at the voiy 
outset of his motion for the second reading of tlie Bill, 
that this Honourable friend, from the minute of dissent 
he had attached t» the report, appeared “to be oppo.sed 
not only to many of the details of the Bill, but also tO' 


many parts of the entire scheme and the principles ” upon, 
■which it was baaed. Mr. Tucker’s great grievance was 
that in the Committee they considered every suggestion 
and representation made by the jiublic, iviid Mr, Forbes’ 
assent was given, and yet from his minute of dissent he 
was .somewhat surprised to find his catalogue of objection, s 
swelling to formidable proportions 1 There was “ no indi* 
cation,” he remarked, “ that the objection.s of the Honour- 
able gentleman to the whole Bill were so extensive and 
radical,” Of course, Mr, 'B'orbe.s in the Select Committee 
was not so strong. Bus his supporters outside the Com- 
mittee room wei-e hreconcilnbles, e-speoially Mes.srs, Ifow- 
roji Furdoonji and Sorabji Shapurji. They were not satis- 
fied with the amended provisions. It was they who .sup- 
plied him with those “ extemsivo and radical ” objections 
which he eventually embodied hr his dissenting minute. 
Mr, Tucker, tlierefore, satirically ob.sei'ved tlint he had “no 
objections to the Honourable member changing his opinion 
after drawing fresh inspiration from a visit to Bombay.” 
That was a neat thrimt. At the .same time Mr. Forbe.s had 
great justification for his own dissent. Mr, Tucker him- 
self admitted that since the publication of the report of the 
Select Committee he had noticed, that in spite of attend- 
ing to all I’epresentations, there -were many serious objec- 
tions taken by the public and the pre.s,s alike to that repoit- 
— a fact which conclusively demonstrated that the tinker- 
ing process had in no way come up to the expectations 
raised. Mr. Tuckor, however, laid the flattering unction to 
his soul hy declaring that the objections were contradic- 
tory, one set urging one thing which the other set denied. 
Such being the pai’lous condition of public opinion, he in- 
ferred that on the whole the Government had hit uipon 
that middle course which the sages of antiquity had held! 



CHAPTER XLIII. 


SBOOND KEAMNG OF THE BIEL IN THE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL — SEPTEMBER 1872. 

T he proceedings of the Council Meeting, held on 11th 
September, 1872, were of a most enlivening character, 
o-wing to the keen interest excited hy the several altera- 
tions made in the original Bill. The representatives of the 
reformers were encouraged by the many concessions made 
to push their advantages to the extreme. “ Now or never ” 
— that seemed to be the idea which governed all their con- 
duct and action. The opportunity, which their own most 
successful agitation had created, should be utilised with the 
view to obtaining for the rate-payers as much of a liberal 
and comprehensive scheme of local self-government as was 
possible. 

Thus emboldened, the Rate-payers' Committee were 
not slow, with their leader, Mr. Forbes, in the Legislative 
Council, to submit a fresh letter to that body that sufficient 
time might be allowed to the rate-paying citizens at largo 
to discuss the amended Bill as reported upon by Mr. Tucker’s 
Select Committee. But the President wisely , ruled that 
“ while the Goverament had every possible wish to give the 
rate-payers the opportunity of discussing the Bill,” yet he 
could see “no sufficient reason for putting ofl’ the present 
consideration of it.” He announced hi.s intention of sitting 
in Council from day to day till the measure w.as fully 
discussed and passed into law. Sir Philip Wodehouse 
appeased the Bate-payers’ Committee by telling them that 
if it understood that any clause was objectionable and 
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required to be considered, an opportunity would bo given 
to it during the discussion to express its views, That was 
indeed an excellent and wise concession to the popular 
representation. While the rate-payers were not d6ba,rred 
from raising their objections, the business before the Coun- 
cil was not to bo hindered or needlessly delayed. On thi.s 
distinct understanding the Bill was allowed to be debated 
■clause by clause. 

The first speaker was Sir Mangaldas Nathoobhoy. 
While acknowledging the improvements effected by the 
Select Committee in the constitutional part of the Bill, that 
Councillor was of opinion that there were yet many objec- 
tionable sections which were calculated to produce “ nn 
injurious effect in the practical operation of the Bill." He 
directed attention to the taxation clauses which, in his 
opinion, were most burdensome. They were deemed to be 
■“ almost crushing.” He dis.i.pproved of the omission of the 
maximum limit of the police and lighting ratQ.s which, 
under the old Act, had been reasonably fixed at 3 and 2 
per cent, respectively. He deprecated tlie power that was 
left in the new measure to levy ,a,n unlimited supplementary 
rate ! Again, the withdrawal by Government of its police 
contribution of a lakh was declared to be most unfair. It 
will be seen how from the very beginning there ha.s gone 
on. a battle royal in reference to the police charges. It was 
nearly after forty years that the disputes which laid ari.scn 
from time to time between the Government .and the Oor- 
poration were completely settled. The one tried to impose 
its arbitrary will, while the other incessantly complained of 
their high-handedness and tho absence of all voice in tiie 
management of the police. Sir Mang.aldas said tliat the 
■with^drawal of the contribution of the lakh then paid by 
•Government was tantamount to increasing the burden of the 


tax on the rate-payers. This wa.s considered mo.st unfair. 
He pointed out the difficulty which Lad been experienced 
by the Corporation in the matter of the police charges 
till they were completely taken ovgj’ by Government 
a few .short years ago. “If Government,” observed 
Sir Mangnldas, “ deem it necessary to increase the number 
and emoluments of the police force, the Corporation will 
be under the necessity of making a further proportionate 
augmentation in the police rate. If the expenditure of 
any year he in excess of the amount sanctioned in the 
budget, the Oorponation will be compelled to make up 
the amount of excess by imposing a special supplementary 
rate.” ■ Similarly with other taxation clau.ses, which the 
honourable member characterised as “ unjust, indefensible 
in pj’inciple, and highly oppres,sive.” But he had more 
serious complaints against the Bill. He could not under-' 
stand sections 40 and 41, in which the Government had 
sought to sit in judgment on the Corporation and the Town 
•Council and to bring to nought the whole scheme of local 
self-government. The sections contemplated that on any 
complaint being received by Government, that authority 
was empowered to decide the Corporation at fault. 
Observed Sir Mang.aldas : “ If these section.s are retained 

and legalised, no independent gentlemen will consent to 

join the Corporation or the Town Council £ consider 

it my duty strongly to object to the pi'oposal to invest 
Government with such arbitrary power, which strikes at 
the very root of Self-Government.” That was a grievous 
error on the part of the Select Committee in retaining this 
arbitrary power, and Sir Mangaldas was quite correct in 
opposing the sections. At the same time, he .scarcely 
understood the value of the sanitary work which it wa.s 
necessary for the Corporation, to carry out in the city. He 


objected to a highly paid executive health ofiieev. So far- 
■were he and his colleagues outside the Corporation seized 
■with the spirit of economy that they displayed less than, 
their usual sagacity in. opposing the appointment of so. 
indispensable an officer. But sanitary science ■was forty-two 
years ago in a rudimentary stage in Bombay, He would 
he considered wanting in ordinary intelligence who could 
propose the abolition of the Health Officer to-day. But some' 
■were so harebrained enough in those days as to" 'confound 
economy with efficiency, and decry even the most essential' 
appointments needed for the better conservancy of the city,. 
Sir Mangaldas deemed it “inadvisable to make it obligatory 
on the Corporation to employ a highly paid executive- 
officer of health when public interests (?) can he better 
promoted by engaging a consultative officer, who should be- 
independent and unconnected with the executive depart^ 
ment, whose .shortcomings or failure he would he in a 
position to x>oint out much better th.an if he were the head 
or part and parcel of the department.” Sir Mangaldas- 
approvingly quoted a long extract from tlie speech of his- 
friend, Sir Bari’ow Ellis, who had spoken similarly when- 
the first Municipal Act was introduced by Mr. Cassels. 

Again, with the instinct of the true Bania, greatly 
sharpened by the accident of largo house-ownership in the- 
City, the same member seemed to be very captious in his- 
objection to the sections which empowered the Corporation 
to increase the house-rate from 5 to 10 per cent. He was 
of opinion that property was not able to hear that burden 
in Bombay. The maximum should not bo more than 7 r>.. 
He deemed the maximum of 10 per cent, to be “liighly 
oppressive,” More reasonable was his opposition to the- 
exemptions sought in the Bill from Municipal rate.s- 
of all Government property. Said Sir Mangaldas : “ In- 


Calcutta jio such exemptions exist, though the Government 
contribute one-fourth of the expenses of the police. He 
met the argument of the illegality of the levy, as urged by 
the A(lvooate-Gener.al, namely, that crown lands and pro- 
perty by Act of Parliament are exempt, by observing that 
in that case there was not the slightest necessity to mention 
the subject in the bill. In the opinion of Sir Mangaldas it 
was “ not a dignified proceeding on the part of Government 
to shirk their liability to contribute their share of the rates 
and taxes due by them in respect Of the large and valuable 
property owned by the state in the metropolis of Western 
India." Happily for the Government and the rate-payers 
alike, the liberal statesmanship of Lord Reay has done 
away with the old objection. Act III of 1872 made a com- 
promise by enacting the payment of a lump sum as a 
matter of a grace.” Act I of 1888 has been juster. An 
arbitrator nominated by Government and approved by the 
Corporation is quinquennially appointed to appraise pro- 
perty and land belonging to Government ; and his award 
■is to be considered as binding on the Corporation. The 
arrangement has worked well these twenty-five years past,, 
and so far the Government h.as removed one cause of in- 
justice so far as its financial relations with the Corporation 
are concerned. 



STUBDY OPPOSITION OP Mil. POIIBES AND SIB MANGALDAS. 

M unicipal reform, on tbe right principle, had, in 
1872, so firmly taken hold of public opinion of ali 
shades, that it is not diflacult .to imagine the prolonged de- 
bate which took place in the Legislative Council meetings 
on the second reading of the Bill which eventually passed 
into law as Act III. of 1872. The Corporation and, the 
rate-payers of to-day should never forget the invaluable 
serviee rendered to the cause of liberal Local Self-Govern- 
ment, by the city’s representatives in the Council, The 
present generation can have hardly any idea of the struggles 
the more ardent reformei’S had Imd to contend with, and 
the untiring efforts they made to win a municipal constitu- 
tion which should be deemed their local Magna Gharta. 
The debate, therefore, on the Bill from this point of view^ 
was indeed most important, and it is our object in this 
connection that our representatives in the Corporation to- 
day should be made fully and fairly ncqusinteil with the 
fortunes of that Bill on the foundation of which the Act, as 
further improved and enlarged by the liberal statesmanship 
of Lord Redy, in 1888, is being worked by them at the 
present hour. It must be also remembered that we owe it 
to the public spirit and energy, albeit sometimes overdone 
and misguided, of men like Mr. J. A, Forbe.s, Col. Kennedy 
Sir Mangaldas Nathoobhoy and Mr. Bythell in the Legis- 
lative Council, and of Messrs. Nowroji lurdoonji, Sorabji 
Bhapurjiand P. M. Mehta outside it, as well as of the pub- 
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lie organs of the clay, that the civic battle was eventually 
won, notwithstanding the arduous and uphill struggle they 
•had to contend with. Our citizens should, endeavour to 
realise the events in order to appreciate the services rendei’- 
•ed by those whom we have named. 

And here at this stage, it may be useful also to recall 
one fact which Mr. Forbe.s pointedly referred to in the 
preamble of his speech. It is a regrettable practice for the 
•Government to set at nought the requests made by the re^^ 
presentatives of the public in the Legislative Council, to 
postpone for a few weeks the consideration of Bills ha'ving 
■a public importance and vitally .affecting public interests- 
Mr. Forbes regretted that the request of the ratepayers 
for a few weeks’ postponement of the second reading of the 
Bill was not complied with. But he craved leave to quote 
the original intentions of the Government of India with 
regard to all Bills introduced by provincial governments in 
their respective Legislative Oouncils. The public as well as 
the publicists of the day have siich short memoines in these 
days of railways and electricity, th.at it sometimes becomes 
needful to recall stonding instructions on important affairs 
of State. Mr. Forbes read an extract from the letter of 
■the Government of India of 11th December, 1861, when 
the Legislative Oouncils were first instituted in the Presi- 
dencies. It ran as follow.s ; “The Governor-General in 
Council is of opinion that the rules of the Legislative 
Council should provide ainvph tivie not only for the discu.ssion 
:of measures introduced but also for their publication, so that 
the public may have .a fair opportunity of submitting .such 
representations to the Council reg.arding any pending 
measure as they may desire to make.” Not only did the 
"Government of Lord Canning communicate the instructions 
just quoted. Sir Charles Wood, in his despatch dated 9th 
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August, 1861, observed similarly. It was enjoined that- 
“ no law except one arising out from some pressing con* 
tingency should be passed without full o’pim'tvmiiy for 
matme deleheration and discussion, and the intervals of dis- 
cussion should be such as to allow the members of Oouncili 
adequate opportunity of reflection and inquiry.” 

It was not surprising .that, with so important a' 
measure of municipal reform as was introduced by Mr. 
Tucker in the local Legislative Council in 1872, Mr. Forbes 
complained th.at he had not had “ adequate opportunity 
for reflection and inquiry regarding its full bearing. He 
spoke with great instinct and sagacity when he observed 
that the Bill was " of the greirtest possible imjjortance to 
Bombay ” and the principles involved in it were such “ as 
may lead to gi’eat changes.” Mr. Forbes then formulated' 
his main objections under two heads, constitutional and' 
financial. He was more than doubtful whether the- 
“ homcoopathic dose ” of local self-government doled out by 
the author of the Bill could stimulate public spirit. He- 
feared that it might have just the opposite effect of dis- 
couraging and deterring useful member.s of the Bombay 
community from taking any part in the Municipal Govern- 
ment of the town. His principal objection was to the 
Municipal Commissioner being still made the chief execu- 
tive and responsible officer, This objection, as we have 
.already pointed out, was based on too narrow an apprecia- 
tion of the duties and responsibilities of a Municipal Com- 
missioner. Ml'. Forbes and his supporters had tnken such 
a fright at the autocracy of the first Municipal Commis- 
sioner that they regarded with unreasonable terror the- 
selection'of such an officer for the local Government of a 
city like Bombay. Their view was extremely parochial 
and in no way enlightened, Hence they could not forgot- 
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that the ideal upon which they had set their heart was not 
-only unpractical, but full of future mischief, if put into 
execution. They all .seemed to be infatuated with the 
mirage of the Town Council whom they were eager to in- 
vest with full executive powers, though their candid critics 
out.side, specially Mr. Knight, Colonel Hancock and Mr, 
Mehta, had elaborately explained the fallacy of their pro- 
po.sal and the eonaequence of it. On this point they curi- 
ously enough maintained their wrong-headedness. On the 
financial part it may be said that there was greater sanity, 
and Mr. Forbes rightly pointed out the burdens and in- 
equalities of the taxation then prevalent and those sought, 
to be imposed under the provisions of the Bill. We owe 
in no small degree to his and Mr. Mangaldas’s persistent 
and well-reasoned advocacy, the financial ref orm.s that were 
• eventually secured for the ratepayers. 


o town duties — orrosiTE views ably argued. 

O F late the attention of the Ooriioration has been fre- 
quently dr.awn to the desirability of revising the' 
Toivn duties, specially in view of some improvements con- 
nected wnth the system of refund of duty on grain, ft 
would not be uninatructive, therefore, if at this stage we 
refer to some acrid diseu.s.sion which took place in 1872' 
during the passage of the Municipal Act of that year. Mr. 
Forbes was wholly opposed to the imposition of town dues 
on the ground that they were “ extremely objectionable ” 
from the point of view of the merchant and the trader. Mr. 
Mayhe-w, -who .acted for Mr. Wliite as the Advocate General, . 
was for the retention of the duties ; but he would devise a 
method which would leave the levying in the hands of the 
Corporation itself from ye.ar to year instead of one which 
would stereotype a particular schedule which the Legisla- 
ture might impose. That member observed : “ The view I 
took in the Select Committee wius that the Corporation 
alone should have power to select the articles for taxation, 
Government having no veto in the matter whatever, ex- 
cepting putting a limit upon the duties to be fixed.” He 
explained that the Corporation, consisting of sixty -four 
members, many of whom would belong to the mercantile 
and trading classes, would be more likely to know what 
ai'ticles of commerce would yield duties with the least 
burden upon the trade of the town than Government. His 
suggestion, therefore, was that the schedule of articles to be 
taxed should be entirely omitted -from the Bill and be sub- 
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# stitutod Ijy another enumerating one of the articles that 

i should not be taxed. His reason for this mode of dealing 

I with town dues was that the Corporation would thus possess 

the power of considering the ways and means for providing 
I for municipal expenditure. “Year by year,” observed 

the Acting Advocate General, “ they could take a survey of 
y the trade of the town and impose duties according to the 

I exigencies of the municipality.” He wished to leave the 

l: Corporation unfettered in its choice, save for certain com-^ 

modifies which ought not be taxed, but he entirely forgot 
that such a procedure was, from the administrative point of 
view, rather inconvenient, and altogether unsuitable from 
the point of view of the merchants. For no merchant then 
Could say with certainty what dues might be imposed one 
year and what in another according to the prevailing tone 
and temper of the Corpomtion. Such a power in their 
opinion would be most inimical in practice to the smooth 
i course of the town’s trade. Mr. Bythell, now Chairman of 

i the Manchester Canal Company, and a valiant champion of 

f the interests of the mercantile community of Bombay in 

i the seventies, took up the strong cudgels against the impo- 

I sition of any town duties at all. Ho began by observing. 

that he would oppose to the best of his ability “the attempt 
; to establish transit duties in Bombay;” Mr. Bythell’s firm, 

Messrs. Gaddum & Go., lai'gely dealt in cotton, as they do 
even to-day. In the Select Committee, it was seriously 
attempted to levy a tax on cotton which came to the port 
only to be re-exported. In its nature.it was a transit duty 
i which economists have tmiformly tabooed as a restriction, 

s to the natural development of trade. . At the time, there 

I were hardly two dozen cotton factories in the , city, so that 

the bulk of the raw staple was necessarily intended for 
; exports. Mr. Bythell contended that “to admit that tx’ansit 
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duties are a legitimate source of revenue in Bombay would 
be to inaugurate a policy fraught with clanger to the com- 
merce of the place.” . After briefly recounting the history 
of the two previous efforts in the same direction, Mr. 
Bythell reviewed the whole question with his accustomed 
ability. Eeplying to the instance urged by the opposition 
that town duties to the extent of three ponce per package 
were levied in Liverpool, he observed that the Corporation 
of that city was allowed to levy the tax only because they 
had many years before purch.ased from Lord Sefton the 
right to do so. But so great was the hindrance caused to 
the trade that a Parliamentary Committee had to be ap- 
pointed especially to consider the matter. Then, as to the 
argument that cotton paid nothing to the Municipality 
though much had been done in the city for its accommo- 
dation by that body, he explained how fallacious it was, 
Bombay,” said Mr. Bythell, “ without her great transit 
trade would be nothing but a Ashing village, and cotton is 
the one great article in which she trades. Without that 
transit trade, what value would be put on the now enor- 
mously valuable house property, and from whence would 
the Municipality receive the large income now realised by 
taxation?” But Bombay hasjjjchanged much since Mr. 
Bythell argued in this fashion again.st town duties. It 
has developed into a largo manufactui’ing town, with its 
two spacious docks and innumerable wharves. It is noW: 
the great emporium of commerce and the second distribut- 
ing centre in all Asia, save Calcutta. The conditions have 
■changed. Transit duties on articles of commerce are extinct 
and put down by the strong arm of the Indian Govern- 
ment. But town duties on certain commodities consumed 
by the masses are not necessarily burdensome nor an 
illegitimate source of local taxation. Octroi is common in 
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■the rich municipality of Paris and is levied in other large 
continental cities. The only question is whether such 
octroi should be levied on necessaries of life like food grain, 
and such articles of domestic consumption as firewood, or 
whether it should be levied on articles of commerce by 
which traders were accommodated and on articles of 
luxury. From the point of view of our latter day econo- 
mists who have closely pursued the course of local taxation, 
in many countries, it is uniformly agreed that octroi is a 
perfectly legitimate source of taxation on articles of luxury, 
and also in certain contingencies on. the other classes of 
commodities, 

Be that as it may, in replying to this part of the 
debate Mr, Tucker had something very reasonable to urge 
from the State point of view. This might well be remem-' 
bered by such of our present Councillors as are intent on 
levying a small duty on cotton and coal introduced into the 
city for consumption, though, here, too, the question is 
most likely to be started whether an industry like that of 
•cotton, whose prosperity now principally depends on inter- 
national factors, especially the raw staple, should be 
burdened with a small duty on such commodities as coal 
and cotton for purposes of local taxation. But to proceed 
with Mr. Tucker’s reply. “ It appears to me,” said he, 
■“ that the objections which ordinarily apply to transit 
duties fail in this particular case, and the services rendered 
to the cotton trade by the improvements which have been 
of late years effected in tho city of Bombay renders the 
imposition of this duty insignificant. There seems no 
reason why the principal cotton port of India should re- 
ceive no contribution from its chief .article of trade. The 
municipal revenue must be increased, and it would not be 
fight to increase the pressure of taxation on those interests 
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on which it is now too hesivy. It is equitable to place any 
new tax which may be necessai'y to impose on other classes 
than those on whom the burden now falls. . j .No recognised 
authority on political economy has been cited to show that 
a small transit duty levied in return for services rendered,, 
and confined within limits which do not check the growth 
of the trade is opposed to the principles of that science." 
Those who think of advooiting town duty on coal and 
cotton in place of grain and firewood will do well to re- 
member this argument of Mr. Tucker and urge in support, 
the authority of some eminent economists of the day why 
they should not be imposed. At the same time they should 
be prepared to answer how far the economics of industry 
in cities where industrial development is of the highest 
importance must be carefully watched. The question needs 
to be very well and dispassionately examined from all 
points of view. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE FKANC'HISE AND COItPOKATION MEETINGS AND QHORUM. 
^^^URING tlie second reading of the Bill many a brief' 
JL/ but instructive debate took place on the sections 
relating to Municipal constitution and finance. Some of 
the.se may be specially referred to, if for naught else but 
their historical interest. . As to the franchise, Mr. Forbes, 
was in favour of placing on the electoral roll any person 
■vyho paid rates amounting to Es. 25 per annum. Mr. 
Tucker proposed Rs. 50. To this Mr. Bythell objected on 
the ground that “ many bachelors who sh.ared bungalows: 
which were taken in one person’s name, or lived in clubs or 
on the premises of their employers,” would be disqualified 
from being entitled to the franchise. He thought that the 
wheel-tax also ought to be made a qualification. Other- 
wise, almost one-thii-d of the whole European community 
would be debarred from exercising the right of election. 
Mr. Tucker observed that the point raised by Mr. Bythelh 
was not overlooked ; but he considered it inadvmable to in- 
clude the wheel-tax, for the rea,son that it fluctuated from 
quarter-to- quarter. Thus there Would be difficulty in as- 
certaining the precise amount of the annual contribution. 
Again, cab-drivers or buggywalas would become eligible for" 
election, which wa.s most undesirable. Mr. Bythell moved 
ah amendment for the inclusion of the wheel-tax, but it 
was rejected, only he and Mr. Forbes being found in itfs 
favour. The conservative instincts of the majority of the 
legislators seem to have fought shy of this enfranchisement, 
though we now know that the wheel-tax does no longer act' 
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as a disqualification, which argues how little progressive 
were the constitution-mongers of the early seventies. 

Next, the President made an excellent suggestion, 
which was eventually canued out, and which holds good in 
pracbiee to this day. After the unholy war of the candi- 
dates in the Mandvi ward at the last geneiul election 
twelve months ago, this particular suggestion of Sir Philip 
Wodehouse would seem to be historical, He observed that 
‘‘ it should be open to any person qualified to vote at any 
election held under this Act to object to any person whose 
name may have been improperly placed on the list.” Mr. 
Tucker thought such a proviso might give a stimulu.s to 
■certain rate-payers to make complaints. To this the Pre- 
sident rejoined th.at the Commissioner had full power, to 
act in the matter. The Advocate-General embodied feJjs 
suggestion in the amendment which was carried, 

Section 9 related to the exclusion of any candidate 
from election on the ground of conviction before a Magis- 
trate by a fine or imprisonment. The liberalism of Sir 
Philip Wodehouse could not tolerate such a disqualification. 
He asked “ if it was really intended that a man was never 
to get into the Corporation if he had been once in prison 
f )i- iix months?” Some interesting discussion took place on, 
this question. Mr. Mangaldas pointed out that in the 
mofussil a man was liable to imprisonment for losing his 
temper or whipping. The acting Advocate-General was 
not in favour of the section. To him such a provision 
appeared to be very “ inoonsidei-ate.” His observations 
may be quoted in full. “ It showed great want of faith in 
the taste of the people of Bombay, who would neveiyit 
might be supposed, seek to be represented by a man who 
had distinguished himself in . the custody of a jailor either 
for a long or a short period. Few men even who had pass- 
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^ ed under the criminal law would have the hardihood to go 

' among the other members of the Corporation, and it would 

be an extraordinary thing if, supposing such a man did get- 
into the Corporation, he were not cold-shouldered by the 
other members in a way that would make him refrain fi’om 
j taking his seat among them. It would be time enough to 

I insert such a section when anything occurred that was 

I likely to shock the Corporation, and if at the same time it 

I felt powerless to check the scandal. He had spoken to 

1 several people in Bombay about this section, and they said 

I they never .saw .such a section in a Bill in tbeii’ life. He 

I thought the good sense of the Corporation might safely be 

I trusted to." He moved that the objectionable provision be 

i deleted, via., the words “ or convicted of any offence 

! punished with a longer period of hnpri.sonment than six 

months.” Only four voted for the original section, includ- 
ing Mr. Tucker, while six, including the Advocate- General,. 

. voted against it. Eventually, this part of Section 9, as- . 

amended, stood as follows : “ Nor shall any person continue |^i| 

to he a member of the said Corporation who shall he sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for six months or longer.” It will 
i be noted that clause (b) of Section 16 of the present Act 

I has amplified the .section of Act 1872 which, it is scarcely 

j> necessary to say, is somewhat carefully defined, but too- 

} narrow in our opinion, and unsuited to the progressive 

; sentiments of this twentieth centiu-y of ours. In the 

■ House of Commons there is no such provision, and members 

I convicted for political misdemeanour or other causes are- 

} still eligible to a parliamentary seat. Why should the 

f Legislature object if the electors are allowed absolute free- 

f dom to choose whom they wish. Blectons would always 

think twice and thrice before they , choose their candidate. 

1 Such a provision may possibly be neoe.ssary in the United 
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States, with the corrupt rings which often have the poiyer 
■and control over Municipal organisation. But our Govern- 
ment in the matter is still, behind the free-thinlung age, 
for only very recently it persisted in keeping a more dras- 
tic clau.sa to the same effect in the District Municipalities’ 
Bill. 

It will interest the present members of the Corporation 
to know that in Section 12 of Act III. of 1872 there was 
the following pro'visioh regarding ' the power of calling 
meetings of the Corporation in the absence of the Cham- 
man. “ In case of the absence from the City of Bombay 
■of the Chairman appointed by the Corporation, the power 
of calling meetings of the Corporation shall be vested in 
the Town Council. This provision has been very wisely 
and properly omitted from the existing Act. The Stand- 
ing Committee is a mere delegated body of the Corpora- 
tion, and the dignity arid authority of the Corporation 
demand that meetings of the Corporation shall be called by 
its President and by no other body whatsoever. To meet 
the contingency of the absence of the President, only the 
Chairman of the Standing Committee is empowered to call 
the meeting. , , . , 

The <]uorum difficulty was not an infrequent one 
■during the regime of l-I. M. Wonshipful Bench of Justices 
under Act 1 of 1865. The quorum under that legislation 
was fixed at 25. The same number was sought to be fixed 
in the amending Act, hut the difficulty having been pointed 
out by Mr. Narayari Wasoodev, it wa.s after discussion 
■agreed that 20 sho,uId be. the number for a quarterly gene- 
ral meeting and ■30 for a. .special one. i 

As to the meetings of the Corporation, Section II of 
the old Act provided, as before, for only four quarterly 
.meetings during a year. These meetings were again to be 
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held on fixed dates, namely, the first Tuesday in the 
months of January, April, July and October, But the 
business to be transacted has now-a-days so vastly increas- 
ed that a quarterly meeting is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion though some would long for a return to the halcyon 
days between 1872 and 1888, if only to prevent or hold in 
reasonable check the flood of words which characterise in 
:an inordinate degree most of the meetings held in a calen- 
dar month. It is not poissiblo to return to the old practice 
of quarterly meetings. For one thing the impatient critics 
in the Press themselves would cry aloud, deeming it a 
public scandal ” that while plague and other insanitary 
•conditions were rife amongst us, the elders of the city 
should only meet once a quarter to transact business. Per- 
haps when Bombay is really converted into the ideal 
Hygeia of Dr. Richardson, our citizens may hark back to 
the old practice and prefer to slumber in their sanitary 
Arcadia inste.ad of being drawn to the Corporation Hall 
twice a- week for two hours each time or more. Mean- 
while we may say that suffioient for the month are the 
eight meetings and the sixteen hours ateorbed in talk 
inconsequential or consequential with all their enlivening 
and exciting ** scenes ” and '• incidents.” Corporate life 
would indeed be dull and uninteresting without these. Salt 
and popper arc essential, if only our severe critic, s provided 
them in reasoiiablo spoonsful, such as may be pronounced 
both healthy and palatable. 


CHAPPER XLVII. 


WHO SHOULD SELECT THE CHAIHMAN OF THE TOWN COUNCIL ? 

THE GOVERNMENT OR THE TOWN COUNCIL ? 

Ti NOTHBR right which under the present Municipal 
jt\i^ Act has been conceded to the Corporation, and . 
which is highly valued, but which was not allowed under 
the legislation we are now reviewing, was one having refer- 
ence to the Chairman of the Toivn Council, which consisted' 
of twelve members, like the present Standing Committee. 
The Government roseiwed to itself the right of appointing 
the Chairman. This right, Mr. Mangaldas moved, should be- 
left to the Town Council itself. That member observed that 
if the Corporation were conceded the privilege of electing 
its own Chairman, it logically followed that the To%vn 
- Council , should be allowed the same privilege ; all public 
bodies, moreover, elected their own Chairmen, and it was 
meoessary for the proper and safe conduct of aflairs that- 
the Ohanman should at least be a man who had the confi- 
dence of the majority of the Town Council; “ If Govern- 
ment appointed a Chairman”, so argued the honourable 
member, “ who had little of the confidence of the Town 
Council, the circumstances would create ill-feeling among 
members, and instead of performing their duty energeti- 
cally they would be apt to be continually squabbling.” But. 
Mr. Tucker, who was exceedingly chary of allowing the 
Coiporation any powers at all, and who gave way only un- 
der stress of over- whelming public opinion, was firm on this- 
point. He grounded his refusal on the plea that the Town 
Council, which would be a new and untried body, should in 
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the first instance posses.s an efficient directorate ; and that 
for such a purpose it should have as its Ohau’man “ a man of 
independent characterand a.pproved business habits.” Those 
qualifications, in his opinion, would be better secured by 
leaving the choice in the hands of Government than in 
those of the To wn Council. He was of belief that it would 
impair the efficiency of the machinery created by the Bill 
for the better government of the city were the selection loft 
to that body. It might prove indolent or exhibit a dispo- 
sition to neglect its important duties. The amendment of 
Mr. MangaJdas was, howevei’, lost, orJy he and Mr. Forbes 
voting for it, besides the Advocate-General. It might be 
noted here that in the earlier days of the Legislative Coun- 
cils, the “ mandate ” theory was absolutely unknown. It 
■was still to be invented ; and the official legislators were, 
accordingly, left free to vote in response to their conscience- 
-rather than according to the orders of the Government. 
Anyhow, mth regard to this particular Bill, there was no 
jahookumuing, and the Advocate-General often voted with 
■the non-official members who moved their amendments from 
the point of -view of the ratepayers. Of course, Mr. Mun- 
galdas’ amendment fell to the ground. But Mr. Bythell 
•at once brought forward another amendment which was in 
the nature of a compromise. M.r. Mangaldas wanted to 
•have the Chairmanship of the Town Council unreservedly 
-in the hands of that body. Mr. Bythell moved ; — “ That 
-the Town Council shall elect their own Chairman, and such 
election shall be subject to the confirmation of Government.” 
This was a reasonable compromise. And Mr. Bythell was 
also reasonable when, in moving it, he observed that it was 
“ extremely unlikely,” as Mr. Tucker fancied, that the 
Town Council would elect an unsuitable man for the office. 
He thought that the Government ought to be satisfied with 
. ' 18 , ' 
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the voting of the appointment. ;ICe agreed ■with Mr. Man- 
galdas that were the Town Council not to elect their Chair- 
man he would be looked upon with distrust by the other 
members, and this could not tend to the harmonius progress 
of business. Mr. Tucker replying said that it would create 
a source of contention between the Town Council and Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Forbes pertinently pointed out that ‘‘ if 
■Government were to take sueb a direct part in the munici- 
pal alMrs as to appoint all the chief officers, then the Cor- 
poration and the Town Council became a Government de- 
partment. For well nigh a quarter of an hour there was a 
hot debate between the supporters and the opponents of the 
amendment. Mr. Bythell, replying to Colonel Kennedy, 
said that if the object of the Government was to get the 
best man, then the Town Council was just as likely to hit 
aipon such a personage as the Government. The latter 
could not claim a monopoly of the election of such an en- 
tity, Moreover the Chairman will have no executive 
power vested in him. Colonel Kennedy rejoined that the 
Government Chairman “ would have more prestige.” Mr, 
Mangaldas piquantly and most pertinently interposed by 
pointing out that “ formerly the Municipal Commissioner 
possessed the privilege of being appointed by Government, 
and that the result wsis not satisfactory,” This was a neat 
thrust. Seeing that the debate threatened to reach a boil- 
ing point, the President tactfully- observed j but not with- 
out a quiet humour which wo of to-day could most appre- 
ciate, that in bis opinion the clause had its origin mainly in 
“ the fatherly care that Government wished to exercise 
over the new body,” It should be remembered that Sir 
Pliilip Wodehouse was only five months in office, but train- 
ed and nurtured as he was in colonial administration and 
the constitution of the British Parliament whore he had sat 
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for some years, he could not but detect the grandfatherly 
.spirit in which the honourable member in charge of the: Bill 
wi.shed to carry it out. He therefore, quietly added that 
*• perhaps, so far as Goveimment was concerned, the point 
wa.s not worth holding out upon.” And so the discussion 
was brought to a clo.se, with the result that Mr. Tucker’s 
"brother officials voted with him, while the non-official 
members, Messrs. Forbes, Mangaldas and Navayan Yasu- 
dev, voted with their fourth colleague Mr, Byth.oll, 
Curiously enough, in this instance, the Advocate-General 
voted against the amendment, with the majority, after 
having made remarks which were almost all the other way, 
■Po.ssibly he did not wish to give Mr. Tucker a defeat. For 
had ho voted on the other .side there would have been an 
equality of votes, and the chances were that the President, 
after what had fallen from his lips, might have given his 
casting vote in favour of the amendment. 

Of course, Mr. Tucker carried the day with an ex- 
tremely narrow majority. Past experience, nevertheless, 
informs us how utterly wrong was that member of Govern- 
ment in gauging the true popular instincts prevailing at 
the time with regard to loaal self-government. He was all 
through imbued with the fear, altogether unfounded, that 
as the Municipal Bill was a new instrument, confernng 
popular privileges, the paternal government should uot 
allow the people to get themselves entirely out of its hands. 
They must be still kept in leading strings, oblivious of the 
fact that they had long since been able to take care of 
themselves in other walks of life, and were therefore, pre- 
fectly capable of keeping a wholesome watch and ward ovei* 
the city and its finiinces. But monopolists in place and power 
are everywhere too stern of mood and too unwilling to 
mllow to pass from their hands the smallest of small 
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power, real or imaginary. Mr. Tucker was, by tradition and' 
training, no exception to the rule. His oppo.sition all 
through to those sections which contemplated a more libe- 
ral measure of civic reform was, therefore, not only intelli- 
gible but thoroughly consistent with the views he enter- 
tained. Only this, that the subsequent history of Munici- 
pal administration by the I'atepayers has in every ivay 
falsifie all his worst fears. 


f 



THE BATTLE ON THE APPOINTMENT OP THE MUNICIPAL 

COMMISSIONEE WHETHER BY GOVERNMENT OR 

BY THE CORPORATION, 

W E now come to the most important Section of the 
Bill round which centred an instructive discussion. 
We observed before, that the principal point in the debate 
■ of the Ratepayer’s Association, led in the hall of the Cor- 
poration by Messrs. Forbes, Bythell, Mangaldas, hlowroji 
Eurdoonji and Sorabji Shapurji, and in that of the Legis- 
lative Council by the three first-named, was directed to 
divest the Municipal Oomraissioner of his executive powers, 

' These were persistently attempted to be transferred to 
tlie Town Council. Much of the failure of the agitation 
in this particular respect was, no doubt, owing to a blind 
following of the old constitution of English vestries. Exe- 
cutive powers as vested in them had been proved to be a com- 
plete fiasco. And none more strongly objected to the in- 
vestiture of executive powers in such bodies than John 
Stuart Mill. He strenuously .advocated the retention of 
the.se in a single hand. Divided responsibility was no res- 
.ponsibility. Both in the abstract and in practice the 
principle laid down by the philosophic author of “Re- 
presentative Government” was absolutely correct, and the 
truth of that cardinal .axiom has since been amply demons- 
trated. Colonel Iliincock, Mr., Knight and Mr. Mehta were 
the trio who had manfully advanced the opinion of Mill at 
the historical meetings of the Bench. The last named had, 
besides, expatiated on it at gretit length on the platform of 
the F. 0. Institute. But somehow Mr, Forbes and his 
• colleagues were so infatuated with the belief in their own. 
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nostrum, namely, of a Committee of twelve vested with 
full executive powers, that they strained every nerve to 
put into legal form that belief. But they were fated to 
fail so far. 

Section 42 left the “ entire executive power and res- 
ponsibility ” in one • Commissioner to ho appointed by 
Gov’erninent for a tei’in of three years, but eligible for re- ; 
appointment. Of course, warned by the lache.s and the 
autocracy of Mr. Arthur Crawford, and lu’ged on .all sides 
by public opinion, the Government took care that such 
wide i)OW'ers in a single hand should never be abused. To 
prevent abuse, the section further provided that a Munici- 
pal Commissioner shall be removed from office by the 
Government on the votes of not less than forty members , 
of the Corporation recorded at a Special General Meeting 
of that body. Mr. Forbes opened the discussion by ob- 
serving that he felt that the Bill would prove unworkable 
in practice with .so objectionable a section as 42. “We 
mow have the full executive power,” said the Honourable 
gentleman, “lodged in the Mxinicipal Commissioner, while 
the Town Council, if they consider themaelve.s worthy of 
the position and confidence reposed in them, will feel 
bound to make their views heard in the management of the 
town, so that there will be continual occasions of disagree- 
ment and colli.sion between the Town Council and the Com- 
missioner. I .shoxdd prefer to .see it plainly declared 
whether the Town Council is to submit to the Commissio- 
ner or he to the Town Council, this being at pi'esent an 
open question.” Mr. Forbes, concluding from the way in 
which the first Commissioner managed the administration 
of the City, was firmly of conviction that what a Commis- 
sioner of the future may do will not turn out to the ad- 
vantage of the citizens. On the one hand there w'ill be 



ioiind in the Town Gouncil men of business and great ex> 
perience of the requirements of the ratepayers ; while on 
the other the Municip)al Gommissioner for the time being 
would, in all probability, be a man without any experience 
of Bombay. As a . result there will be a conflict of opinion 
tending to a deadlock of the Gity’s business. This was the 
deep-rooted apprehension. “ For my own part,” said: Mr. 
Forbes, “ I am far more disposed to put confidence in the 
Town Gouncil than place it in any single officer, as to 
whose antecedents, as regards business and experience, we 
of course, cannot form an opinion.” Mr. Forbes, conscious 
of the fact that it was impossible that the Government 
could be diverted from its firm purpose of clothing the 
Municipal Commissioner with full executive powers, and of 
a certain defeat, put the alternative before his colleagues, 
namely, that where difference of opinion arose between the 
Commissioner and the Town Council, the former be obliged 
to submit to the decision of the majority of the latter. He 
moved his amendment to that effect. Mr. Forbes pointed 
out how differences wei-e most lilrely to arise in the matter 
of carrying out contracts. The way in which contracts had 
been given away in Mr. Crawford’s time, which eventually 
engulfed the Municipality in heavy liabilities, could not' be 
lost sight of. “ The Town Council might say,” remarked 
Mr. Forbes, that “we are convinced that this can only be 
done in a certain way, and you must do it in that way, and 
the Commissioner might entertain a different opinion on 
this point and do as he chose. The section does not pro- 
vide for .such a contingency.” Mr. Itavenscraft pointed out 
that in another section of the Bill it was provided that all ; 
contracts made hy the Commissioner shall be reported to 
the Town Council in a week after they have been made. 
But Mr, Forbes interposed that the Commissioner, to baulk 


the Council, may take it into Ms head to do the work 
departmentfilly, and thus repeat previous extravagance. 
But Mr. Tucker replied that the Commissioner in such a 
matter was a better judge than the twelve Councillors. 
Here was a pretty impcisse. It cannot be denied that the 
Commissioner, if he chose, could have a job done depart- 
inen tally which might not be advantageous to the Munici- 
pality. On the other hand, Mr. Tucker’s argument was 
not quite convincing that a single Commissioner, probably 
imported from the mofussil, and with little of Bombay ex- 
perience, could be a better judge of a work than twelve 
Councillors, all local men of business and selected for tlieii* 
great experience. But Mr. Tucker’s other point was sound. 
He observed that in the contingency contemplated the 
power of purse lay with the Corporation and the Town 
Council. They could cut off supplies. “ The possession 
of sirpreme financial control by the Council will enable 
them easily to check any undue extravagance on the part 
of the CommisfsionGr. Other official members joined in 
supporting Mr. Tucker, all being of opinion that the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Forbes would paralyvse the action of 
the Executive and lead to a deadlock. The Advocate- 
General said that Mr. Forbes’s amendment involved the 
principle of the Bill which had been already agreed to. To 
reopen the wliole principle is to recast the entire Bill. Mr. 
Forbes sarcastically observed to those who were so anxious 
to leave the .Executive unfettered, that “ one of the evils 
of the Bill was that it wa.s trying bo safeguard everybody” 
when nobody was safeguarded. He denied that there was 
any principle running through the Bill. “ It is very well 
to talk of principle, but it consists of nothing else but a 
series of checks from beginning to end, and the probability 
is that if it is bi'ought into force it will end in a muddle.’’ 
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Mr. By thell. in a telling speech, in which he cut up many 
■of the plausibilities of Mr. Tucker and his suppoi’ters, le- 
mai'ked, after pointing out the absurdity of the arguments 
touching the so-called “principle” of the Bill, that “ if the 
Corporation of Bombay are not fit to be ti-usted with the 
power of caijrying out this Act and deputing their autho- 
rity to the Municipal Commissioner as their servant, they 
^are not fi.t to be trusted at all, and it would be much bet- 
ter to have the affairs of the City administered solely by 
Governnaent. , . .1 trust that I shall be pardoned for speak- 
ing so strongly but the importance of the subject must be 
my excuse,” This hastened the end of the discussion. 
Mr. Tucker replied, observing that the principal object of 
the Bill was “ merely to make the former Act more perfect 
and to remedy its defects so far as they htid been demons- 
trated It must be remembered that we are working 

now upon actual experience and not on speculative theo- 
ries.” The amendment of Mr. Forbes was, of course, lost, 
the officials all voting the other way. There was some 
.further discussion on the number of members at whose ins- 
tance the Commissioner could be removed for neglect or 
default. Eventirally the President’s suggestion was carried, 
namely, that he shall he removed by the Government on 
the votes of not leas tlian 40 members of the Corporation 
recorded at a Special General Meeting. With the passing 
of section 42 the battle on the Municipal Bill may be sfiid 
to have come to an end. No doubt there were now and 
again instructive discu.ssionB on the other sections in de- 
tail. But this was the most important one on which there 
was so much agitation outside the Council Hall and so far 
with its passing the principal cau.se of the contention was 
.set at re.st. . , 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


INSTRUCl'rVE DEBATE ON GBAIN DUTY, 

N ext to the discussion on the constitution of the 
Corporation, the most important debate took place- 
on the subject of taxation, specially on the town duties. 
House property had undergone so great a depression since 
the financial crisis in the City in 1865, that owners were 
not a little sensitive toucMng the so-called “crushing" 
burden of local taxation. And as it happened that there 
were in the Legislative Council in 1872 two most influential 
and stalwart representatives of this class, there was a pro- 
longed controversy on the incidence of the house tax and 
other taxes and the classses on whom the different rates 
should fall. Though the temporary depression which fol- 
lowed that financial crisis was slowly giving way to a 
normal condition of rents, the two non-official representa- 
tives, Messrs. Mangaldas Nathoobhoy and Xarayan Yasu- 
dev, took the golden opportunity, offered by the rate- 
payers’ successful agitation, to get lifted off the shoulders 
of the houseowners as much of the taxation as they possi- 
bly could. They strained every norvo to get the desired 
concession in this direction. Practically, they did succeed 
to a fair extent. But for Mr. Tucker’s strong opposition, 
which in this matter was well grounded, they might have 
succeeded even better. However, to cut short this part of 
the deb.ate, it may be observed that the struggle ended 
with the affixment of a maximum house rate of 7 and a. 
minimum of 4 per cent. Tlife rate was 25n'yable by the 
: ^wnm’s. But the police and lighting rates, as well as the 
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water rate, were enjoined to be paid by the oocty^iers. 
The police rate was a minimum of 2 and a maximum of 3 
per cent, on the annual rateable value of lands and build- 
ings. The lighting rate wa.s 2 per cent. ; while that on 
water was left to the discretion of ,the Corporation to be 
regulated “ after consideration of the estimate" as to what 
may be “ sufficient for the purpose ” of providing for “ the- 
maintenance, repairs, extension, improvement and other 
expenses connected with the Yehar Water Works, or of 
any other water works hereafter constructed." There was 
no halalcore cess ; neither a fire brigade tax. The fire 
brigade was to be a mumcipal organisation of the futime. 
Meanwhile, as of old, the police were to be called into 
requisition to put down all fires in the city. But with the 
view of having some kind of fire extinguishing .agency 
under charge of the police and of providing all necessai’y 
appliances, the local and foreign fire offices were taxed. 
The minimum tax leviable in a lump from these was 500 
and a maximum of 1,000 rupees. The tax, however, was 
abolished when the present Municipal Act was passed, and 
a regular fire brigade under the direct control and autho- 
rity of the Municipality was instituted. The abolition 
was decided on the ground that in view of the fire bri- 
gade, the local and foreign underwriters would offer lower 
rates of fire risks to the public. This was pure sophistry, 
as subseiiuont events have shown. But this is not the- 
place to expatiate on the mistake of the Legislative 
Council, which abolished the fire tax on the fire offices. 
Rates are lowered here in conformity with the instructions 
of the head offices in London. But it is well-known 
that these offices themselves have reduced tarifl’ rates 
there in- view of the efficiency of the fire brigade belong- 
ing to the London County Council, and yet that body 
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levies a rate of £35 for every million of gross premia 
earned by them. The amoimt so levied from these London 
fire oflices, in spite of the London County Council fire 
brigade, (which costs to the ratepayers £270,000,) came 
last year to £35,000, This is a point which Councillors, 
intent on amending the general taxation, should bear in 
mind when the occasion ai’ises. 

We may now turn to the town duties levied under 
•Act HI. of 1872. The.se were as follow.s ; — 

Grain of all sorts . . 4 annas per candy. 

Metal.s, except Gold and 

Silver, Iron and Steel . . 1 per cent, on Tariff value. 

Wines and Spirits . . 4 annas per gallon. 

Sugar .. .. .. l|per cent, on Tariff value. 

Ghee .. .. .. 10 annas per Bombay maund. 

Timber, excluding Rail- 
way Sleepers . . . . 1 4per cent, on market value. 

As we stated in a previous chapter, the.se town 
duties were net decided upon without considerable dis- 

■ cussion f om all points of view in the Legislative Council. 
The Government, no doubt, considered them from the 
same point of view ns the general public; the representatives 
of the mercantile community from the trade point ; 
and the representatives of the house-owning class from 
•theirs. These last vigorously contended to have their 

■ own burden of taxation thrown on the general public as 
much as possible. They were partly right and partly wrong 
in their contention, as will bo seen later on. The merean- 
■tile representa.tives fought hard to see that none of the 
duties degenerated into transit ones, burdening the trade 
of the port. They were greatly alarmed at the duty of 
4 annas per candy which it was originally proposed to 
.levy on cotton, which was the staple commodity of Bombay 


exports, the local consumption of the raw staple then 
being a negligible quantity, owing to the very few cotton 
factories existent. The Government looked at it from the 
point of view of the taxpayer. On behalf of these the • 
H'on’ble Mr. Tucker opposed the amendment of the 
Advocate-General which reserved the power of the selec- 
tion of the articles and the duty to be levied thereon to 
the Corporation alone. Mr. Tucker thought that the 
Government alone should have that power. He laid down 
an excellent principle in connexion with octroi, whicli 
Councillors in the Oorpomtion who are now so keen on sub- 
stituting another schedule of taxable articles for the one 
now in force, should bear well in mind. Mr. Tucker said : 
“ One of the recognised principles of taxation upon commo- 
dities is not that every commodity shall be taxed, but that 
duties shall be placed on a feio selected articles in 
general use and limited to an amount which presses 
but lightly on the individual consumers of the artieles- 
taxed.” This was the principle he rightly and wisely 
sought to carry out in practice. Of course, there was a 
difference of opinion as to the advisability of taxing the 
foodgrains of the working clas.ses. There were some who, 
following the Oobdenite doctrine of a free bi-eakfast table,, 
then recognised as quite an established economic dogma of 
the highest importance to the welfare of the labouring 
masses, were entirely opposed to the duty. There were 
others who, while conceding the Oobdenite formula, were 
of opinion that for purposes of a fair incidence, the poor 
.should pay some kind of tax for all the service rendered to 
them by the Municipality, and that the only article on 
which they might be indii-eotly but reasonably called upon 
to contribute their quota to municipal taxation was grain, 
the incidence per annum being wholly inappreciable. Mr, 
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Tucker rightly said that “ tliough as a general mile it is 
de.sirable to tax luxuries and not necessaries of life, yet 
there are special circumstances in connexion with the City 
of Bombay which justify the imposition of the rate, In 
India, where the lower classes consume so few articles 
which may be considered luxuries, it is recpiisite, if indirect 
taxation is to roach the bulk of the population, to place it 
on an article the con.sumption of which is general, and for 
this purpose we are compelled to have recourse to an article 
of food. The rate in this instance has been fixed .so low 
■that it affects the price of the commodity to the consumer 
in a degree so infinitesimally small that the imposition of 
this duty can give no reasonable cause of complaint.’' 
Though Mr. Forbes was against any transit duty he was 
in favour of grain duty, observing that it was ascertained 
that every coolie required about a candy and a half of 
grain in the course of the year, and that the total amount 
of the tax for a labourer would only amount to about 6 
annas per annum. Thi.s, then, w.%s the measure of the 
indirect taxation which the poorer classes would contribute 
towards the Municipality which, in Mr. Forbes’s opinion, 

■ could in no way be considered “ severe” so far as grain 
was concerned. Mr. Mangaldas was in favour of the 
Advocate-General’s amendment ; but Mr, Bythell pertin- 
ently pointed out that, “ ns owners of house property are 

■ evidently desirous of transferring their burdens from them- 
selves to the shoulders of the trade of the place, and as 
householders^ are sure to be represented in the new 
Corporation, I think that the Legislative Council should 
object to giving the Corporation the power to do anything 
of the kind and affirm to itself the right of saying what 
articles .shall be taxed; Supposing that the owners of 
house property should, mainly compose the Corporation, it 
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is not in the least improbable that they would lower the 
the police rates, the house rates, and the lighting rates,, 
and impose the difference upon transit articles — a power 
which ought not to be permitted,” The Advocate-General 
remarked that “ there are many commodities coming into 
the City of Bombay which are much more legitimate 
objects of taxation, and I certainly feel bound to oppose 
this article remaining any longer in the schedule for* 
purposes of taxation.” The President interposed and 
inquired : “ Assuming that this tax does fall upon the poor, 
such as coolies, do they pay in any way towards the 
Municipal revenue ?” Mr, Tucker replied that “ the other 
taxes do not reach them, and theyj ai’e benefitted in many 
ways, especially in the supply of water, for which they pay 
nothing.” Sir Philip then observed : “ And yet they get 
the advantage of protection by the police, of lights, and of 
the higher wages consequent upon living in a centre of 
labour like Bombay. In what possible form can they be 
made to contribute to the income of the Municipality if 
this tax is abandoned ? I think there can be no doubt 
that if the grain tax is done away with, a lai'ge portion of 
the population will conti’ibute nothing for the advantages 
which they receive,” This observation sealed the fate, of 
the Advocate- General’s amendment, and the duty on grain 


CHAPTER L. 


A PAKTHIAN SHOT BY THE PEESIDENT AT THE INTEANSIGBANTa. 

OE THE COHNCIIi STATE 01’ MUNICTPAL PINANCES IN 1872. 

^IAHE length to which the Municipal Bill had been 
Jl debated, sometimes most waa'inly, sometimes most 
Acrimoniously, was indeed phenomenal. It is doubtful’ 
■whether there has been so prolonged a session of the local 
legislative Council since 1872. The second reading began 
in July, and the Bill did not pass the third reading till 
almost the third week of October. Mr, Tucker, smarting' 
under the strictures of the press critics, and also under the- 
severe remarks of the representatives of the ratepayers in 
the Council, reiterated the observation, that the Bill was the' 
best of its kind, after all the changes and modifloations tO' 
which it had been mercilessly subjected. He was told that 
even as so modified, the Bill was not deemed a piece of 
satisfactory legislation. To add to his difficulties, even at 
the third reading, he was tormented by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the ratepayers, who both sent in fresh, 
memorials. “ Apparently,” Mr! Tucker was constrained, 
to observe, “ we have not satisfied the exti’eme views enter- 
tained by any of the sections of the opposition who hold' 
conflicting and irreconcilable opinions upon many points 
hut we have made numerous and liberal concessions to each 
class of opponents, and have only resisted where it would 
seem clear that the interests of the entire community 
would suffer if further concessions were made. . . It 

is a tentative measure, in the nature of an experiment 
which is to be tried for three years, and at the expiration. 


of that period can be altered or set aside, if it prove to be 
unworkable, and if it do not effect the purposes for which 
it has been framed.” ii'ortunately, the fears of the extreme 
jparty proved ungrounded, !is the throe years proved how 
fairly successful was the Act despite its many imperfections. 
Meanwhile Me.ssrs. Forbes and Bythell continued to decry 
the Bill, and so, too, Messi's. Mangaldas and Narayan 
"Vasudev ; while to add to the vexation of the honourable 
mernber in charge, Sir Jamsetji (the second baronet of that 
name) who was nominated a member of the Council, also 
joined his voice in condemnation of the ill-starred measure. 
In vain did Mr. Tucker repeat that the concessions were 
made “ with the view of giving to the people of Bombay 
a real and substantial share in the management of their 
municipal jiffairs, and we have only refused to yield those 
points on which we felt that any giving way would imperil 
the future welfare of the city and the State.” Where the 
imperilment was, the opposition observed, they could not 
see. It lay in the imagination of the Hon’ble Mr. Tucker. 
Mr. Forbes thought he expressed the public voice of Bom- 
bay, which had grown “ strong and ample,” as the Bill 
progressed in the Council when he said that the measure 
“ would be disagreeable to the majority of the citizens.” 
He also failed to discoim wherein the bill encouraged to 
any considerable extent “ that feeling of public spirit 
which is most desirable to encourage." The Bill would nob 
increase the confidence of the people in the Government. 
Mr. Bythell said the hill was a “ half and half ” measure,, 
pleasing uo party. He feared the Act would be a failure 
and the rospon.sibility of that failure would be at the door 
of the Government. Mr. Tucker, in his final I’eply rejoined 
that he tru.sted that when the Bill was .sanctioned by the^ 
Government of India, it might some day, “be found to 


possess a higher degree of merit than its opponents hav© 
boon able to recognise in it.” The Honourable gentleman 
was right, and spoke as a true seer. It came to bo ac- 
knowledged, as the Act was fairly worked, that it was 
a success. Curiously enough, neither Mr. Mangaklas nor 
Mr. Narayan Vasudev put in an appearance on the last 
<|ay. Their absence was much regretted. The President 
mildly wound up the protracted proceedings, remarking as 
to the uncompromising opposition and irreconcilability of 
Mr . Forbes, that he had been “ placed in the position of 
head of the reform movement in Bombay, and had been 
sailing before the breeze of public admiration,” though he 
was not certain that the honourable gentleman “ was 
exactly sure of the port bo which he was steering. Give 
the honourable gentleman all that he and his friends want, 
and the city of Bombay will be withdrawn altogether from 
British control.” This was a Parthian shot, but Mr. Forbes 
survived it for he had his last word yet, which was to the 
effect that general assurances of Government are negligible 
and that he would vote against the Bill. The result of 
the voting on the third reading was : “ ayes,” 8 ; “ noes,” 
3, the trio being Sir Jamsetji Jeejeebhoy and Messrs. 
Forbes and Bythell. 

We have now pointed out all the salient and most 
controversial points of the measure, how they were 
discussed, and how they ultimately fared. It will now 
remain to give a short history of the genesis of the 
present Municipal Act, which, we dare say, will be found 
as interesting and instructive as that of its immediate 
predecessor. But before wo conclude this ch.apter, it 
may bo just as well to give a tew jjoints as to the 
financial position of the Municipality about the end of 
1872. That memorable year saw four Municipal Com~ 


missionei’s. Mr. Hope eontimied in office till 27th May. 
He was succeeded by Mr. Peile (afterwards Sir James Braith- 
waite). He was in office till 21st October. Dr. Hewlett 
-then acted for a couple of months, till he was eventually 
•succeeded by Mr. W. G. Pedder, one of the ablest 
'Commissioners Bombay ever had, who.se memory is still 
•chori.shed. The revenue was 30J lakhs while the expendi- 
ture was 31 lakhs. The total collection of taxes was 
^asunder: — 



Lakhs. 

House, Police and Lighting 

. . 10-36 

Halalcore cess 

.. 1-88 

Water Rate . . . . 

. . 2-64 

Wheel tax 

. . 0-87 

The number of properties a.sseased 

was 22,020 a 


the rateable value was 1'20 crores. The closing cash 
balance was only 2 lakhs. The public Health Department 
■cost 7'61 lakhs and the engineer’s 5'40 lakhs, with a 
■special drainage contribution of 2^ lakhs. Police charges 
•equalled 3'88 lakhs, while the interest charge on loans 
was 1'76 lakhs. Primary education cost 9,000 Eupees 
■only, while the Municipal liabilities exclusive of Vehar 
Water works, was 45 lakhs. Oouneillors of the new 
■century may leisurely contrast these financial statistics of 
forty years ago with those of to-day, and ruminate on 
iihe growth and expansion of imperial Bombay, which no-w 
brings into the civic timsury receipts over a croro with a 
-cash balance which once reached nearly one-third of the« 
gross revenue but generally average 20 lalchs. 


CHAPTER LI. 


OOVEENMENT OP INBIA’S R3!!SOWrT.ON OP 1882 ON LOOAB 
SEW-OOVEUNMENT AND TOE AOl’lON OP THE COlil'OllATION. 

W E now conio to the origin ami history of the Bombay 
Mnnicipal Act of 1888 which has been so success- 
fully in operation in this growing and expanding city for 
the last twenty -five years. Its genesis may be principally 

discerned in that statesmanlike Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India, dated 18th May 1882, rvhich has for ever 
made memorable in the annals of India the Yiceroyalty of 
the good and liberal-minded Lord Riiron. That State paper 
conferred on the people the genuine boon of local self-gov- 
ernment which they have since cherished with feelings of' 
the warmest gratitude. It necessarily contemplated many 
an important fiscal and administrative change in all parts 
of the empire, and definitely laid down the broad pidnoiplea 
on which the decentralLsation of provincial finance for local 
government should proceed. As by the scheme of Impe- 
rial decentralisation certain Imperial items of receipts and 
expenditure were promncialised, so under this scheme of 
May 1882, certain items of receipts and expenditure, such 
a.s primary education, modical relief, police and other 
charges, which could bo properly borne by municipalities 
and district local boards, had to be localised. These, in the 
case of the Bomb.ay Mnnicipal Corporation, demanded im- 
portant legislative alterations. At first, that body oiiened 
correspondence with the Government of Bombay on the 
subject as early as 1883. At its Special General Meeting, 
held on 10th January 1883, while considering the budget 
for 1883-84, the Hon’ble Mr. Vishwanath Narayan 
Mancllik proposed and Mr. P. M. Mehta seconded the fol- 
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lowing B.esolnti.on. of which due notice was previously 
given : “ That this Ooipox’ation humbly offera its respectful 
thanks to H. E. the Viceroy for his noble efforte to system- 
ati.se and properly direct tlie mea,sures for the extension 
(uid consolidation of local Self-government in India, .and 
expresses the eai'nest hope that in the Bills now under 
con.sideration, the Municipal Law,s of Bombay, p.as.sed by 
the Governments of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald and Sir Philip 
Wodehouse, may be further amended by investing the 
representatives of the city with a larger and more substan- 
tial share in the administration of their own affairs.” This 
Eesolution was duly communicated by the Chairman, Sir 
•Frank Souter, to the Government of India, who acknow- 
ledged the compliment in the following terms : — “ I .am 
dasired by Hi.s Excellency to re(jtie.st that the Oovporixtion 
may be informed that he has received with much satisfac- 
tion the expre.ssion of confidence from a body which has 
shown itself so capable, as h.as the Corporation of Bombay, 
of appreciating and of adeejnatoly di.soharging the responsi- 
bilities of local self-government.” 

Meanwhile negotiations wore going on between the 
Bombay Government and the Town Council as to the best 
ways and men, ns of transfer of provincial receipts. On 2nd 
March 1883, the Towm Council appointed a committee eon- 
•sisting of Doctor (afterwards Sir Julius) Blanc, and Me.sRrs. 
Mandlik, .M. N. Banaji and Baguna.th Khote, “to confer 
with the Municipal Oommis.siouer and report to the Coun- 
cil, as to the probable amount of the difi'orent charges that 
would be entailed on the Municipality by the transfer to it 
■of the various items of expenditure referred to in Governr 
meut Letter, No. 795 of 1883." This Committee made its 
report on 27th April 1883, which was' considered a.t the 
’meeting of the Town Council held on the 4th May follow*- 
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ing. The several items of revenue and expenditnrc which 
were to he made over to the Municipality were 

RS, 


Tobacco Duty. . 

1,45,920 

.Liquor Licenses . . 

1,43,750 

.Police Charges 

2,87,732 

Gokuldas Tojpal Hospital 

18,400 

European General Ho.spital . , ■ 

70,605 

Elphinstone High School 

17,628 

Yictoria and Albert Museum . . 

9,288 

Government Middle and Pri- 


mary Schools . , . . , 

17,570 


There wore also certain items of Public Works charges,, 
amounting to about Rs. 12,000. Eventually, after consi- 
deration of the above report, Mr. Bosabhoy Framji moved’ 
a resolution to the effect that the Municipality would pre- 
fer taking over the cost of the Police (Rs. 287,732), as- 
also relieving the Municipality of the yearly payments it- 
makes tow’ard.s the maintenance of the Gokuldas Tejpal 
Hospital, to forego the Municipal income from tobacco duty 
and the liquor licenses, and primary education and sundry 
public works charges. When this Resolution came up for 
sanction at the mooting of the Corporation on 16th May 
1883, considerable discussion ensued, members having 
differed as to the items of expenditure to bo undertaken. 
Mr, Shantaram Hai'ayan, seconded by Mr, P. M. M!ebta,. 
moved an amendment which had for its object the approval 
of the Town Council’s recommendation.s with certain minor 
alterations. Mr, Mandlik, supported by Mr. J'averilal,. 
was, however, dissatisfied with the I’ceommondation and 
moved that “ the Oorpoi’ation regrets that it is unable to- 
acce})t the scliemo of local self-government inasmuch us by 
the operations of that scheme, the municipality would in; 
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noway be benefitted financially or educationally, or in 
matters of Municipal administration generally. The Cor- 
poration, therefore, respectfully trusts that Government 
will be pleased to issue a modified scheme, conceding to the 
Corporation larger and more extensive powers of local 
self-government, as intended by the order of the Govern- 
ment of India." It may be interesting here to mention 
that the Bombay Government was, of all other Provincial 
Governments, the keenest opponent to the scheme of 
Lord Ripon, and did its utmost to curse rather than bless 
it. Hence it would not part with any of its important 
provincial receipts or to enlarge by legislation the powers 
of the Corporation. There was, in fact, a tooth and nail 
struggle in which, however, the Government of India 
eventually over-powered the recalcitrant provincial autho- 
rity. But as this semi-political controversy is foreign to 
the subject of this history we must pass it over. Mr. 
Dadabhoy Haoroji, who was then in the Corporation, was 
in favour of a postponement of the consideration of the 
proposals till the Government of India’s scheme for Bom- 
bay City was submitted. Dr. Peterson moved an adjourn- 
ment of the question till 16th June. On that day all the 
amendments and the original proposition were reconsider- 
'ed. Eventually Mr. Telang proposed a middle course 
which was the appointment of a Committee of the Corpor- 
ation “ to consider and report what departments of admin- 
istration the Municipality should ask Government to hand 
over to it for management, and how the various outstand- 
ing claims of the Municipality against Government shoiild 
be now settled." This was agreed to, and the Committee 
formed was representative of the best intellect and expe- 
rience of the Corporation. 


CHAPTER LII- 


BErOJOT 01' THE C'OlU'OBATION OOMMOTEIS OH TUB HEW BILL, 

O N the lltli August, 1883, tlie Oomraittee appointed 
under Mr. Telang’s Resolution of 16th June made 
their report on the subject of the deprovincialisa.tioii of 
certain items of provincial expenditure for the purpose of 
the now scheme of Locid Self-government promulgated by 
the Government of India on 1st May 1882. The members 
comprising this Committee were Messrs. Nowroji Furdonji, 
B, N, K.hote, T. Blaney, P. Petenson, E. M. Snyani, N, V. 
Mandlik, K. T.Telang, J. N. Yajnik, R. Tyabji, P. M. 
Mehta, G. Geary, and J. H. Grant. The report was not 
quite unanimous, there being minutes of dissent from 
Messrs. Geary, Grant, Miindlik, Javerilal and Mehta, This 
report, into the details of which it is unnecessary to enter, 
was discussed by the Corporation on 21.sb September, 1 883, 
and passed. The Committee, however, was also entrusted 
with the task of considering, in conjunction with the 
Municipal Commissioner, what amendments on the Muui~" 
cipal Acts may bo desirable in connoetion with the new 
scheme. Seven meetings were held at which the several 
references about the amendment of the.se Acts were care- 
fully considered. The principal of the.se were ; 

1. Whether it is desirable to alter, to any material 
extent, that portion of the then existing municipal law 
which related to the constitution and function of the Cor- 
poration and the Town Council. ' ' > ^ 
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2, Whether the Commissioner should he appointed 
by Government or by the Corporation. 

3. Whether it would be in the intere.sts of the city 
that the Town Council should become the executive in 
supersession of, or in conjunction with, the Municipal 
■Commis.sioner. , 

The Committee gave their opinion that as far as the 
fir.st reference was concerned it would be advisable, in view 
of the growth of population, that the number of the mem- 
bers of the Oorpoiation should be increased from 64 to 72 
to be elected and appointed as follows ; 


(a) Elected by Eate-payers .. . . 36 


(&) . 

Jinstices . . . . 

24 

(«) » 

University Fellows 

2 

(^0 » 

Chamber of Commerce 

, 3 


, Ai)pointed by Government . . 

8 


72 


The franchise should be conceded, irrespective of the 
payment of rates and taxes, to all graduates of the Uni- 
versity of Bombay, the other Indian universities and the 
universities of the United Kingdom, in all the different 
faculties of arts, law, medicine, and engineeiing, and to all 
barristers, advocates, solicitors, vakils and pleaders of the 
High Court. The electors of all the first four classes 
enumerated above, should be entitled to vote for .so many 
membors <i,s are to be returned by the electors, and to guard 
j the interests of minorities it was recommended that the 

! cumulative system of voting be adopted, The seats on the 

^ difieront wards were to be equitably redistributed. A voter 

' qualified as a rate-payer in more -wards than one .should 

only have the right to -vote in one ward. The committee 


were not unmindful of the legitimacy aud purity of elec- 
tions. They carefully deliberated on the subject and came 
to the conclusion that no alteration should be made in the 
existing arrangement under which the decision of the Chief 
Presidency Magistrate was final. 

As to the functions of the Corporation and the Towir 
Council and their respective powers of check and control,, 
the Committee thought that they should in no way be* 
lessened, A suggestion was made to the Committee^ 
that the Commissioner should be the Chairman of the- 
Town Council and that the latter should be the executive- 
authority, eaoA of the members sharing with the Commis- 
sioner the responsibility for all acts of executive authority. 
Bub the Committee wisely rejected the suggestion. The- 
election of the Chairman of the Town Council was recom- 
mended to be made by the Council. The Commissioner- 
was of course to remain the chief executive oificer and his 
appointment should continue to be made by Government.. 
The Council was empowered to sanction all contracts above' 
Es. 3,000. Some of the suggestions embodied in the 
reports were taken from the draft Municipal Act which the 
Commissioner (Mr. Charles Ollivant) himself had prepared' 
and for which he was allowed special leave for three months,, 
with a Deputy Commissioner, to transact oi’dinary admini- 
strative business. That Deputy was no other than Mr.. 
Aeworth. The Committee observed, in reference to this 
draft enactment of Mr, Ollivant, that “ without binding- 
themselves to every detail” contained therein, it may be- 
safely recommended as a fair model on which an amended' 
Act may he based. 

Mr. Javerilal XT. Yajnik, however, made a long minute 
observing that, under the new scheme of Local Self-Govern- 
ment there was a necessity to make the Committees of the. 



Town Council more of administrative or working bodies- 
than they were. He supported the formationof permanent- 
Standing Committees on the lines of the Committees now 
working in the London County Council. These were also- 
proposed in Mr, Ollivant’s draft, but it would seem they 
found little favour, (and rightly too as we shall explain as 
we proceed with the further histoi’y of the inception of the 
present Act) and were rejected. Dr. Peterson concurred 
with Mr. Javerilal, while Mr. Nowroji Furdoonji was- 
strongly in favour of the repeal of the “ bludgeon clauses ” 
first introduced into the Municipal Act of 1872. He- 
thought they wave “ highly derogatory to the Municipality 
of Bombay, whose motto is Urhs 2 ynma in Indis,” In all 
some 68 amendments wei-e proposed. 

The report came on for consideration at the meeting, 
of the Corporation on 6th December, 1883, when Mr. 
Howroji .Purdoonji proposed and Mr. P. M. Mehta seconded’ 
“ that the Chairman be requested to address Government 
in accordance with the terms of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations, and to ask that the draft .sections submitted 
with the report may be forwarded to the Legislative 
Department, for inclusion in the amending Municipal Bilk 

Government be solicited to favour the Corporation 

with copies of the complete amending Bill as soon as it is- 
ready to be Introduced into the Legislative Council 
Amendments were pi’oposed to this resolution and even- 
tually it was resolved that the draft amendments be dis- 
cussed seriatim. The discussion occupied several sittings 
and was not finished till September, 1884. At the meeting 
held on the 12th of that month the Corporation eventually 
passed the revised amendments and directed them to be- 
foi'warded to Government accompanied by the remark that- 
in its opinion “ the draft amended sections constitute a 



fair model on which the corresponding part of an Amend- 
ment Act maybe based." It was not till 21st October, 
laa.*), the copies of the Amending Hill, as drafted by the 
Legal llemombrancer, were forwarded to the Ooi’poration. 
Mr. Mehta was the Chairman then and the letter of Mr. 
J. Monteath, TJnder-Seoretary to Government at the time, 
observed “ that the Bill has to be submitted to the Secre* 
tary of State for India, and that, if it is to be passed this 
cold weather, it is dosir.able that the views of the Corpo- 
ration should be submitted to Government at once.” 
Thereupon another representative Committee was formed, 
at the instance of Mr. Telang, to make an early report and 
it was agreed that all discussion meanwhile might be reserve 
ed. . The report was made and submitted for the consider- 
ation of the Corporation at its meeting on 29th January 
1880. The principal recommendations were the same as 
those embodied in the previous Committee’s report with a 
few alterations and .additions. The Corporation agreed 
that the system of cumulative votes .should not be adopted 
—the voter should only have the right to record one vote 
for each candidate. The quorum was fixed at 20; no 
quorum for .an adjourned meeting. The question 
whether a Deputy Municipal Gommi.ssionor should be at 
any time appointed, and the .selection of .such officer, was 
recommended to be left with the Corporation alone. It 
was also recommended that the appointment of Controller 
of Municipal Accounts should be directly vested in the 
Corporation. The Corporation, however, were not rpute 
enamoured of the dmft .Bill as prepared by the Txsgisla.tive 
Dep.'irtmont, for in the concluding paragra,ph of their 
report they observed that it was drawn on lines widely 
divergent" from those recommended by it after a long and 
careful delibei’ation. The Committee considered that the 
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principles contained in their letter to Government of 10th 
October, 1884, “ were sound in theory and carefully and 
cautiously founded on the results of their worlung ever 
since the formation of the present Municipal constitution.’' 
'Hhe report was approved and adojited and the Chairman 
requested to forward it to Government. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


government obstruction and the corporation’s 

RESPECTEUD REMONSTRANCE. 

T^ROM 18th May, 1882, to SthMarch, 1886, wasindeed 
X a long interval of almost four years. But such was 
the public spirit of the Corporation of the day on the one 
side, and the obstructive character of the Government of 
Bombay on the other, that necessarily a great deal of the 
interval was consumed in circumlocutory correspondence. 
The law’s delays are proverbial ; but it would seem that the 
delays of “Bombay Castle” in the matter of the amend- 
ment of the Municipal Act of 1872 were unconscionably 
provoking. Further dilatoriness was inevitable, evidently 
owing to the reluctance of the Government to widen the 
■foundations of civic government, and enlarge the liberty of 
the ratepayers in the management of their own affairs. 
Moreover, there was the new Governor, Lord Reay, who, 
though a philosophical Radical in politics, was yet cautious 
and conservative as far as this matter was concerned. He 
was desirous of studying for himself the broad principles 
underlying the Corpoi’ation’s amendments. Under the 
circumstances it was inevitable that the Municipal Bill 
Amendments should progress with the pace of the snail. 

Nothing was heard between March and July 1886. 
Naturally, the Corporation, fully conscious of the impera- 
tive necessity of quicker and decisive action on the part of 
the Government, gave expi-ession to the impatience felt at 
a meeting on 6th July in a resolution which ran as follows: 
■“ That in ■view of the protracted delay there has been in the 
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passing of the amended Municipal Bill, the Olmirman be 
requested to ask Government to favour the Corporation 
with copies of the Bill, as now amended, at sia early a date 
:as possible, in order that members may have an opportu- 
nity of making any representations on the sanitary and 
■other provisions of the Bill generally, between this time 
:and November next, when it is understood the Legislative 
Council will have the Bill before them, and in order to 
■save much valuable time, by placing the measure before the 
Legislature in such a form as will ensure its having the 
■concurrence of the Municipality.” It will be seen from the 
tenor of the resolution how anxious was the Corporation to be 
forearmed with its criticism and objections, while the official 
policy seemed to be to give it as little opportunity as possi- 
ble, if not to baulk altogether, the discussion of the amending 
•sections of the new Bill prior to its introduction into the 
Legislative Council. The Corporation of 1887 had had an 
■extremely iinpleasant experience of the way in which the 
‘diplomats at Bombay Castle delayed furnishing copies of 
the Bill till the Bill itself was introduced into the Legisla- 
■tive Council ! 

On 12th August, 1886, spurred on by the Corporation 
-Resolution just referred to, Mr. Under-Secretary Atkins 
I’eplied to the effect that six copies of the Bill, as original- 
ly drafted, were sent to the Commissioner as long ago as 
21st October, 1885. But the Corporation “after very con- 
siderable delay ” sent its report for further consideration 
■of Government. The draft measure had thereafter to under- 
go alterations in important particulars and, “ in accordance 
with practice,” must be submitted for approval to the 
Secretary of the State, “ It is undesirable that there 
■should he any further delay in obtaining the sanction of 
the Secretary of State to the introduction of the Bill. 
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When that sanction has been obttiined the Bill will be pub- 
lished in the usual manner and the Corporation, or any 
individual membei’s of that body, will have every opportu- 
nity of expressing their opinions on its provisions.” 

Further corresj)oridence ensued. Meanwhile it came to 
pas.s that there was a feeling of some dissatisfaction among 
the members of the Corporation themselves as to the delay 
in replying to a letter of Government of 12th January, 
1887, which referred to a point raised regai'ding consoli- 
dated rates. Sir F. Souter gave a notice of motion asking 
for the reason of the delay. This motion was to come off 
on 2nd June. But on 2 1st May Captain Selby, a most 
public-spirited member who was greatly instrumental in 
moulding the amended measure, sent to the Clerk of the- 
Corporation a precis showing that there was no delay 
whatever. The dates are be interesting 

Appointment of a Committee of the Corporation, 28th 
March, 1887; 

First meeting of the Committee so appointed 1st. 
April, 1887-; . . 

Bough draft forwarded to the Clerk of the Coi’pora- 
tion, 4th April, 1887 ; 

Second and Final Meeting of the Committee, 18th May, 
1B87; 

Beport f orwai-ded to the Corporation, 1 2th May, 1 887 ;; 

Thereupon Sir Frank withdrew his notice and the 
little storm in a teapot was happily averted. 

On 9th June, 1887, the much discmssed Bill again 
came on for criticism. The Corporation resolved on that 
day to request the Chairman “to write and ask Q overn- 
ment to furnish him with 64 copies for distribution to the 
members, and further to request that Government will be 
pleased to delay further corrsideration of the Bill till the 
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Municipality have had time to consider it carefully,” The 
reply of Government, dated 28th June, was to the eflect 
that the Bill (No. 4 of 1887) was published in April in the 
Bombay Government Gazette, and although “ Government 
have no wish that the Bill should be passed with undue 
haste or without full consideration, it is not expedient that 
there should be any unavoidable delay in proceeding with 
it. It is, therefore, proposed to take the first reading of 
the Bill and to appoint a Select Committee to consider it 
at an early meeting of the Council, ancMt is hoped that the 
Select Committee may be able to submit these Beports in 
time for the second reading to take place in Bombay in the 
early part of the next year. 

Thus land at last was in sight. After great many 
vicissitudes, extending over five years and upwards, the. 
new Bill was resolved to be introduced into the Legislative 
Council, though the real discussion on its many important 
and far-reaching provisions was yet to take another six or 
eight months. But the Corporation now thought that, 
looking at the draft Act as a whole, there would be nO' 
danger in the delay, It then proceeded on the motion of 
Mr, Javerilal to resolve as follows : — 

“ That this Corporation do form itself into the Com- 
mittee of the whole house at as early a date as convenient 
to consider in detail the provisions of Bill No. 4 of 1887 
entitled, ‘ City of Bombay Municipal Bill, 1887,’ and that 
arrangements be made for holding special meetings of the^ 
Committee for the purpose, and that fifteen members form 
a quorum at such special meetings.” 

Captain Selby was appointed Chairman of this Com- 
mittee which was authorised to form Sub-Committees to- 
take legal advice and to call for municipal papers and 
persons as may be necessary. On 13th October, a further 
20 
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Resolution, was passed, stating that the Chairman he 
requested to inform Government that the general Com- 
mittee of the Corporation had nearly completed its task, 
and that the Corporation would soon have the opportunity 
of addressing Goveiiiment on the subject. It was also 
prayed that ponding this matter tho Government would 
■be pleased to request the Select Committee not to proceed 
with its consideration. At last ^the Corporation was able 
to send its criticism on 25th October^ 1887, to which 
reference is made in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER LIV. 


FIRST REAMNO OF TIIE HILL OF 1 887-EXTRBMBLy 
CONCILIATORY ATTITUBB OP LOUD RBAY’s GOVEENMENT. 

B efore we refer to the criticism which the Oorpora- 
tipn passed on the draft Municipal Bill of 1887, it 
is essential to inform the reader, at this stage, of the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Council on the occasion of the 
first reading of that important measure at Poona, on 16th 
-July, 1887. The late Sir Maxwell Melville and Mr. J. B 
Richey were the two members of the Bombay Government 
which was then presided over by Lord Reay. Both the 
late Mr, Telang and Sir Pherozesha M. Mehta were the 
non-ofiicial members of the Legislative Council along with 
Mr. (now Sir Frank Forbes) Adam, and the late Kazi 
Shahabndin and Mr. W. Barve. Mr. Naylor, the Legal 
Remembraneer, on whom had fallen the brunt of the ardu- 
ous work of drafting the Bill, containing as many as 528 
sections, was in charge of it. Mr. Ollivant, who had been 
ijssisting him, was so' far overworked that he had to leave 
for Europe for a change befoi-e the measure was introduced 
rinto the Council. From the very date of its publication, 
the Corporation Iwd fought shy of it .and deteiinined to 
■subject it to an independent vivisection of a wholesale 
character which the practical experience of the working of 
Act III, of 1872 properly suggested. So, too, had the 
ratepaying public. The draft Bill was everywhere pro- 
nounced to be a retrograde measure and conceived in a 
spirit which had for its motive rather narrowing than en- 
larging tho scope of local Self-Government to which Bom- 


buy was entitled after its great success therein for twenty- 
two years. That succe.ss was more than once acknowledged' 
not only by the Gov'ernment of Bombay and the Govern- 
ment of India, but by successive Secretaries of State. 
Hence the citizens keenly felt the illiherality of the- 
amending measure and wei’e not slow to resent it. Fortu- 
nately, they had in the person of Messrs. Telang and 
Mehta two sturdy representatives in the Council on whom 
they confidently relied to win for them larger concessions- 
and privileges, to which thej^ were entitled, than those- 
oft'eved. Both, again, were the only non-official represent- 
atives, with the exception of Mr. Forbes Adam, who had> 
large experience of the actual working of the Municipah 
law. And even among them Sir Pherozesha had acquired 
the largest and most minute experience, as Mr. Telang; 
himself testified when referring to him in the speech he 
made at the first reading of the Bill. He had satin the- 
Oorporfition consecutively for 18 years, counting from 1869. 
Unique as is the Municipal experience of the (Loym of the 
Corporation to-day, it was unique even then in more ways 
than one. On many a critical occasion Mr. Mehta had 
been known to have taken a more active part in the deli- 
berations of the Corporation than his distinguished colleague.- 
At the same time it may he observed, in the interest of 
truth, that in Mr, .Naylor the Council had a perfectly fair 
and open-minded sponsor who was ready and willing to 
hear all objections and attend to all such improvements as 
were suggested. If in spite of his spirit of fairness tlie- 
Bill outside the Council Hall was generally condemned for 
its retrograde character, it was not his fault. He had no 
experience of municipal affairs. He readily admitted tlmt 
he had almost wholly to rely on Mr, Ollivant for all in- 
formation as to the practical working of the Act which he 


was insstracted to amend. It is quite possible to conceive 
that had he the advice of the two non-ofticial members 
:along with that of the Municipal Commissioner, the first 
draft might have come from his hand a more satisfactoiy 
:and liberal piece of legislation than what it actually was. 
In introducing the Bill, Mr. Naylor at the very outest 
■candidly observed that he “did not claim to be in any 
•special sense the representative of the city.” He fairly 
described what the object of the new legislation was to be. 
It was to be “ the perfection of municipal government, 
■the attainment in the highest possible degree of those 
conditions which will secure to the inhabitants of the 
■city, health, convenience and comfort, and which will 
■enable the city to maintain its place among the finest 
■cities of the world without imposing upon the people 
■undue taxation.” Mr. Naylor then passed on to a brief 
narration of the history of Municipal Government in the 
city from 1793 — the same that we have at gi-eat pains 
already recorded in these pages. We may pass it over as 
well as the statistics of progress he .submitted for the 
edification of the Council, and the account of the corre.s- 
pondence between the Government and the Corporation 
•to which we have ah’eady referred, and come at once to 
the crux of his harangue. Speaking on the whole tenor of 
the draft Bill, he said “that the object kept in view in 

■ every chapter is to secure to the citizens of Bombay the 

■ greatest pos,si.ble elBciency in municipal services with the 
most complete possible eonteol over expenditure.” Wo 

■ shall show later on how fai- the object was deemed satis- 
factory by thcs Corporation. But Mr. Naylor admitted 
that many of the provisions in the chapters relating to 
drainage, water supply, buildings and sanitation “ are 
strict perhaps, even severe.”. He, ho-vyever, hoped that 
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should some of them be objected to in the Select Committee 
as unsuited to the social and domestic conditions of the 
average man in the city, he ■would be ready and -willing to 
modify them. 

As to the constitution of the Municipality, Mr. Naylor 
informed his colleagues that “great care ” had been taken 
in flaming Chapter li. which treats of the sudjeot. The 
re.spective duties and powers of the Corporation, the 
Standing Committee and the Commissioner were so defined 
as to be “ clear and free from ambiguity,” and as to the 
conistitutional changes, he added, that they were not of a 
radical chiiracter. He was not aware that any application 
had been made by the ratepaj'ers or by the general public 
for any change. But with a view to assimilating the 
English models, he had so far altered the Town Council as 
to make it distribute its work into Sub-Committees, “ each 
of which, with the Municipal Commissioner as Chairman,, 
should have charge of one or more branches of the executive 
work of the Municipality.” As the fates would hai’e it, 
this alteration in the first draft, which was .submitted 
to the Corporation, was disapproved of by a large majority. 
But here it may be just a.s well to allow Mr. Ka.ylor to 
speak in his own words : “ This view commended itself to 

me, as being an important step in tiie direction of real 
self-government, and the first draft of the Bill wa.s devised 
to give efi'ect to it. That draft proposed to deprive the 
Commissioner of the sole executive authority, and to vest' 
such authority in Sub-Committees of the Town Council, of 
which the Commissioner would be the Cliairrnan. The- 
draft was referred by Government to the Corporation, for 
the favour of their opinion, but that body disapproved of 
the proposed change. Government did not press the now 
departure, when those in whose interest it was siigge.sted' 
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were unwilling to accept it, and the Bill had therefore to he 
entirely recast.” It was lucky that it was recast, and that 
wi.ser counsel, suggested by experience and the condition of 
public life in Bombay, prevailed. For, otherwise, tho.sie 
Committees would have soon proved a huge failure and 
obliged the Government to abolish them by fresh legislation. 
But it will be asked why the Corporation disapproved of this 
part of the scheme of a revised Municipal constitution. 
The answer may be given again in Mr. Naylor's own words. 
“It appears that there does not exist in Bombay the class of 
gentlemen upon whom Municipal institutions in England 
so greatly depend — gentlemen who are both able and willing 
to devote a considerable share of their time and attention, 
without remuneration, or for comparatively little remuner- 
ation, to local public affairs, and to incur the responsibili- 
ty which participation in the conduct of such affairs neces- 
sarily involves.” More ! It was pointed out that apart 
from the paucity of the right and proper men, the propo- 
sed Sub-Committees would have worked perfunctorily, 
with the net result that the Municipal Commissioner, as 
the Chairman of each, would have carried everything at 
his own sweet will, while the responsibility would have 
been in a large measure thrown on the members composing 
those Ooiamittee.w. JEveu jobbery was apprehended, and it 
was therefore wisely thought that such Committees might 
well be left alone. 

The amended sections of the constitution ako con- 
templated curt, ailment ra,ther than enlargement of the 
powers of the Corporation. It was simply to bo a co- 
oi’dinate authority with the Commissioner. It was not 
enacted, as is the oa,se in the Act now, that the entire 
Municipal administration of the city should vest in the 
Corporation and in the Corporation alone. Mr. Naylor 


was quite awave of fhe strong views held by the leading 
members of the then Oorporation on this vital question. 
Hence he was frank enough to say that he was “ not 
prepared” to concur in all the allotments of authority in 
the Bill. “ It is very likely,’’ observed he, “that after 
interchange of views with the honourable members who 
will form the Select Committee, my opinion will change 
even in refspect of some of the instances in which at present 
I think the Bill is right.” Lastly, it may bo observed, that 
such was the adverse critici.sm pronounced in the leading 
press against the Bill, that Mr. Naylor, no doubt 
under inspiration from the authorities, endeavoured to 
becalm popular agitation by observing as follows ; 
“ The Bill has been di’awn with the full knowledge that it 
will be very widely discussed by the public and by the 
Oorporation, and that many changes and improvements 
will be suggested before it is finally passed. I am not in- 
structed that it is the desire of the Government to adhere 

10 any particular provisions of the Bill, if it can be shown 
that some other would be more suitable or more workable.’ 
The Government of Lord Eeay, with .such an experienced 
councillor as Sir Maxwell Melville, warned by the stormy 
vicissiBules which overtook the previous Act, piloted by the 
bigoted Mr. Tucker, were no doubt unwilling that their 
measure should share the same fate and that they should 
incur popular indignation. They were intent on concilia- 
ating rather than oft’ending public opinion of the first city 
in India, and, therefore, acted wisely in keeping an o})en 
mind to- accept such reasonable and practical suggestion.^ as 
the experienced representativ6!S of the public in the Gotin- 

011 may deem proper to recommend. 



EXiJOUTIVE IIBSPONSIBEE TO THE COIIPOKATION AND AN 
ENLIGHTENED COEPOKATION TO WATCH 
THE EXECUTIVE. 

M e. NAYLOE was followed in his elaborate intro- 
ductory address by that “ hewit sahrew of native 
intellectualism,” (to use the words of Mr. James Maclean) 
the accomplished and versatile Mr. Telang, whose untimely 
■death, in the very prime of manhood, is still so deeply 
lamented by the citizens of Bombay. Ee deemed the 
occasion so important and the measure of such wide-reach-" 
ing effect, that he was impelled to make a few observations ' 
■on the general principles of the Bill. In the opinion of 
Mr. Telang, it was “ impo.ssible to perceive” how that 
measure, framed in the manner it was, could be said to 
harmonise with the views expressed by Mr. Naylor regards 
ing the success of Municipal Government. “ Looking at 
the Bill a.s a wjiole, I must sfxy," remarked Mr. Telang, 
■“ that I consider it to be a retrograde measure — so retro- 
grade, indeed, that if on voting I had to make my choice 
merely between this Bill and the old law, I should unhesi- 
tatingly give my voice in favour of the law as it at present 
exists, with al I its anomalies, its laxities of phraseology and 
its conflicts of jurisdiction." Those fully conversant with 
the details of the present enactment would be easily able 
to imagine for themselves from the observation just quoted 
to what extent it must have been retrograde. 
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Eeferring to Mr. Naj'loi'’s remark about the vvhole.sale 
rejection by the Corporation of tho divens Executive Coin- 
mitteea of tlie Town Council, which his own ingenuity,, 
combined with that of Mr. Ollivant, had devised, Mr. 
Telang observed that he was fully prepared to take his 
.share of the responsibility of that rejection. The position 
taken up by that body was not only intelligible but exti’O: 
mely rational. He was so deeply convinced of the then 
circumstances of Bombay and its society that he wn,s q\iite 
sure such committees could not have at all worked sncce.s,s- 
fully. They would have either proved obstructive to effi- 
cient executive action or a “ perfect sham and delusion, 
preventing responsibility being imposed upon the person 
on whom it ought properly to rest.” These were bi’ave- 
words but their absolute accuracy could not be gainsaid. 

Next M.r. Telang disai)proved of the provision which 
contemplated making the Commissioner a member of the 
Corporation. It is indeed astonishing how such a section 
ever came to be thought of and included in the Bill. To 
enfranchise the Executive fvs a Councillor was to make that , 
officer practically the predominant partner and to toll the 
death knell of that government which the citizens had for 
fifteen years managed, without official control, with such 
consummate success. Ob.served Mr. Telang : ** It .seems to 
me that no sufficient reason has been shown, and none can 
be shown, why the position of the Municipal Commissioner 
at the Corporation should be altered from what it is at 
present. The true principle which ought to guide us is 
that the Municipal Commissioner should be merely the- 
head of the Municipal Executive. It will not do to malce 
him an integral member of that body.” The reason sug- 
gested for the proposal was that the Oommissionev’.s attend- 
ance was essential to answer queries. The principle luulev- 



lying it was radically wrong. It would never do, argued' 
Mr. Telang, to mix up the head of the Executive with a 
purely deliberative body like the Corporation. The Honr 
Mr. Mehta was not present in the Council at the first 
reading of the Bill ; but Mr. Telang stated that in this 
matter he had been in communication with him, and his 
views wei-e generally the same as his own, 

Another serious objection ky in .a now section (379)' 
which had been introduced into the Bill to the efl'eet that 
whenever the Commissioner chose to certify to the presid- 
ing authority that % certain business should be finally 
disposed of at once in priority to all others, the said 
busine.ss should forth-with be considered. Mr. Telang 
stoutly resisted gmng such a wliole-.sale power to the Com- 
missioner. “ It comes to this,” .said he, “ that the Cor- 
poration is not to be trusted to decide whether a matter is 
so important that it should be disposed of by the members 
present on the occasion.” It was tantamount to a want of 
confidence in the Corporation and an unlimited trust in 
the Commissioner ! Mr. Telang likened the effect of the 
provision, if allowed to he carried, to “ Lord Protector 
Cromwell sending about their business the Commons of 
Great Britain.” 

The next objection I'efori'cd to the Joint School Board. 
The provi.sion in regard to it was such that it bound that 
Board hand and foot to Government rules altogether in 
the matter of primaiy education. As an ardent advocate 
of the advancement of elementary instrustion in the city, 
Mr. Telang strongly re.sented the provision, and his 
remarks on this subject deserve to be fully recalled at this 
juncture, when it is known that 6ventill late the Joint School 
Board was greatly hampered by the precious rules of the 
Department of Public Instruction. “I do not think the- 


Government grant in aid rules to be the we^j^MS idtra oi 
educational wisdom. The Corporation may, perhaps, bo able 
to suggest alterations and improvements in them, But if 
we cannot, as we fx-equently cannot, got Government to see 
as we do, I do not understand why we should nevertheless be 
entirely bound by the rules made by Government. This 
provision, therefore, seems to be in itself unjustifiable, and 
it also betokens a want of confidence in the Corporation.” 

Mr. Telang next directed his well-i'easoned ci-iticism 
against the provision which prescribed the obligatory and 
discretionary duties of the Corporation, after pointing out 
the many inconsistencies of this clause with other clauses 
of the Bill, such as those I’olating to sewers, drains, water- 
works and so forth. . In the opinion of that gentleman the 
keynote of the entire measure was to be sounded in tlwit 
clause. “ The result of it is that the one municipal autho- 
rity whose powens are deliberately left indefinite in the 
Bill is the Municipal Commissioner,” yet it is his powers, 
before all othei-s, that ought to be strictly defined.” This 
was well said. Mr. Telang only echoed the opinion of the 
Corporation of the day on the clause. He further remark- 
ed that if any authority within the Municipality ought to 
be omnipotent, it should ho the Corporation. Thanks to him 
and the Hon. Sir P. M. Mehta, especially to the latter, the 
supreme authority of that body wa.s eventually asserted 
and recognised in the Act. But on this point we shall 
dilate at length later on. Suffice it to say, Mr. Telang 
traversed in brief many other sections of the Bill, sanitary 
ones particularly. He also animadverted from the lawyer’s 
point of view on the penalty clau.se which he wished to be 
carefully reconsidered. He reiterated hi.s opinion that the 
Bill was of a most retrograde character, and laid in a nut- 
shell befoi’e his colleagues his “beau ideal” of what 



Mixnicipal Government in the city, should be, namely, “ a 
strong executive responsible to the Corporation, and an 
enlightened Corporation watchful over its executive.” 
Local Self-government is a sham if no trust is reposed 
either in the Coi'poration or the Town Council. If popular 
Government cannot be trusted to cope with all the neces- 
sities of that pre-eminent position, let us abolish the Muni- . 
oipality altogether^ and let us have a stong administration 
and rule by means of the Governor-in-Council.” This 
vigorous opinion tells u.s of the intense depth of the feel- 
ing prevalent at the time among the most enlightened and 
leading gentlemen of the city with regard to the extremely 
re-actionary nature of the Bill. But the strong words of 
the strongest member of the Council were not lost uj)on 
that body. It made a profound impression on the mem- 
bers of the Government who were obliged eventually to. 
give way. 


oiimoissr on the biel by other members and 

LORD REAY’s BEPENOE OP HIS OOVERNMENT. 

T he Advocate-General, Mr, Latham, speaking from a 
citizen’s point of view regarded; the Bill on the 
whole as an “ extremely satisfactory measure.” From the 
“ limited ” attention he had been able to give to the Bill, 
it seemed to him to be “ most logical in its arrangement, 
lucid in its composition, and in its matter well adapted to 
the conditions and requirements of life in Bombay.” This, 
indeed, was rather too optimistic a view to take of a 
measure when those practically accjuainted with the work- 
ing of Act III. of 1872 unanimously condemned it as a 
backward piece of legislation. So far as the !Bill con- 
templated the repeal of the previously existing cluster 
of eleven enactments, which, according to the Advocate- 
General, were “ a perfect chaos of inconsistencies-— re- 
positories, in fact, of legal conundrums,” and which gave 
substantial occupation to members of his profession, nothing 
could bo said. .It was good that the old Acts were .swept 
away by the new piece of legislation. We may also agree 
with the Advocate-General as to the symmetry and de.sign 
displayed by the accomplished draftsman. But it was the 
language of inexperience of the practical working of the 
old Act which gave expression to the thought that the 
Bill was “well adapted to the conditions and reqiiirements 
of life in Bombay.” It was owing to the patent fact (so 
:ably pointed out in the exhaustive speech of Mr. Tolang) 
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that it did no/ contain the conditions and requironionts 
.suited to the progress which the citizens of Bombay had 
creditably made in the management of local affair.s 
that it was pronounced “retrograde” 'in its character. 
The Hon’ble Mr. James, when introducing, some years 
ago, the District Municipalities Bill in the local Legislative 
Council, magniloquently referred to the many provisions 
of that enactment of a progress both in the powers of the 
Municipalities and in their constitutional privileges, when, 
•as a matter of fact, they wei>e almost curtailed. That was 
no doubt “progre.ss " of a kind — a progress backward, and 
■an attempt to set back the hand of the dial. The Hon’ble 
IMr. N. G. Ohandavarkar was so far puzzled by the remarks 
•of Mr. James that he boldly inquired where lay the germs 
of the progress referred to. On his part, he was obliged 
to confess that what was euphemiously characterised as 
progress was simply retrogression. That was exactly the 
■opinion expressed by member’s of the Municipal Corpo- 
ration of 1887 and other enlightened ratepayers in the 
■city as to the symmetrical handwork of Mr. Naylor which 
■had so charmed the inexperienced Advocate-General. That 
that officer was wrong and that the Corporation and the 
■public were right was conclusively demonstrated when, in 
the Select Committee, the symmetrical work of Mr. 
Naylor had almost wholly to be recast by the dry light of 
the public criticism which was passed on the original 
measure. Even 25 years ago a certain class of our 
citizens, who had no knowledge or next to no knowledge of 
the good, solid, hard work dotie by the Corporation, was 
not slow to indulge in the same cant in which acl nauseam 
a similar class in the city indulges to-day, namely, too 
much talk. It is indeed, astonishing that men of culture, 
■otherwise busine.ss-like and practical, should forget the 
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simple fact that in all walks of life, from the highest to 
tlie lowestj in the most solemn and dignified of legislative 
and other fissemblios, in the law courts, in the merchant’s 
office, the bank parlour, and elsewhere, no business could 
be satisfactorily transacted without a fair and reasonable- 
amount of talk. Why, when reforms are pressing, do our 
pressmen talk, and talk eternally, from day to day, and 
week after week, till the subject under discussion has 
received satisfactory treatment ! Of course, excess of talk,, 
talk for talking’s sake, without rhyme or reason, is 
oei’tainly to be deprecated. That, indeed, is an abuse of 
debate or discussion. But to assert wholesale that a 
Corporation is a talking machine and that it must there- 
fore be proscribed is to use the language of the impractical 
and the unreasonable. Talk, whether sublime, and eloquent, 
whether good or bad, whether indifferent or humdrum, is- 
primarily essential in all deliberative assemblies, if any- 
thing like a reasonable solution of many an intricate 
question is to be anived at in a l?usine.ss-like way. It 
•would be ridiculous to conceive of mute or automatic- 
parliaments, Municipal Corporations and Legislative Coun- 
cils, and hence the Advocate- General was talking without 
his text when he, in a talkative mood himself, stated that 
in the Bombay Corporation “ there haS often been a groat 
deal more talk than re.al work,” But ho had not much to 
say in reply to the trenchant criticisms of Mr. Telang. As 
to the sub-Oommitteos which were to be presided over by 
the Commissioner, he ha.d only to remark that he would 
have been inclined to support the .scheme of Com mittee.s 
with executive powers, but he “ should have done so with 
considerable misgivings.” This in reality was giving away 
the whole case in support of the measure to which he 
wanted to give his hearty concurreuco. For it was this 


part of the constitution which hopelessly broke down in 
the Select Oommittee. 

The Honourable Sir Maxwell Melville, than whom we' 
luive not had a more level-headed, judicial and statesman- 
like member of the ' Council of the Bombay Government 
for many a year, followed the Advocate-General, observing 
that he did not think with Mr. Telang that the Bill was 
so “monstrous” a measure as he described it. The 
Corporation and the Torvn Council were not “ attenuated 
•of their powers and prhdleges as asserted by that legis- 
lator. After a few remarks touching the appointment of 
a Deputy Commissioner, Sir Maxwell resumed his seat. 

■ The President, in winding up the debate on the first 
reading, regretted that the Oomnrittee clauses were un- 
ceremoniously checked out by the Corporation. “ That 
proposal was made by Government,” said Lord Reay, “ in 
real en.rne.st, and as far as I am concerned with a sincere 
wish that the experiment should have a fair trial and I 
may add— perhaps because I have not been so long in the 
Presidency as the Honourable the Advocate-General — 
without any misgiving.” He wmdd not criticise the reasons 
which led to their rejection; but under those circum- 
stances Mr. Telang could not lay at the door of the Govern- 
ment the charge of having displayed a retrograde dis- 
position towards the Bill. “ Government,” said he, “ was sO' 
progressive that the Coriwration was not prepared to follow 
it. T am not contending that the diffidence of the Gorpo- 
I’.ation was unwise. But our original offer should guaran- 
tee us from any taunt that we are imbued with retrograde- 
proclivities.” Evidently, the Goveimment had been touched 
in its tenderest part, and a Governor, who had come with 
the reputation of a philo.sophical Radical of a pronounced 
type could not sit quiet, and he reproached for his re- 


actionary tendencies in the matter of local self-government. 
But it was pretty freely known from the strong attitude 
taken by the Corporation and the influential puVflic at 
large, that the Government would not persevere with many 
of the objectionable sections of the Bill which itiere admit- 
tedly retrograde, oompared with those in the Act which 
were to bo superseded, and that the Select Committee 
would he the golden bridge across which it will voluntarily 
retire with grace. 


CHAPTER LVir. 


sOMU -HOST OHJCOTIOXABLE SECTIONS IN THE OOXSTITCTION 
TO STBOll'DlNATB THE CORPOllATION TO THE COMIUSSIONER. 

^ I ^IJE next point to 1x111011 the Corporation drew the 
A attention of the Legislature had reference to the 
power es.^entially necessary for it to obtain information on 
all technical matters from the best sources and to take the 
best opinions. This power was asked for on the ground 
that though information might be obtainable from the 
•Commissioner, that officer could not be considered as “ the 
beat authority ” on such matters. In fact, the Corporation 
•urged that “ it is impossible for the Commissioner, whose 
own information is second-hand, to be as capable as those 
whose work it is to deal with the subjects under discus- 
,sion.” The Corporation did not object to the Commis- 
sioner being allowed the same right to speak as a member; 
but it thought that it would bo better if he were also 
placed in the same position, and simply bound to give in- 
formation when required, in the same manner, as any other 
•executive officer. It further repudiated the view taken by 
the Select Committee that members were apt to form con- 
clusions on incorrect or distorted or exaggerated data. 
“ Data on which the Council act,” said the Corporation, 
“ are data provided by the executive, and if in the midst 
■of argument an exaggerated statement were made, it could 
be corrected by those in charge of the proposition. Expe- 
rience, however, has not shown that the Corporation form- 
conclusions on exaggerated statements, not even when 
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i they have been made by the Oommissionor himself, withii 

the weight attached to his speech as being that of the 
principal executive officer." The Corporation could not 
; understand how the Select Committee could be consistent 

i as regards the power and responsibility of tho Oomniis' 

aioner, when in one breath they speak of him as an execu- 
tive oflicer only, and in another treat him as an adminis- 
trative officer independent of the Corporation he seiwes. 

Next, the section appertaining to the appointment of 
a Deputy Municipal Commissioner was greatly objected to, 
If the Commissioner were an active and energetic officer,, 
who was not prone to leave his every-day work in arrears,, 
there could he no necessity whatever for a Deputy. It 
was, again, giving a further piece of patronage — his ap~ 
pointment—in tho hands of Government. If there was- 
any cogent reason shown that the creation of the appoint- 
ment was essential in the interest of tho public, then, the 
Corporation urged, it .should he left open to it to do the 
needful. Otherwise the arrangement was arbitrary. 

Next, the Corporation was so jealous of its own inde- 
pendent authority and power that it strongly objected to 
any arrangement such as would entitle the Government to- 
consult with the Commissioner mthout the intervention of 
the governing body. By all meaius let the Government 
obtain all legitimate information to which it may be en- 
titled ; but let that information be obtained through the- 
Corporation and Corpoiution alone. The Select Committee 
not only paid no attention to this important constitutional 
point, but aggravated the mischief by making an addition 
to the section applying thereto, that any Municipal autho- 


rity on being called upon by Government may fmpjjly 
whatever information was wanted ! This was like leaving 
too much in the hands of the Government .and the arrange- 
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merit was fmirght with the gi-eatest mischief to the inde- 
pendence and supreme authority of the Corporation. The 
sentence in which that body objected to the mischievous 
section may as well be quoted, to demonstrate how tightly 
the Government had tried in the Bill to draw the cordon 
round the powers of the Corporation and how it had left 
■illimitable power open to itself. “ The Corporation most 
strongly objected to infoi'mation being given to Govern- 
ment without their approval or their having the chance of 
stating whether they con.sider it accurate, and still more 
strongly dp they object to any authority subordinate to 
them advising Government without t/mr knowledge and 
■possihly in a sense antagonistic to their view" The reader 
will at once perceive the danger apprehended, and rightly 
apprehended, by the Corporation, in the words we have 
■emphasised. 

There was another clause in the Bill as amended by 
the Select Committee, that the Municipal Commissioner 
should be a member of the Port Trust, and also a member 
•of the Local Ijegislative Council ! On both points the 
■Corporation expressed its disapproval of the proposed 
arrangement on the reasonable ground that in the interest 
•of the Municipality the Commissioner .should devote his 
whole time and attention to his proper work. It wa,s 
■pointed out that, in nominating the Commissioner to act 
■as a Port Trustee, the Government was contravening Sec- 
tion 43 («) of Act HI of 1872. The very fact of its at- 
tempting in the new legislation to make provision for the 
■appointment of the Commissioner as a member of the Port 
Trust, concIu.siveIy deraomstrated the illegality of its pre- 
vious action. The Corporation had another grievance of a 
■similar character. “ The Government,” it observed, “ also 
■without any reference to the Corporation appointed him. 
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(the Gomniissionei') a membei' of the Bombay Exteiisiou- 
Committee. The Corporation object to Govoriuiiont aji- 
poiritivig any oftlcer paid by them to any post without 
their expreas conciuTence ; they cannot iidiuit, thal: any 
person not elected by them can be conaidored as rcprosent- 
ing them.” But its remon.strance against the Commis- 
sioner becoming a member of the Legislative Council was 
even more emphatic and just. “ On the Legislative Coun- 
cil, the Corporation are of opinion that the Conunissioner 
'nmiild not in any way represent them, but would probably 
oppose them (as ill astrated by the original draft of the 
Bill), and hhs po.sition as a member of thfit bod3’ would' 
tend to obscui’e in his mind the fact tliat ha was a suhonit- 
nale of the Mxmicipality. 'Hajipily this clsutse had to hc- 
eventually abandoned. But since then the City Improve- 
ment Act has come into operation, and under one of its 
provisions, the Commis.sioner i.s made an ex-officio. member 
of the Board. This is again an anomaly against which,, 
however, it is a matter of regret the Corporation did not 
raise its voice. However, it is not much to blame. : Thm 
draft Bill of the Improvement Act did irot come into the 
possession of the Corporation till it was pi'actically intro- 
duced into the Legislative Oorrncil when its many ill-drafted!' 
and ambiguona provisions had to be hastily' considered. If 
there are four representatives of the Corporation on the 
Board to represent the rdews of that body, where was the 
justification for nomina.ting the Municipal Commis.sioner 2' 
And whom does he represent 2 If the Corporation, then 
he is bound to iirge the views of the Corporation, But 
the plain fact is that he sits at the Board as an indepen- 
dent oificer by virtue of his office and often vote.s in 
opposition to the views of the Ooiporation. Two. 
latest instances may be here referred to. The Corporation 
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had distinctly pronounced itself against the widening 
hej'ond 60 feet of the new road from the BKndu-hurning 
ground to the foot of the Carnac Bridge ; and it had un- 
reservedly expressed its dissipprov-al of the Oolaba Reclama- 
tion Scheme. Yet, in i-eference to the first, the Commis- 
sioner urged his own views at the Trust Board, namely, to 
have the road as far as Kalbadevi SO feet wide, and with 
I’egard to the second he went with the other official mem- 
bers in giving his adhesion to tlie Reclamation Scheme. 
Most flagrant instances of a similar character have been 
noticeable from time to time the principal of which 
is his acquiescence in the project of a new broad road in 
Memonwadhe as far as Pydhonic north, against which the 
residents and citizens at large had protested. It is on 
record that on this question the Corporation was greatly 
divided. In this way the Commissioner has acted contrarily 
to the expressed opinion of the Corporation. The awkwardness 
and inconvenience of such ex-qfficio appointments are mani- 
fest. And the Corporation should always be prepared to 
enter its legitimate remon.strance against this kind of action 
on the pai-t of the Government, which some day is certain 
to lead, with a head-strong and defiant Commissioner, to 
serious conflict between the tivo .authorities. __ 


CHA.PTER LVm. 


Sl’llONG FIGHT FOR THE CONTROELER OF ACCOUNTS, 

WHO SHOULD BE INDEPENDENT OP THE COMMISSIONER. 

\ !N OTHER constitutional point ivhich greatly vexed the 
Xi members of the Oorpovation of 1887 was the provi- 
sion embodied in Section 65 (6) of the Select Committee’s 
revised Bill, that the Commissioner shall not be bound to 
comply with any requisition if he shall certify that, in Ms 
opinion, it would be prejudicial. The provision was deem- 
ed undesirable. The Corporation had no objection to 
negotiations concerning loans and such kindred matters 
being kept confidential, but had very great objections to 
the withholding by the Commis.sioner of coiTespondenee 
which could do no harm or prejudice the interests of the 
Municipality in any way. To the argument urged in the 
report of the Select Committee that the Commissioner was 
most unlikely to certify in Writing that he was unwilling to 
produce the correspondence without good and weighty rea- 
son, the Corporation replied that it wa,s unusual, in the 
first instance, to legislate on such a matter at all, and in 
the second instance, the power proposed to bo given was 
liable to bo abused. A Commissioner, of a lieadstrong 
character, might, for his own purposes, defy the Corpora- 
tion and withhold correspondence which, if produced, might 
invite strong criticism, if not rebuke. While there w'as 
much in the objections raised, it .seemed .as if that body 
only considered the matter from its own point of view. It 
entirely escaped the Corporation that at times there may 
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toe members of that body who, for their own personal or 
other intei'ests, as distinguished from purely public inter- 
-ests, might abuse their own privilege and bring harm to 
the Municipality, were there no such provision as W'as 
inserted. This was the other side of the question. Any- 
how, the Corporation of tlie day had possibly no such pre- 
science as to conceive its successors being cast in a differ- 
ent mould from theirs — successors who might on any and 
every occasion demand production of correspondence with- 
out good or sufficient reason. Judging from certain very 
recent events of this nature, it is indeed clear that tlie 
Legislature had exercised on the whole a wise discretion in 
retaining this section for the safety of the Corporation itself. 

Equally Cfiptious was the objection of tbe Corporation 
to raise the maximum salary of the Commissioner to 
Es. .3,000, Even in 1887 that body was not unaware of 
the growing work of the Municipality in all its branches 
and of the difficulty of Government in securing for it a 
I’eally competent and able civilian to conduct the duties of 
■Commissioner. The labourer is worthy of his hire. And 
it would have been a fatal economy had the maximum 
salary been fixed at Rs. 2,500. But corporate bodies 

■ everywhere are eccentidc. At times their conscience 
grow's extremely economical. While this temper lasts, it 
keeps one of its eyes .shut and views all things in that 
■condition. All reasonable proposals, involving larger ex- 
penditure, are then thi’own out. At other times it gets 
into fits of extravagance and passes everything, be the 
proposals ever so fantastic or useless or improvident. A 
•Commissiotiei’, who knew well the weak and strong points 

■ of a Corporation, could play it off very easily. The pro- 
gress of municipal administration since 1888 has demon- 
str.ated the wisdom of the maximum salary. The fact that 
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Coi'ijoration had only a few years ago to move the Legis- 
lature to inei’easo the salary of the Health Officer find the- 
Execfitive Engineer and provide pension for them, owing 
to the difficulty of getting the right sort of men needed for 
the safety of public health find public work.s of great 
magnitude in the city,- shows clearly the multiplication of' 
the work which is going forward everywhere. 

The Gorpoi'ation was greatly insistent on defining in 
the Act that the Commissioner was subordinate to it, and- 
that he was in all cases, without exception, bound to carry 
out its wishes. It urged that it was necessary “ there- 
should be no loophole in the Bill,” but that it must be 
“ clearly” stated that the C!ommiesioner should “ implicitly 
obey the orders issued to him by the Corporation, find that 
the Corporation has absolute power to giro such orders on 
all matters of geneml policy or of important public interest.” 

Next, it was urged that both the Health Officer and- 
the Executive Engineer should bo deemed to be “ subordi- 
nates,” and that, as such, the Corporation would be em- 
powered to call for reports from thorn as well as to sum- 
mon them at meetings when it may be necessary to ques- 
tion them. This work has been partially met. The two- 
officers, when summoned at a meeting of the Committee 
of the Corporation or the Standing Committee, are hound 
to attend and oflfer such explanations ns may be necessary.. 
But as far as the Corporation itself is concerned, the Legis- 
lature has wisely ruled that all answers neces.sary to he 
obtained from the two officers should only be obtninedi 
through the Commissioner. 

There was repeated demand for a Controller of accounts- 
in tlie- proper seii.se of the term. The Corporation i-emark- 
edj “ the person controlling should not.be snhordin.ate to- 
the person whose accounts he controls.” TImt was a soundi 
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maxIiiL to urge. But Commissioners found by experience 
that without the controller being their subordinate they 
could not do much. They invariably aimed at keeping the 
controller under their thumb. In the foi-mer Act the per- 
son was called “ Controller,” but as the Select Committee- 
ob.served, he controlled nothing, and the title was, there- 
fore, misleading. In the Bill, they abandoned the word 
and substituted for it Cliief Accountant. The Corporation 
demurred to the arrangement, as it practically made the 
he-acl of the finance department a suboi’dinate of the Com- 
missioner, when he shonlcl be made independent of him ; 
“ Let the head accountent,” said the Corporation, “ he a 
servant of the Commissioner,” but they insisted that the 
accounts of the Commissioner, his accountant, or any one 
else, must be controlled and tightly controlled hj' an inde- 
pendent officer — call him Controller or what you will. In 
support of this proposal, the Corporation brought many a 
cogent argument. In the Select Committee Mr. Mehta 
had in vain demanded this healthy change. Even some 
of the public bodies who memorialised the Government on 
the subject, strongly urged that the Controller should be 
an officer directly responsible to the Corporation and to 
none else. But on this topic the official majority of the 
Lcgislati^•e had m.ade up their mind not to give in. It is 
indeed a matter of regi’et that such had been the case. In 
reality, it was illogical on the part of that authority, to- 
make the T:Ie.alth Officer and the Executive Engineer inde- 
jDondont, and yet refuse to make the Controller, who had 
really the finances of the Corporatioix to check and control, 
independent of the chief executive. Hei'e is one great 
blot on the present Municipal constitution, which it will 
he the duty of the Corporation, whenever the next oppor- 
tin\ity for the amendment of the Act presented itself, to 
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Tcmove by all means in its power. The revenue of the 
Municipality has mounted up to a crore and more, and it is 
right that the C'oi’poration should be more and more jealous 
of its finance so that nothing may go wrong. The Corpora- 
tion should he its own watch-dog. This duty cannot be 
■ efficiently discharged till it has at its elbow an independent 
official who really controls its finances as Colonel Thacker 
so ably did during the first two years of the existence of 
the Municipality. 




OHAPTEE. LIX. 


OTnEIl OBJECTIONABLE PROVISIONS AND THE CORPORATION’S- 
EMPHATIC INSISTENCE ON THEIR REMOVAL. 

I E the Oorporation, lioivevez*, was imluckj' in its cMiten- 
tion for the appointment of a Oonti’ollor of Accounts 
who should he entix’ely independent of the Ohiof Executive,. 
it Was ahle to achieve success in another direction, The 
Government attached so much faith to the .audit of Muni- 
cipal accounts when undertaken by the prodigies of its own 
department, that it had at first refused to modify the sec- 
tion of the Bill relating to Municipal auditors. In its re- 
presentation the Oorporation reiterated its former opinion 
with regard to the selection of these officers being entirely 
left in its hands. It remarked that it did “not agree with 
the arguments put forward by the majority of the Select 
Committee in para. 46 of their report, that the appoint- 
ment of the auditors by Government wovdd be a surer 
guarantee of their fitness and impartiality, or would be 
more satisfactory to Municipal debenture holders or the 
citizen. The Oorpomtion, therefore, adhere to their for- 
mer opinion that the power of appointing these officers 
should be left in their hands.” Eventually the Govern- 
ment had to give way. 

Coming to the Budget, the Oorporation had made 
sundry suggestions, arising from its previous experience. 
Some of the impoi'tant ones may, therefore, he briefly 
referred to here, Considerable difficulty had been expe- 
rienced more than once under the operation of the old Act 
as to referring back to the Town Council a particular itemt 
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of the budget foi- reconsirloi-ation by way of reduction of 
the amount originally estimated. It was urged that the 
•Clorporation had the power only to refer buck the whole 
budget, but not any particular items thereof. Next, there 
was the wholesome .suggestion that unexpended portions of 
budget grants .should lapse and become part of the availa- 
ble surplu.s with which the Town Council liave to deal in 
the next budget. In offering this suggestion the Corpom- 
tion had wisely followed a practice obtainable in all depart- 
ments of the State, and which is rigidly insi.sted upon by 
the Finance Department of the Government of India itself. 
The Corporation thei-ef ore contended that the Bill should 
contain the provision embodying the practice in vogue in. 
Government departments. 

Next, there was a considerable difference of opinion 
between the Government and the Corporation touching 
the inana.gement of hospitals .and elementary schools in the 
city. The city fathers, at any r.ato the majority of them, 
held that this was beyond the scope of M unicipal adminis- 
tration — an opinion which was not entertained by most of 
the civilised Municipalities of the world. However, seeing 
.that the Government was strong on this point, they at 
last agreed as to the advisability of having power to contri- 
bute toward.s educational and medical progress, provided 
its representatives were allowed .seats on the management 
of the boards, and that the amount of the contribution was 
a fixed one. It is needless, however, to say that as far as 
medical relief in the town is concerned, the Municipality 
till very recently had only a voluntary obligation. It was 
in no way bound to a,dministev any such relief. It had all 
through these years rightly insisted on tlie Government of 
Bombay fa,ithfully carrying out the principles laid down in 
the Government of India Eeaolution of 18th May, 1882, 
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Avliich it was obliged to accept, uainely, that the Munici- 
pality should take over all medical relief, when the Govern- 
ment hands over erpiivalent receipts to tliat body. But 
somehow or other the Government had till late Lailecl 
to cari7 early promise, and baulked all attempts 

made from time to time by the Corporation to take all 
medical relief in its charge on equivalent receipts being 
found for it. No. The Government has insidiou-sly tried 
to .shift in an indirect manner certain medical charges 
properly to ho defrayed by Government, on the Munici- 
pality, and yet to keep a firm hold on the public hospitals. 
But the Corporation had been equally strong in resisting 
this kind of encroachment on its fund.s. Once or twice 
Government took advantage of its constitutional powers 
and stopped for three months the contribution towards the 
maintenance of the Gokulda.s Tejpal Hospital. Many 
years ago an attempt was made to get more than Ra. 36,000 
from the Municipality but the attempt failed, and since 
then the whole question of medical relief had to be brought 
once more to the front. A committee was appointed by 
Lord Lamington to go into the whole que.stion whereby 
Medical relief should be undertaken by the Municipality 
and Police charges entirely by the Government. The 
subject of primary education in the city was to he wholly 
undeitaken by the Corporation on tlie Govei-nment making 
available equivalent receipts. Happily owing to the keen 
solicitude of Lord Lamington to bring to a mutually .satis- 
factory settlomont the long pending controversy on these 
vital subjects the Ooiporation was able, with Sir P. M. 
Mehta as its most faithful and independent representative 
of the Committee specially appointed for the purpose, to 
arrive at an amicable understanding and the arrangement 
was ratified by the Legislature in 1 907 whereby the 
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Municipality undei-took Medical relief and primary e.liica- 
tion, under well defined limitation, and the Government 
the objectionable charges of the city police which .all ovei- 
India have for years been defrajmd by Goveniinent. 

The Corporation had also taken objection to the licen- 
sing of architects and sui-veyors. Hero, again, that body 
displayed le.ss than its usual sagacity. Subsequent events 
have demonstrated conclusively that the Government was 
right in insisting upon architects and surveyors taking out 
licenses. Having regard to the fact that there has sprung 
up in the city a class of building contractors whose princi- 
pal business is to erect jerry-built chawls at the least cost,, 
irrespective of the laws of public health and life, and earn 
the fattest rents from their luckless tenants, the clause’ 
regarding the licensing of ai’chitecta and surveyors cannot 
be said to be unwise. 

It is superfluous to refer to the many other objections 
taken to the Bill by the Corporation. Suffice it to say 
that it considered the Bill, a.s moulded by the Select Com- 
mittee, “ too long.” It was objected to because “ it enters intO' 
too numerous details, many of which could have been well 
left to be considered as by-laws, and that it is a Bill which 
from its intricacy will be very vexatious to the people who* 
have to interpret its sections.” Again, speaking on the 
whole Bill and the tenor thereof, the Corporation could 
not help declaring that the Commissioner was still left so 
much authority as would be prejudicial to tbe smooth and 
efllcient working of self-government in the city. It was 
greatly irritated at the ab.solute powers vested in that 
officer. So here was its Parthian shot at the Select Com- 
mittee. “ Thei’e appears to run through the whole Bill a 
view which is objectionable and false in prinoiido, viz,, that 
the first .and most important authority is the Commissioner,. 
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next, but far below, are the Standing Oommittee, and last 
the Council, who.se duty it is simply to grant a certain 
sum of money and then to remain silent. All provisions of 
this nature must be expunged before the Bill can be con- 
sidered at all satisfactory.” We shall show when we refer 
to the discussions which took pLice in the open Legislative 
Council on the second reading of the Bill how far the popular 
i’epre.s0ntative.s thereat .successfully strove to modify the 
important constitutional sections so as to gladden the heart 
of the Corporation and imike that body supreme above the 
two other authorities in the municipal administration of the 
City. The Corporation wished that the Bill should be so modi- 
fied as to enable competent representatives of all important 
interests, such as land, commerce, arts, law, medicine, 
engineering, and so forth, to enter the Coi’poration and 
take an active and honourable part in the government of the 
city. “ Let this Bill,” said the Corporation in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of its represoutation, “ be one which will 
tempt such man to join, let it be one which will place 
the Council in such a position that it shall be an honour to 
serve on it, and the Corporation have no fear that the 
Government will have cause to repent such a step, but on 
the contrary, believe that the rapid improvement of the 
city and the increasing welfai-e, advancement and enlighten- 
ment of the citizems will give Government good cause to 
be proud of the wisdom, justice and foresight that led 
them to place confidence in the people and power in the 
hands of their representatives.” 


CHAPTJSTl LX. 


TUB BILI, AS IT EMEli,tiEn OONSlDEBAnBY FOB THE BETTER 
FROAI THE SELECrr COMMITTEE. 

W E liiive eufleiivoured to give as .succinctly as jiossiblo 
the views lielcl by the Corporation on the Muuicip.al 
33ill as it eineigscl from the Ii-ands of the inembevs compos- 
ing the Selecii Committee. We now transfer the scene 
from the hall of the Corporation to the Council Chamber. 
The second reading came on for hearing .and discussion on 
7th March, 1888, and it may bo just as well to recall the 
names of the members who composed the Legislature of 
the day. Of course, Lord Beay presided as the GoveiTior 
of Bombay. Sir Maxwell Melville had, to the extreme 
regret of all, been gathered to the majority since the date 
of the introduction of the Bill. A more capable, liberal- 
minded and judicial member of Council, Bombay has not 
had the good fortune to boast of, since his lamentable 
death. Conspiouou.s as his sterling qualities were on the 
Bench of the lEgh Court, they were indeed more eonspicu- 
OU.S' in the Council room. His doath at this junetnro was a 
great loss, Mr. (afterw.ards Sii') Baymond West took bin 
place. He, a worthy successor, has also been dead some 
three years past, deeply lamented by all who know him ns 
a conscientious Judge and jurist and an able member of 
■Government. The revenue member was Mr. Bichey, while 
the other additional members were Mir. Latham the Advo- 
■cate General, Mr. Telang, Mr, (now Sir Frank) Adam, 
Mr, Naylor, Mr. Earve, and last, though by no me.ans the 
least important, Mr. (now Sir) P. M. Mehta. 


TTIE BILL AS AMAIENDKD BY THE SELECT COMinTTEE. .‘i:]!) 


Mv. Naylor opened t.he proceedings with an excolleiifc 
preamble which it is essential we should partly reproduce 
in Ilia own words albeit tinged ivith optimism. WlMtev-ei' 
his views, there cannot be any- doubt that they were con- 
scientiously entertained. He was an oilicial possessed of 
great broad-mindedness and always open to conviction. 
Those who worked with him in the Select Committee ha.ve 
nothing but unqualified praise for this particular trait of 
hi.s character which .stands in marked contrast with the 
narrow-mindedness and ob.stinacy of some of the latter day 
race of Couneillor.s ' whom we have known. Mr. Naylor 
began by ob.serving that the Bill was very carefully con- 
•sidered and amended by the Select Committee appointed 
by the Council for the purpose. 

“ The result of their labours,” he said, “ is before us 
in the shape of an unnsnally lengthy report and of an 
amended Bill which bears evidence on every page of it of 
the thoroughness of the Committee’s work. The lamented 
•death of Sir Maxwell reduced the number of the Select 
■Committee from six to five, and it is a circumstance 
worthy of mention that of the five members of the Com- 
mittee who remained, the majority wore Indian gentlemen. 

“ This is, I believe, the first occasion in the history 
of this Council on which this has occurred. Another happy 
feature of the composition of the Select Oommitteo is, that 
•of the three Indian gentlemen who, with the Acting 
Advocate-General (IVIr. Maophevson) and myself, consti- 
tuted it, one was a Hindu, one a Maliomedan and the third 
a Parsi. A more completely representative Committee 
could scarcely have been named on whatever principle nomi- 
nations to this Council might be made ; and when I add 
that two of my Indian colleagues ore members of the 
present Municipal Corporation, that one of them was 
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for a considerable period tbe very highly respected' 
Chairman of that body, and that three of the members 
of that Committee were lawyers of long standing who 
enjoy a large practice in the city of Bombay, I think 
I shall have said more than enough to satisfy tlie other 
honourable members of the Council that the Bill, in the 
shape in which it has left the hands of the Select Commit- 
tee, is worthy, as to all matters on which the members of 
that committee were unanimous, of their ready assent and: 
acceptance." 

It will be thus perceived that Mr. Naylor had good 
and weighty reasons to say that the Bill, as amended in 
the Select Committee, was in every way a better and more 
liberal piece of legislation than the one which was originally 
introduced into the Comicil. It was the combined work 
of all the talents gathered in that assembly. The allusion 
to Mr. Mehta as “ the very highly re.spected Chairman" 
of the Municipal Corporation (1885-86) was, indeed, well- 
deseiwed, for it is even to-day freely acknowledged that he 
made “ the very best Chairman” in the annals of our 
civic fathers. Sir P. M. Mehta has been fonr times the 
President of the Corporation of which he has been the 
most capable and devoted member for full 41 years with- 
out interruption and has been the representative of that 
body in the Bombay Legislative Council for 21 years. 

As a result of the labours of the Select Committee, 
fortified by outside legal opinion and healthy non-official 
criticism, the scope, the form and the genex'al provisions 
of the Bill had undergone radical changes in two important 
directions. Mr. Naylor pointed out these. Ifirstly, the 
citizens of Bombay secured as large a measure of self- 
government as was compa,tible with the system of the con- 
stitution with which the Council had to deal and with the 


.safeguards ordinarily retained in legislation concerning 
local bodie.s. Secondly, every provision of the Bill tending 
to the annoyance and inconvenience of the residents of the 
city, or to the detriment of their just rights and privileges, 
was carefully modified with such precaution as should make 
the Bill highly satisfactory in practical operation. This was 
Mr. :iSrayIor’a view. No doubt there wa.s a considerable 
-amount of truth in it. We all know, however, that some 
of the.so provisions were strongly objected to at the time 
■as further modified, while many others remained. The 
■citizens of to-day have found out to their bitter cost how 
many more provisions thete still remain of an annoying 
■and unjust cliarircter which will have to undergo further 
modification when the pre.sent Act comes to be tinkered 
or superseded by another. 

In order that members of the Legislative Council may 
test the extent to which the Bill had conferred the 
right of self-government, Mr. Naylor had circulated among 
his oollengues a set of printed tables, exhibiting the po'wers 
vested in each of the Municipal authorities and in Govern- 
ment under Act If I, of 1872 and under the Bill he wa.s 
entrusted to engineer. He-pointed out that against 49 
divers powers vested in Government under the old enact- 
ment, there had been only 29 continued in the Bill, 8 
having been repealed altogether, 7 transferred to the Cor- 
poration, 3 to the Standing Committee, and 2 to the 
Commissioner. Among the jjowers discontinued to Govern- 
ment, he enumerated the following Eules framed by the 
Corporation or the Town Council, for the conduct of their 
business. The rules were subject to veto by Government; 
but in the new measure the Corporation and the Standing 
Committee were allowed to make their own rules. Again, 
•it was Govornraent who had formerly the power of 
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Appointing the Chairman of the Town Council. In the 
Bill, the power was entirely allowed to the Standing Goin- 
mittee. Thirdly, the fixing of the scale of rates and prices 
for the supply of water was left to the same bod^-. Licen.'^e 
fees, too, were to be fixed, by the Standing Gommittoe. 
The construction of new water works, and tho provision of 
new places for disposal of the dead which required under 
tho old Act the previous sanction of the Govenuneiit were 
entirely left to the Oorporation. But Mr. Naylor, all the 
same, had to confess that if 20 powers were discontinued 
21 new ones were conferred cm Government, apologising 
for their enactment on the groiuid that they almost all 
“ concern matters which have no place at all in tho present 
Municipal Acts.” Only in two instances were powers con- 
ferred by the Bill on Government which vested in the 
Ooi'poration, namely, the appointment of auditors of hluni- 
cipal accounts, and the sanctioning of rules for granting 
pen.sions to Municipal officers. But, it is superfluous to 
say, both these powers were eventually withdrawn, and the- 
Coi'poration was left unfettered in the m.atter. Mr. Naylor 
then went into an elaborate stati.stical explanation of the 
plus and minus powers of the different authoritie.s, and 
concluded this part of his introductory .speech by observing 
that the new Bill, as modified by tho Select Committee,, 
would largely add to the authority of tho Oorporation, and 
the Standing Committee, “ without depriving the Govern- 
ment on tire one hfl.nd of the controlling power ivhieh 
should properly belong to some authority supci'ior to the- 
Oorporation, or the Commissioner on the other hand, of 
the several powers, which, as the executive authoi-ity of the 
Municipality, is essential for Mm to po.ssos,s.” 

So far as to the constitutional p, art. Mr. Najdor next 
referred to the provisions of the Bill -which concerned the- 


convenionce, rights and privileges of the people — such as 
the provisions I'elating to drainage, water supply, buildings 
and sanitation. The solicitude of the author of the Bill, 
to see that the provisions may not operate with undue seve- 
rity on the citizens, may be freely acknowledged; but as 
already observed, the raison d’etre of many a section 
which eventually came to be embodied in the present Act 
may be questioned. The undue severity of many a provi- 
.sion with regard to the comfort and convenience of the 
population is the theme of constant criticism in the hall of 
the Corporation, Not a month passes by without some 
Councillor or another bringing to the notice of his collea- 
gues instances of individual hardshij} or hardship entailed 
on a group in a particular locality. Mr. Naylor gave his 
due meed of praise to Mr, Telang for having devoted much 
attention to the Chapters in point. It is true that that 
accomplished citizen, with his personal knowledge and ex- 
perience, was able to introduce several modifications which 
have had the eftect of toning down the undue severity 
lurking underneath many a section in practical opera, tjjon. 
There is not the slightest doubt that Mr. Telang did hi.s 
very best in this direction. .But even lie could not foresee- 
the effects of the operation of many of the modified sec- 
tions. With our elo.5er exiierienee of their worldng during 
the la.st twenty -four years, wc can say with some confidence 
that the sooner some of the most objectionable , section, s as 
to drainage, watei' supply, sanitation, and such matters are 
entirely abrogated, the better, or else the existing cry of 
the people will swell in volume. Indivudual hardships may 
be tolerated and endured; but the hardships which affect a 
large mass of the population, mostly the poor and the un- 
influential who can never get I’edress because their weak 
voice can never reach the ear of the Comnus.sioner, how- 
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ever sympathetic he may be, cannot be tolerated for any 
length of time. The day of reckoning must come, and the 
City Fathers as .guardians of the population, ought to take 
time by the forelock, .and see to the mitigation of the 
wrongs which are inflicted on the people by the severity 
with which certain sections of the Act are being cai’ried 
out, Mr. Naylor himself foresaw these, for he observed 
that “ after all is done which can be reasonably done in • 
this direction, it is inevitable that large powers be left in 
the hands of the Executive officers, and it willj of course, 
sometimes happen that those powers will he abused or used 
without due consideration.” But the Hon’ble member in 
charge of the Bill had no other panacea for such abuse of 
power as he forecast than mere publicity. He observed : 
“ Against such a contingency the readiest remedy in a 
large city like Bombay is publicity ; and with the rapidly 
growing intelligence of the citizens of Bombay it is not 
prob.able th.at there will be much toleration of a misuse by 
Executive Municipal officers and servants of the authority 
with which the Law must neces.sarily invest them for the 
accomplishment of its purposes.” We are, howevei’, all 
aware how, in spite of growing intelligence and publicity, 
very little is done to prevent the abuse or misuse of autho- 
rity. The citizens must wake up and press for the needed 
reform with the same vigour and unity of purpose which 
characterised the agitation of 1871 — 2, and which even- 
tually secured for them that charter of civic liberty which 
they now fairly enjoy. Unless they awake themselves to 
this sense of duty, it is hopeless to expect any modification 
in the provisions which now operate .so harshly and lead to 
much silent and patient suffei’ing, e.specially among the 
voiceless. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


THK CEITICISM OP THE C0BPOEATIO2J ON THE AS 

TINKEEED BY THE SELECT CUMMITTEE. 

1 ET US once moi-e change our venue, let us go back from 
V the Council Chamber to the Municipal Hall in ordei* to 
notice what the Conscript Fathers of the day did with res- 
pect to the draft Bill after it had emerged almost a new 
one from the hands of the Select Committee who held 
prolonged sittings at Mahahlesliwar. The most active 
members in that Committee were Mr. Naylor, Mr. Mac- 
pherson, the acting Advocate-General, and Mr, Mehta. 
Mr. Telang was not able to be there ; but it is no exagger- 
ation to state that Bombay owes it to the indefatigable 
exertions, the mature experience, and the great practical 
knowledge of the operations of the Municipal Act of 1872, 
-of Mr, Mehta, that it boasts to-day of Act I of 1888. The 
more it is I’ightly interpreted and faithfully worked, the 
more it shows the far-sightedness of that honourable gen- 
tleman in niouliling the constitutional and other sections. 
Hard indeed was the battle he had to wage, almost single- 
-lianded, in the Select Committee, and most arduous and 
uphill was the labour he hiid to undergo .at the outset. The 
iiifixpei'ience of Mr, Nayloi' and Mr. Macpherson with the 
practical operations of the then existing Act was Mr. 
Mehta’s princip,al difficulty. Men of capacity as tlio two 
■gentlemen were, they could not apprehend at first what 
tlie re(j\iii’oments and wishes of the general body of rate- 
payers were, and what were the obstacles the Corporation 
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itself Jiad met with, from time to time in eavrying ovit its 
work. But the comprehensive grasp which iMr. iVlehta 
hail acquired of the enactment during the pi'eceding fifteen 
years, and especially during the two eonsocutive j'uars 188") 
and 1886) when ho was the Chairman — “ the ablest” Chair- 
man who has yet filled the chair, as acknowledged by Sir 
Oharle.s Ollivant, — stood him in good stead ; while his 
patient, persevering and convincing advocacy of the amend- 
ments after amendments which he pi'Oposed were piinoi- 
pally, nay, almost wholly, instrumental in casting the Bill 
in an enthely different shape from that in which it had 
been originally moulded by Mr. Naylor. Of thi.s colossal 
labour, this expenditure of time, and mental energy of a 
very high order, the public have little or no knowledge. 
But Mr. Naylor himself hirs stated what was done on the 
Select Committee and how far Mr. Mehta with bis other 
non-ofiioial colleagues had been able to shape the measure 
in consonance with the wishes of the Bombay public gene- 
rally and the Corporation. A genuine lover of local self- 
government as he was, Mr, Mehta was keen on gaining for 
the citizens as complete a charter of civic liberty as was 
possible and practicable from a Government which was not 
only timid but imbued with its own infallibility and gi and- 
motherly solicitude. While the Government still desired 
to keep as( much of the imwer in the hands of its chief 
executive) the citizens were equally bent upon minimising 
that power and only ontrirsting him with such authority 
as was needed, and no more, for efficiently carrying out all 
executive functions. The cry was that Bombay citizens 
should be allowed to manage their own civic affairs by 
themselves with as little of official interference as possible 
and with as great a liberty as was es.sential for the full 
success of local Self-Government as ompliaticaliy laid down 
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in that statesmanlike llesolution of Lord lUpon of 18th' 
May, 1882. Thus it was that Mr. Mehta fought the fight 
on behalf of the (iitizena on the Select Committee. He had 
the Iarge.st .share of .all his other colleagues in modifying 
each and all of the original section.s. At the initial stage 
the trouble to convince Mr. Naylor and Mr. Macpherson. 
was great indeed. But as fi'om day to day Mr. Mehta 
was able to dissipate the misconceptions lurking in their 
minds and inculcate Ms own broad views of things, it was 
recogni.sed that, . after all, he was in the right. With the 
recognition of the fact the -work of remodelling the Bill 
proceeded apace till at hast the whole frame- work was made- 
shapely and in general consonance with the views of the 
citizens. Of oour.s6, there were many points in which the 
ofiicial majority did not yield. But the yielding was 
wrenched at last in the open Council. Both Mr. Naylor 
and Mr. Macpherson cordially acknowledged their personal 
obligations to Mr. Mehta for all the valufible assistance 
he had rendered to them in the Select Committee, and they 
congratulated him on his unrivalled success so far. In 
many a section it may not be generally known that Mr. 
Mehta’s orvn words ha,ve been almost wholly retained ; 
W'hile we may say that ovei-y word of .sub-clause 2 of sec- 
tion 64, a.s it now st.ands in the Act, was hi,s. Except “ as 
in this Act otherwise expressly provided the mrxnicipal 
govornment of the city vests in the Corporation.” The- 
section is small, but the readers can hardly realise at this 
time of the day the wranglings and cogitations on the con- 
struction of this little section which, in reality, contain.s 
the very crux of the entire Municipal constitution. The 
Municipal administration wholly vests in the Corporation 
and the Corporation alone. 1 1 is the supreme body, the 
final arbiter and tribunal on all civic matters. The reader 
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has only to calmly consider the true significance of that 
potential section to realise the liberty which, through the 
instrumentality of Mr. Mehta, the citizens have acquired 
to manage their own affairs. It is a precious privilege 
which, it is to be hoped, the Coi’poration will uniformly strive 
its level best to cherish and preserve, ft is in reality its 
Magna Charta. 

As soon as the Select Committee had made its report 
the Corporation set to address itself to the Government on 
many a point which, in its opinion, still demanded redress. 
The second reading of the Bill was fixed for 7th March 
1 888. So the Corporation, at its meeting of 2nd March 
addressed a long letter to the Legislative De23n.rtment, point- 
ing out its several objections and suggestions. The letter, 
signed by its Chairman, Sir Henry Morland, acknowledged 
in its very first paragraph that “ the Bill on the whole has 
been decidedly impu'oved by the Select Committee,” and 
they submit that the enormous mass of amendments is a 
proof how unsatisfactory was tho original draft of the Bill. 
But while acknowledging the improvement, the Corpora- 
tion saw that there were “ new and objectionable clauses” 
introduced into the Bill, while some few “ important sug- 
gestions” made by it have been either ignored or not ac- 
cepted.” But those and other matters must be reserved 
for the next chapter. 


STRENUOUS ADVOCACY AND VADUABLE SBllVICE OE 
MR. P. M. MEHTA IN THE SELECT COMMITTEE. 

IS 7 E have already remarked how vexed was the Oorpo- 
* \ ration at the Bill even as modified by the Select 
Committee. In its letter of 2nd March 1888, previously 
referred to, it attached a comprehensive schedule in which 
was expressed, in brief, its opinion with regard to those 
sections which it considered demanded further alteration 
at the time of the second reading. In the letter itself, 
which was a long one, consisting of 36 paragraiihs, the- 
Corporation invited the attention of the Government to 
some important points “ involving principles ” which, it 
considered were “ not only sound in themselves, but on the 
recognition of which depended the power of the Corpora- 
tion as the body entrusted with the Municipal Govern- 
ment of this city,” The following sentence is emphatic 
and amply indicative of the feeling the Corpoiution enter- 
tained as to its own powers to manage the city’.s affairs, 
“ The Oox'poration are anxious that their view of the case 
should not bo ignored ; either they are, or they are not, to 
be the govei’ning body of this city ; if they are to be the 
governing body, they should be entrusted with full power 
to carry out what they believe to be right and best ; if they 
are not to be the governing body, there is then no appa- 
rent necessity for their existence.” 

From the above plain-spoken, quotation the reader will 
easily understand how far, in. the opinion of the Corpora- 
tion, even the modified Bill was insufficient for the pur- 
poses of the proper government of the city’.s affairs. In 
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fact, that body plainly informed the Government that it 
would either he the head in Local Kelf-liovernment, or 
nothing. Either it .should have .supreme power of manage- 
ment or none. If the .supreme power was not to be ve.sted 
ill the Corporation, then the Corporation, out of a .sen.se 
of self-re.spect, should sign its own death-warrant and ce.a,se 
to exist. Lot the Government carry on the Municipal ad- 
ministration. We shall see later on, as we proceed, how 
far the courageous and outspoken utterances of that body 
found due weight and attention at the second reading of 
the Bill, and how far it eventually succeeded in categori- 
cally extracting from the Government the privilege of being 
the supreme power and authority. The entii'C IMunicijial 
Government was to ho vested in it alone, and so eventually 
it was. But to proceoil with the contents of its letter of 
‘20th jMai'ch 1 888. We have alre-ady referred to the three 
powers it demanded : (1) fdisolute and perfect control of 
the budget ; (2) power to hear opinions of Municipal 
Officers and obtain full inform, atiou of any kind deemed 
necessary regarding Municipal affairs ; and (3) power to 
determine the general policy to be pursued by the Town 
Council, the CominiwAMii^or, and other executive officers. 
The Ooi’por.'iti“n toolsmnection to meetings being con- 
vened whenem|||p.'e Commiss^er applied for urgency. It 
Was apprehej^^K ^ provisioifTaf this nature may lead 
to abuse, section, as finally modified, has been so 

worded that urgency can only be granted on the condition 
that two-third.s of the mombers pre-sent .should give their 
assent. Of course, in the absence of such a provision any 
Commissioner might jump at .short notice either in the 
Corporation or the Standing Committee, interrupt the 
Ordinary course of business, and try to rush through his 
own business on the plea of urgency, rightly or wrongly. 
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Tlie Ooi'povation was light in pointing out this evil, but 
happily the proviso referred to has removed all anxiety ve- 
ga, I'ding any abuse of power by a Commissioner, 

The second objection ivas to the presence of the Goin- 
i)iis.sioner a.t all Corporation meetings witli power to move 
piroposition.s or amendments. 'That was a dangerous power 
to leave in the hands of the Goimnissioner, and the Corpo- 
ration W'fis right in .strongly urging its objection to it. The 
clau.so as it stood, after being modified by the Select Com- 
mittee, was severely condemned in the folloiving terms : 

■“ .Such a clause is against all the rules of procedure guid- 
ing the meeting of any public body, and is one to ivhich 
the Corporation cannot for a moment agree." These were 
brave words and had eventually to be re.spected. The power 
of voting or proposing was withdrawn, otherwise the Bom- 
bay Corporation would have become the shave of its chief 
executive, and there would have been no difForence in res- 
pect of pmctical business between the Culcutia Police Com- 
missioner and Chairman of the Corporation under the old 
■Actj and the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, armed 
with authority to interpo.se at every stage, make any num- 
ber of .speeches, and do exactly as he pleased. Of cour.se 
such an arrangement could not have been allowed to re- 
main unmodified. 

It was also objected to th.at all propositions emanating ' 
from the executive, and agreed to by the Standing Com- 
mittee should be brought forward before the Corporation 
by some member or other of the Standing Committee, It 
is most interesting here to quote the Corporation’s opinion 
on this subject, as it is only by the light of th.at para, graph 
that p)re.sent Councillors will be able to understand the real 
reason of members of the Standing Committee alone bring- 
ing forward propositions requiring the Corporation’s sane- 
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tion, figi-eod to in the Standing Committee, “The Stand- 
ing Committee are a body who are paid to do a certain^ 
work. It is their duty to take charge of certain proposi- 
tions emanating from the executive. That if they do their 
duty thoroughly, they must be conversant with the .sub- 
ject, which they have already considered, and on which 
they h.ave already voted before deciding to bring it befoi’o 
the Council for sanction. The groat object to keep in view 
is the necessity of forcing the Standing Committee to- 
understand their work and do it themselves and not give 
them a way of escape by which they can alwny.s shelve 
then’ duty on to the Commissioner. If they were able to 
come to a decifdon on the question at their own meeting,, 
they should be also able to take charge of it before the 
the Corporation and to express their reasons for their 
I’ecommendations. The educational effect would be entire- 
ly lost by allowing the Comniis.sionor to do that wliicli is 
the duty of the Standing Committee.” Tiiis point, too,, 
wa.s, happily conceded by the legislature, with what excel- 
lent results it is suporlluoiis for us to say. The Standing 
Committee is indeed the preliminary school where may he 
learned, with due attention to .constitutional clauses, and a 
knowledge of details, the right way of managing the city’s, 
affairs, especially its finances. 'L'lius it is that the Chnir- 
" man of the Standing Committee gets himself mo.st educat- 
ed, but it would seem that at present some of its members' 
seem to neglect the useful education which the manage- 
ment of the Standing Committee’s business offers to them. 


MR. MEHTA’s strong OONDEMSTATION op the OIlIGINAIi • 
DRAFT BILL AS HIGHLY RETROGRADE. 

W E may now direct our attention to tlie valuable 
assistance rendered by the H'on’ble Mr. Mehta 
in, the passing of the Bill of 1888 in the form it stands 
at present. The principles on which he appealed to 
the President in Council to proceed with regard to the 
measure have been demonstrated by the twenty-four years' 
operation of the Act to be perfectly sound and practi- 
cal. But it is instructive on this occasion to recall 
some of the salient points of the speech he made, while- 
emphasising the principles, at the second reading of 
the Bill. We shall pass over the earlier history of the 
municipality, from 1865 to 1872, to which the honour- 
able gentleman had to refer during the course of his 
observations. Neither is it essential to repeat the I’e- 
sults which the operation of Act III of 1872 led to. 
These were highly successful, and the hard but most 
useful and solid woi’lc transacted between 1872 and 1888 
has been already .acknowledged by the highest authori- 
ties. If Mr, Mehta referred to these results it was with 
the sole object of demonstrating how retrogressive the 
new Bill was and how it stood in need of amendment so 
as to bring it up more in conformity with the public 
opinion of the day, and in consonance with the admirable 
way in which the afiairs of the Oorpoiution were ad- 
ministered. during the operation of the Act of 1872. 
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In its original form, olisei'ved Mr, Melita, ttio Bill 
•was “ !i distinctly retvogi'ade measure.” In defending 
this statement against those who disputed it, he re- 
marked that it was every way true. “ When I say 
that the present Bill, in its original form, was a retro- 
grade measure, what I subsequently mean to say is that 
it goes back to the discredited principles of 18(55 in 
regard to the pasition of the Oonnni.ssioner in the con- 
stitutional scheme. The statement of the constitution- 
al principles of the Bill bears a remarkable resemblance 
to the statement of the principles of Act I of 1865.” 
The original Bill, ns described in tbe statement of ob- 
jects and reasons, showed that the intention of the 
<Iovernment was to place the Municipal adminis- 
tration of the city in the hands of the Commis- 
sioner, controlled only generally by tlie power of the 
purse given to tlie Corporation. In the Select Com- 
mittee, too, it was also distinctly averred that the 
Corporation was to bo next to nothing, while the Com- 
missioner was to be everything. It was said that the 
Corporation should have no powers of eritieism, initia- 
tive or supervision, and that after the budget grants 
Were sanctioned, it had no other business to do. It 
might sit at home or at the best talk as little as possi- 
ble, That was what the author of the origin, al Bill 
had endeavoured to reduce the Corporation to, a Cor- 
poration which during' 'the preceding fifteen years had 
criticised, initiated and supervised everything comieot- 
ed with the Municipal administration of the city. Thus 
because the Corporation had mo.st successfully adminis- 
tered civic works, started and constructed large works of 
public utility costing crores of rupees, and otherwise proved 
to the hilt its capicity as a superior administrative body, the 
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Legisliitvu'e of 1888, by some my.sterious ratiocination, en- 
■/leavoured to deprive tluit body of its powers and reduce 
it to the nonentity it was during the seven years under the 
iinst Municipal Act of 1865. Mr, Mehta then contrasted 
at some length the results of this .septennate under a single 
autocrat, re.sponsible to none, with the fifteen years’ rule 
•of the Oorporation as the superior administrative authority. 
In the one case the Municipality was reduced to bank- 
I’uptcy and turned into a byeword of reproach ; in the other 
case it was raised to a high level of efficiency, with a fat 
surplus cash balance, and with nothing but continued jmaise 
from the highest authoritie.s as to the marked ability and 
practical statesmanship with which the citizens themselve.s, 
the representatives of the ratepayers, managed the city’s 
afiairs. Iifr. Mehta having compared the two system, s of 
^funicipal administration and deinonstriited the indubitable 
superiorty and success of the one which superseded the 
septennate, remarked that the satisfactory re.sult was owing 
to three circumstances. These we sh.all relate in his own 
words . “ Firstly, it has prevented the Oommissioner from 
embai'king on ha, sty,' ill-considered .and unsuitable 
schemes bj”- its constant criticism. The fear of this criti- 
cism, reasonable or unreasonable, has done more useful ne- 
gative work than is generally known or imagined. Second- 
ly, it has introduced great reforms in tlie executive depart- 
ments and, thirdly, it has directly initiated great tmdertak- 
ings for the improvement and sanifoition of the city. I will 
mention two or throe prominent in.stanees. The reorg.-ini- 
sation of the Assessment Department has been justly re- 
cognised as one of the most important events of Mr, Olli- 
vant’s administration, bringing a very large increase of re- 
venue. iSTow it is generally known that this reorganisation 
was forced on the executive by the action of the Corpora- 


tion, led by one of their membere, now unhappily deceased,-. 
the late Mr. Gokaldiis Jugmohunda.s, whose persistent 
efibi'ts to expose the shortcomings of the department were 
at first strenuously opposed. A reform in the Engineering 
department was brought about in the same way. The 
greatest work that the Coi'poi'ation has yet undertaken — 
the construction of the Tanaa Water Works— was under- 
taken by it, not on the initiative of the Municipal Commis- 
sioner, but on that of one of its orvn niembeis . . . I 

think I have said enough to show that the credit of this 
remarkable success justly belongs in the main, to the con- 
stitutional scheme under w'hich the Corporation carries on 
the administration by the hand.s of its Executive Officer 
constantly and continuously controlling, criticising, super- 
vising, and directing him.” This was what was admirably 
accomplished under the constitution of 1872. The autho- 
rities of 1887, tried to put hack the hand of the dial^. 
alarmed at the progress the citizens had made in the 
management of their ow’n affair.s, and to bring hack the 
state of things which had lirought about the ignominious 
collapse of the septennate of 1865. Hence Mr. Mehta ob- 
served to his colleagues in the Legislative Council in 1887 
that, “ to revert from a scheme of such promise and per- 
formance for the discredited principles of the Act of 1865 
■would be a blunder indeed.” 
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C ONTINUIISTG his remarKs, the Hon’blo Mr. Mehta 
observed that in the matter of the Bill before the 
'Council a change had come over the spirit of the Goveini- 
ment’.s dream — from progre.ss to a march backward. No 
doubt, as tinkered by the Select Committee, the constitu- 
tional p.art was based on sound principles — principles clear- 
er and broader than those “ timidly and tentatively ” em- 
bodied in Act III of 1872. But though the Municipal 
constitution was placed on a most satisfactory footing, the 
Honourable inembor took caro to remind his colleagues in 
the Council that there were a few objectionable features 
■clinging to it which needed removal. He would specifically 
refer to them when the Bill came to be discussed in detail; 
but one or two of the principal ones could be stated at 
-once. Section fiS of the Bill, as amended by the Select 
Committee, was, in the opinion of Mr. Mehta, the key- 
stone of the constitution ; chiuso 3 (c) gave over the entire 
power of the Corporation to tlio Commissioner in cases of 
pressing emergency. Admitting that the stress of urgency 
would demand on some rnre occasion the exercise of the 
power by the Commissioner, he would still think it exces- 
sive. He could not conceive any ease in which the Com- 
missioner could possibly require to exercise all the powers 
vested in the Corpomtion. For instance, there was the 
imposition of the taxes. Was it to be assumed that some 
• clay a Commissioner could, in the exercise of the power 
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BonfaiTed the section, cast aside the Uai'iioriition iind sot 
himself up as the sole tax-gathei-ev-genoml ? Thiit would 
he a most aibitiary execcise of powei- and likely to bo 
fraught with the greatest evil to the r:itoi)iij'<'rs. Hut cati 
it be averred that it was judicious and advisable to allow 
such a clause to remain, so that there might one day arise 
the contingency of a headstrong and self-willed Oonuuis- 
sioner to override the Corporation and create the greatest 
discontent, if not consternation, among the citizens? Yet, 
in reality, this might happen were the proviso allowed to 
stand. This, indeed, hit at the real danger involved. In 
fact, the .section was calculated to nnllify the rest of the 
constitution of the Corporation by a single move of an ir- 
responsible autocrat. Again, experience lui-d not pointed 
out that such a provision was at all neecs.sai’y. The Corpo- 
ration con,si.sted of a body of men endowed with practical 
couimon sense. Such a body would be the last to refuse 
to ratify the acts of a Commissioner in a case of real oiuer- 
goncy. The good sense of the Corporation should always 
be relied upon, bub it was dangerous to the coustitutioir 
itself to allow such a provision to .stand at all in the Hill, 
liable ns it was to extraordinaryabu.se. Mr. Mehta cited 
a .striking instance which had occui-red in 1 88M. Some 
money had been expended by the .Executive on the plea of 
emergency. IVliat Avas it ? Let ns enumerate the ca.sc.s 
for the better comprehension of the I'oatler. A sen'oen wall 
was required for a w'oraeii’s latrine at Bycnlla, — wu.s tli.-it a 
case of emergency ? A boundary wall which hail fallen 
near the Jewish synagogue needed to be rebuilt. W'here 
came in tbo urgency ?• A pavement to drain away waste 
water after cleaning a fire engine was sujqio.sod to be neec.s- 
sary. M^here was the pressing necessity ? A little roofing 
to a. stable was needed, a Police Commissioner ^v•a^ltl■d some 
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Venetians I'oi- his windows, and a vea-andah was supposed 
to be necessary for a police guardroom. All these were 
deemed to be urgent works. Moneys were paid and the 
emergency-struck Commissioner afterward.^ came before 
the Corporation to ratify the expenditure. The reader 
will see, from the instances quoted, how the provision ob- 
jected to was liable to be abused. But if experience showed 
that such had been the abuse of power by an executive iu 
sm.all matters, what was there to prevent similar abuse m 
large matters involving not a few hundred but thousiinds 
of rupees, if not lakhs ? On this Mr. Mehta observed as 
follows; — “I think this shows that such a power i.s liable to 
be abu-sad for irregular action.” We may add that abuses 
of their power are not uncommon even now and so far 
Mr. Mehta’s contention serves to be amply vindicated. 
The next objection was talceu to the position of the 
Commissioner in tire Corporation. A majority of the 
Select Committee had naively contrived to present 
the Coi’poi’ation with a hydrahe.aded monster. “ They 
gave power.s in clause (c) of section 43 bj' which the 
Commissioner was made into a wonderful embodiment 
of 72 members rolled up into one. Ho could jump 
up immediately every time that a member sat down, 
to answer him and correct him.” What a nuisance, to be 
sure. And what a mockcwy of local .self-govornnient ! The 
Honourable Councillor could not tolerate such a dangerous- 
ly objectionable clause. “Seriously, my Lord,” he observ- 
ed, “those who have any experience of nian.aging meeting.s 
know that sucli a privilege would be subversive of all 
order and discipline, and such a Commissioner would be an 
intolerable nuisance,” HappUy the threatened nuisance 
was eventually averted. 

Next came the provision for a Deputy Municipal Com- 
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conferred by tlie section, cast aside the Uoriiorntioa and set 
himself up as tlie sole tax-gatherer-general '{■ That would 
be a most arbiti ary exercise of power and likely to bo 
fraught with the greatest evil to the ratepayers. Hut cun 
it be averred that it was judicious and fid visiible to allow 
such a clause to remain, so that there might one day arise 
the contingency of a headstrong and self-willed Ooniini.s- 
.sioner to override the Corporation and create the gre.atest 
discontent, if not constornation, among the citizens ^ Yet, 
in reality, this might happen were the proviso allowed to 
stand. This, indeed, hit at the real danger involved. In 
fact, the section ivns c.alcnlated to nullify the re.st of the 
constitution of the Corporation by a single move of aii ir- 
responsible autocrat. Again, ex^ierionco hud not pointed 
out that such a provision was at all m'cessary. Tho Corpo- 
ration corisi.sted of a body of men endowed with practical 
common sen.sc. Such a, body would bo the last to refuse 
to ratify the acts of a Comuiis,sioner in a case of real eiuor- 
gcncy. The good sense of the Corporation .should alway.s 
be relied upon, but it ivas dangerous to tho constitution 
itself to allow such a provision to stand at all in tlni Bill, 
liable as it was to extraordinary abuse. Mr. Mehta cited 
a .striking instance which had occurred in 188 ;!. Some 
money had been expended by the Executive on tho plea of 
emergency. What was it ? Let us enumerate the cases 
for the belter comprehension of the reader. A screen wall 
was I’equired, for a women’s latrine at Byculla, — was that a 
case of etnergoncy ; A boundary wall which had fallon 
near the Jewish synagogue needed to be rebuilt. Where 
camo in the ui-gency ? A pavement to <h'ain away w^aste 
water after cleaning a fire engine wassuppo.s(id to bo neces- 
sary. Where was the pressing necessity ? A little roofing 
to a stable w.as needed, a Police Oonin>i.s.sionQr wanted .soviuj 
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Venetians for- hi.s windows, and a verandah was snjjposed 
to be necessary for a, police guardroom. All the.se were 
deemed to be urgent works. Moneys were p.aid and the 
emergency-struck Oomnii-ssioner afterward.s came before 
the Corporation to ratify the expenditure. The reader 
will see, from the in.stanees cpioted, how the provision ob- 
jected to was liable to be abased. But if experience showed 
that such had beeir the abuse of power by an executive iir 
small matters, what was there to prevent similar abuse in 
large matters involving not a few hundred but thoustruds 
of rupees, if not lakhs ? On this Mr. Mehta observed as 
follows;- — “I think this shows that such a power is liable to 
beabused for irregular action.” We may add that abuses 
of their power are not uncommon even now and so far 
Mr. Mehta’s contention serves to be amply vindicated. 
The next objection was taken to the position of the 
Commissioner in the Corpoi-ation. A majority of the 
Select Committee had naively contrived to i^resenfc 
the Corporation with a hych-ahe.aded monster, “ They 
gave powers in clause (c) of section 43 by which the 
Commissioner was made into a wonderful embodiment 
of 72 members rolled up into one. He could jump 
up immediiitely every time tliat a member sat down, 
to answer him and correct him.” What a nuisance, to be 
sure. And what a mockery of local .self-government I The 
Honourable} Councillor could not tolerate such a dangerous- 
ly objectionable ehuise. “ Seriously, my Lord,” he observ- 
ed, “ those wlio have euiy experience of managiug meeting, s 
know that such a privilege would be subversive of all 
order and discipline, a.nd such a Commissioner would be an 
intolerable nuisance.” Happily the threiitened nuisance 
was eventually averted. 

Next came the provi.sion for a Heputy Municipal Com- 


missionfir. Mr. Mehta’s remarks on this point are import- 
ant enough to be quoted in full, e.specially having regard 
to the fact that more than one attomirt has been made 
since 1888, to have a permanent Deputy Commissioner. 
Of course, the plague demanded an assistant ; but even 
then the mftjoj’ity of the Corporation thought this unneces- 
sary, as the required assistance could have been rendered 
by some competent medical officer. “ I object most stre- 
nuously,” Mr. Mehta said, “to the portion of the Bill 
creating a Deputy Commissioner. It utterly mars the 
integrity of the constitutional scheme which renders the 
Commissioner the sole Executive Officer, for the purpose of 
attaching to him sole and undivided responsibility. If it 
is made out that there is more work thrown on the Com-, 
missvoner than he can attend to, the remedy is to give him 
the neoeasai’y assistance in whatever Departments he may 
require it. The creation of a Deputy Oommis.sioner would 
be only destructive of his proper position and responsibi- 
lity in the constitutional scheme.” Eventually, the official 
majority being too strong in their resistance to the omis- 
sion of the section from the Bill, a compromise was agreed 
to whereby the power of appointing a Deputy was left en- 
tirely with the Government, subject to the approval of 
Corporation. 

Before concluding his observations Mr. Mehta took 
care to refer to the criticism made by Mr. ISlaylor on the 
throwing out bodily, by the Gorporat on, from the draft 
enactment, all provision.s for executive work by divers 
Managing Committees. He remarked, “ It is said that the 
proposal was rejected because the eitixens of Bombay wore 
diffident as to their capacity for real local self-government. 
Such is not the reason, however. I have been connected 
with the disetrssion. of this question ever since 1871, In 
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the public discussion of tluit time, the reformers asked • for 
an Executive Town Council. I then ventured to point out 
that such a remedy would be worse thiin the disease in a 
a paper I read on the Municipal reform question of 1871. 
The matter was again discussed in 1884, by the Ooipora- 
tion, and again when the first ilraft of the Bill was sent to 
it by Government. I took an active part in the discus- 
sions on both occasions, and the proposal I have, referred 
to was rejected, not because wo are diffident as to capacity 
■for real local self-government, but, because it was held that 
real local self-government did not consist in the direct 
exercise of executive powers by the Corporation, by them- 
selve.s or by Committees. It is now five years since the 
'Corporation embarked on the enterprise of obtaining a 
farther extension and strengthening of their free Mitniei- 
pal institutions. They were ■vv^ell justifieil in their ambi- 
tion, for it is now a matter of history that it was their 
success that suggested and secured for the whole of India 
the remarkable development of loe,al self-government that 
was inaugurated in the time of the late Viceroy. They 
appointed Committees, they worked hard at it themselves, 
and they sent up repre-sentations to Government. At one 
time matters looked lather gloomy. It .seemed as if they 
were destined to look as foolish as the discontented frogs 
in the fable who went to pi’ay to the gods for something 
better than iiing Log. But the alarm was only momen- 
tary, and such fears are now altogether dis.sipatcd. With 
the Bill in its amended form the citizens of Bombay will 
have good reason to be thankful for a metmure which will 
embody provisions for further extending and strengthen- 
ing these Municipal institutions, as wisely and liberally 
■conceded.” 



CHAPTER ].XV. 


MR, vonra.® ADA-M SUPPOU'i'S UrB. MEim,. 

^I^HE noxfc spoakex’ wa,s Mr. (now Sir Frfuik Foi'bes)' 
^ Adn.m, five times Ohairmnn of the Chamber of Coin- 
merco, and the occupant of the same position a few years 
ago at Manchester. Mr. Adam followed the same line of 
argument of the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta, who had preceded 
him. He had not the privilege of being at any time a 
member of the Corporation but he neverthele.s.s took the 
keenest intere.st in municipal aflairs as disclo.sod in muni- 
cipal <l0bates reported by the Press. He had also the 
advn.ntage of conversations from time to time with mem- 
bers closely interested in the municipal management of 
Bombay. He did not agree with those who simply ran 
down the civic body as a talking machine — a cant, specially 
invented by the Anglo-Indian to belittle all organisations 
Imving Inc.al .self-government for their object. Though 
this cant has been exploded over and over .again, we 
notice, however, that it is persistently revived with a 
motive which it is perhap.s better not to allude to or des- 
cribe. The [Lon’ble Mr. Forbes Adam thought that there' 
was “ certainly not more t dicing than what take.s place in 
most other deliberative assemblies.” Agreeing with tlie 
Hon’blo Mr. Mehta, he bog-an his observations by at (xnce 
declaring that the Bill .a..s first introduced was “ decidedly 
a retrograde measure.” Though the Select Committee 
had tinkered it up fairly enough, he was inclined to joiti 
in the observations of the Ady.ocato-Genertd that that body 



was I’jitlior halting iu its improvements. As to the Com- 
iiQitt60.s, origiiiiiUy proposed, ho confessed ho was first in 
their favour as the best moans of educating the Oorpota.- 
tiori. But as he l>egfin to sound opinions pj-o and con on 
the subject, he had to admit the force of tho.sc who dis- 
tinctly 1‘ejected the pi'opos.al. HLs reason, !ind a very 
strong one, may be given in his own words. “It is 
evident that a Commissionei’, sitting permanently as 
Ohairman on each Committee, would have exercised a too 
preponderating iiiHuence ; there would have been a mixing 
of admini.strative and executive functions ; the Oommis- 
siouor would have exercised a greater power than it would 
be wise to 2>ls.ce in one man’s hands.” 

Going into the constitutional ^mi't of the Bill, Mr. 
Adam remarked that though the principle of the Bill was 
to make the Corporation the supreme governing authodty, 
many of its sections did not bear this out. “It seems to 
me,” he remarked, “ to be now neither fish, flesh, nor 
fowl.” It was every way possible to amend the retrograde 
bill so as to preserve the great principle “ consistently 
throughout •(vithout nmiiing the chmgei- of in tuiy way in- 
terfering with the Commissioner in the unfettered per- 
formance of his executive duties. Following Mr. Mehta, 
Mr, Adam did not .see the necessity of putting the power 
of the Cor])oration into the hands of the Oomnii.ssioner iu 
ca.se.s of emorgeniiy. He thought tlie jjower wa.s tremend- 
ous. “ 1 cannot conceive,” said he, “ any case arising thixt 
would justify such a transfer of power. And there is 
grcjat danger of abu.se.” Next he agreed tliat the Commis- 
sioner should not have pei’mission to speak as often as 
he chose during debate.s. Neither ought he to be allowed 
to move Resolutions. Further, he objected to the Com- 
missioner being made aa. &e-o£icio member of the Port 


Trust. It is useful to recall Mr. Adam’s words on this 
point, specially as the Government in their wisdom have 
also made that functionary an ex- qffktio memhev of the 
improvement Trust, where as we observed the other day, 
the danger in practice arises of a conflict of opinion 
between himself and the Miinicip.al Corporation. Mr. 
Adam said “ No one will pretend to say that the duties 
that fall on members of the Legislative Council are arduous 
or such that break down a man’s health. This is certainly 
no reflection on the Council. But .still, great stress has 
been laid on bis labours as Commissioner, and why should 
they be added to? . . It may be an advantage to the 

Port Tru.stees to have among them a gentleman of the 
ability and talents of a Commissioner, but what is the 
benefit to the Municipality ?” Well may members of the 
Corporation repent Mr. Adam’s question even to-day, 
Speaking agahi from the non-olfioial side, Mr. Adam 
thought it right that the power of producing important 
papers should rest entirely with the Corporation ; next he 
had something very pertinent to .say touching the im- 
portance of allowing the Executive Engineer to give out 
his independent opinion on occasions when the Corpora- 
tion called for it. We have that practice now. But Coun- 
cillors of to-day must try to realise the .strong official 
•opposition oflbred at the time, 'with such a masterful 
autocra,t as Sir Charles Ollivant presiding over municipal 
affairs. Mr, Adam again, speaking on the popular aide, 
made one or two pertinent observations which it would 
not be amiss to reproduce ■ in this place. “ I can imagine 
a ease in which the Municipal Commissioner wishes a cer- 
tain work done in a certain way by the Executive Engi- 
neer ; but the latter, holding contrary views iis to the 
manner in which it should be carried out, might not be able 
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to reach the ears of the Corporation, who if they wei'e 
acqnain tori with both sides of the question^ might favour 
the opinion of the Engineer. Therefore, making due 
provision for constituting the Commissioner the head, it 
would be wise to have some means by which the Engineer 
could have power to aioproach the Corporation when he 
desired to do so. The Health Officer has that power, and 
1 never heard that it worked badly.” 

On budget matters, too, Mr. Forbes Adam had some 
sage suggestions to make. He was of opinion that all un- 
expended balances should lapse at the end of the year and 
be dealt with in the new budget. Ag-qin, he was of 
opinion that transfers above Rs. 500 from one budget head 
to another should not be made without the .sanction of 
the Corporation. Then as to the controller of finance, he 
agi’eed with the opinion publicly expressed by representa-* 
tive men and bodies that ho should be independent of the 
gentleman whose accounts he controlled. But, as we have 
already observed, this municipal pill was found too bitter 
by the official majority to be swallowed. But every year’s 
growing experience informs the Corporation that it is the 
one reform in municipal finance which should be insisted 
upon when the next occasion for amending the Act offers 
itself. Finally, replying to the interested official Ca.s- 
sandras of the day, who conjured the vista of the Munici- 
pal Corporation going to the dogs with the Act as moulded 
in the way the Corporation insisted txpon, Mr. Forbes' 
Adam had something pertinent to rejoin. “ I have hoard 
it said that, if the Bill be pxssed, amended in consonance 
with the views of the Corporation, the municipal affixirs of 
Bombay will not bo properly managed, that things will 
remain at a standstill. I take leave to doubt this, I 
think any one who has watched the conduct of municipal 
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to reach the ears of the Coi'poration, who if they were- 
acquainted with both sides of the quastion, might favour 
the opinion of the Engineer. Therefore, making due 
provi.sion for constituting the Commissioner the head, it 
would be wise to have some means by which the Engineer 
could have power to approach the Corporation when he 
de.sired to do so. The Health Officer has that power, and 
I never heard that it worked badly.” , 

On budget matters, too, Mr. Forbes Adam had some 
sage suggestions to make. He was . of opinion that all un- 
expended balances should lapse at the end of the year and 
be dealt with in the new budget. Again, ho was of 
opinion that transfers above Bs. 600 from one budget head 
to another should not be made without the sanction of 
the Corporation. Then as to the controller of finance, he 
agreed with the opinion publicly expre.ssed by representa- 
tive men and bodies that he should be independent of the 
gentleman whose accounts he controlled. But, as we have 
already observed, this municipal pill was found too bitter 
by the official majority to be swallowed. But every year’s 
growing experience informs the Corporation that it is the 
one reform in municipal finance which should be insisted 
upon when the next occasion for amending the Act offers 
itself. Finally, replying to the interested official Oas- 
sandras of the day, who conjured the vista of ; the Munici- 
pal Corporation going to the dogs with the Act as moulded 
in the way the Corporation insisted upon, Mr. Forbes 
Adam had soinothing pertinent to rejoin. “ I have heard 
it said that, if the Bill be passed, amended in consonance 
with the views of the Corporation, the municipal affairs of 
Bombay will not he properly managed, that things will 
remain at a standstilL I take leave to doubt this. I 
think any one who has watched the conduct of municipal 
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iittairs in J3ombay during the past ten yeiirs um.st h.we 
been exceedingly pleased with the steadily increasing busi- 
nes.s capacity shewn by the members of the Corporation. I 
think that they show greater accuracy in debate, that 
tlehate.s fire less prolonged than formerly, that membera 
are capable of initiating and giving effect to large schemes 
of improvement.” The same may be .said of the Corpora- 
tion now. Mr. Forbes Adam has ttu’ned out a truer 
prophet than the oflieial Cassandras of the day. Our only 
regret is that a .small band of misguided members, coii- 
.sumed with conceit and breezy notoriety now and ag.sin 
needlessly give a rude .shock to the dignity of debate .incl 
needlessly prolong inconsequential talk. Happily the Bill 
■was passed in conformity, with the views of the re- 
jiresentatives of the rate-payer.s. It is certain, in the words 
of Mr. Adam, to “ remain for many years to come a monu- 
ment of wise and liberal and fai’-seeinff Iegi.slature." The 
prophesy of that f;ir-.siglited Councillor has been magnifi- 
cantly realised during a ijuarter of century that the act 
has woi'ked. 


TITE ADVOCATE-OENERAl’s CRII’ICISM. 


T he Hoiioimible the Atlvocate-General, who followed 
Mr. Naylor, fully appreciated the arduous labours 
Avhich had devolved on the latter in drafting the ponderous 
Municipal Bill of immen.se complexity. He observed that 
there would not have been found ten in the profession even 
in England who would have ventured to undertake to draft 
it. All the .same, the Bill, even as extensively niodified 
by the Select Committee, was not free from an imperfec- 
tion, .specially in I'egai’d to the distribution of the powers 
of the triangular authorities constituted under the draft 
Bill. He was not surprised, therefore, that there was a 
string of amendments on the .subject. A.s prepared, the 
measure was of a halting character .and liable to cause fric- 
tion which .should be avoided .at all hazai’ds. The division 
of powers, in Mr. Latharu’s opinion, was not completely 
■cari’ied out on the principle laid down by the Committee 
itself. He observed Considering the immense com idex- 
ity of the mea.siu’e, it would be crediting any man vsith 
superhuman powers to assume that the distribution of 
powers made by him could obtain unqualified assent from 
all parties interested. It is too .sanguine to suppose that 
tlie distribution made by this Council will do it; but I hope 
we .shall go along towai-ds it, and that by the time the Bill 
loaves the Council the various functionaries will have those 
powers allotted to them, which the 51st section of the 
Repoi’t of the Select Committee suggests they .should havoi 
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It was evident from the above remarks of the Advocate- 
General how much more remained to be moulded in har- 
mony with popular opinion with regard to the Bill even as 
licked into a rational shape by the Select Domini ttee. 
Public opinion was not comiiletely ssitisfied. That opinion 
found its reflex influence in the deliberations of the Corpo- 
ration. "We ha.ve already expatiated on the temper and 
mood in which that body criticised the Select Committee’s 
measure and the spirit in which it demanded remodelling 
or expunging many a section which ■was deemed to be 
objectionable. 

Mr. Latham then made some further observations 
which, w’e think, are of some importance to bo recalled 
here. Firstly, on the subject of the constitution, he did 
not at all like the supeiior administrative body being desig- 
nated the Town Council as was suggested in the draft of 
the Select Committee. “ I purpose moving,” said he, “and 
in this I shall have the support of ever3diody in Bombay, 
whether European or Hative, with whom I have conversed 
on the subject, that instead of styling the Municipal body 
the Town Council, it shall be called the Corporation. I 
am in favour of calling the Town -Ooimcil the Standing 
Committee of the Corporation.” Tliat change of designa- 
tion, a.s the Advocate-General rightly observed, emphasised 
an important constitutional point, Mr. Latham was so- 
far radically inclined in the matter of local self-Government. 
in Bomba.y that he proposed oven a change in the de-sig- 
nation of the chief presiding authority at the Corporation. 
True to his English instincts, he wished to bring into pro- 
minence what he thought to be the proper pos.sition of that 
functionary. Mr. Latham said, “I propose to re, store the 
old name of Mayor instead of that of either Chairman or 
JProsident. It existed in this city many years before 


either President or Chairman -were ever dreamt of, and 
this would bring the nomenclature into unison with that 
prevailing not only in England but on the Continent of 
Europe.” But this was more than the Indian bureaucracy 
could tolerate. To have an im2}ermm in was so 

repugnant to the autocratic instincts of the distinguished 
service ,• to have .a Lord President of the Executive Conn- 
cil and a Lord Mayor was indeed an impertinence and 
ought not to be tolerated. Why, that would necessitate a 
new table of pi’ecedence and all the re.st of it. But in India 
there wa.s only one aristocracy, the aristocracy of the Civil 
Service, and it could not tolerate near its tbi’one, so ex- 
clusive and so lofty, another, whose chief may be desig- 
nated the Lord Mayor of Bombay. So that the Advocate- 
General had eventually to give up that designation. But 
though the first Municipality in India cannot boast of 
calling its Chairman Mayor, we do not see what is there to 
prevent the President being clothed in the pageantry of a 
Lord Mayor. Every large Municipality in England has its 
Mayor who is invested with the insignia of his office and 
authority. Since the new Borough Councils have come 
into existence, there has- been a healthy rivalry in different 
Borough Municipalities as to the robes of office and other 
symbols of mayoralt3'. And there have not been wanting 
benevolent eitizons, who take pride in their civic affairs,, 
to present an artistic mft.ee to add to the ponip and dignity 
of the Mayor on important State occasions. Why should 
Urhs Prima in Indis be behind in such matters ? 

But to proceed with Mr. Latham’s second batch of 
amendments. These were to be moved with the object of 
effectuating the distinctions which the Select Committee 
had drawn as to the assignation of powers and to correct 
the assignation when not in accordance with that principle. 
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THE ADVOCATE GESTEEAD’s CKITICTSM. 


*Iiiei’e was a third class of amendments which had reference 
to tlie interest of the general body of citizens. They relat- 
ed to matters of law---th6 harsh way in which certain 
provisions were worked and the manner in which private 
intereste of private persons had been .sacrificed without any 
corresponding advantage to the Municipality. Mr. Latliaro. 
was exceedingly strong on the subject, no doubt owing to 
certain Municipal matters having been forced on his atten- 
tion by what he himself had seen in the High Court. Ho 
observed that “ the excessive powers given have frequently 
led the Municipality into disastrous litigation, and the 
High Court has had to correct its errors in the exercise of 
the two exten.sive powers under the existing Acts.’’ 
Though we are free to confess that his advocacy, combined 
with that of Mr, Telang and Mr. Mehta, was greatly 
trumental in curbing the excessive powers referred to, 
there still remain many more which do act most harshly 
and oppre.ssively, which, it is to be devoutly hoped, will be 
withdrawn when the present Act again eome.s to be modifi.ed. 
It is yet true that hardly a year passes by without some 
Etigation in the High Court against the high-handedness 
of the Municipal Executive in which that entity is some 
times severely criticised. It leads later on to striistures 
of a tredchant chai’acter in the Corporation on such 
snproper high-handedness. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


THE DEBATE ON “ HJIGENCY ” CLAUSES. 

Hoiiotirable Mx‘. West, then recently made a 
£ member of Lord Beay’s Government, \va.s of opinion 
that the Bill wotild afford the citizens of Bombay a better 
means of transacting public business and give them a 
greater interest in Municipal affairs than they had taken 
hitherto. He was willing to recognise the general principle 
of the Bill. According to it, ob.sei’vecl Mr. West, “ the 
legislative and initiative force of the constitution” was 
centred chiefly in the Municipality. “ It is they who are to 
organise the policy of the city, but the executive power 
jis to be vested in, and exercised by, the Municipal Com* 
missioner.” Sir Baymond, however, apprehended that in 
(Practice there would likely be a conflict of the authorities. 
No amount of legislation could anticipate the contingen- 
cies of the future. Conflict is inevitable. On the whole, 
/however, he thought that the measure, when passed into 
law, would be “an honour to the very able and distin- 
guished gentleman" who had prepared it. 

The Council then proceeded with the second reading of 
the Bill in detail. This was a formidable task, there being a 
.large number of amendments put forward by the leading 
inon-ofticial members. At first there was some historical 
.disquisition from Mr. Naylor on the retention of the 
word “ Council” insstead of the old word “ Corporation” for 
the assembly consisting of 72 elected and nominated 
citizens. Mr. Mehta him.self had, in the Select Coramit- 
.tee, agreed to the new word as a matter of compromise, in. 
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ol’dej.' to reclmsten the old Town Council as the “ Stand- 
ing Oomnciittee" in future. It is interesting to note here 
why the Hon’ble gentleman insisted upon the ch.'inge of 
appellation. He observed that he had always entertained 
“ a strong objection to that body being called by its present 
name,” It was not only inappropriate but suggestive of 
an altogether misleading connotation for practical pur- 
poses, Should the eh.ange remain undisturbed, then he 
was in favour of the larger body being called the Munici- 
pal Corporation and not the Municipal Council as suggest- 
ed by Mr. Naylor. The Corporation was the name by 
which the Bomba}' Municipality was known for many a 
year, and it was also the name which was cherished by its 
members and the citizens at large with some pride, Some 
further parley ensued on the subject. Practically, there 
was nothing in a name, and the President, with lus pmc- 
tioal common sense, advised that it was preferable to 
adhere to names by which public bodies were long desig- 
nated, It was undesirable to disturb the “ titular con- 
tinuity” of an institution which had given s.atif5faotion to 
the public. So we have now the Corporation, as the 
superior administrative body, the Standing Committee as 
its delegated body to perform certain specific functions, 
and the Councillors, that is, the members composing the 
Corporation. Some members, however, even after well-nigh 
twenty-five years, loill call their colleagues “ Corporators," 
a word which certainly is not pleasant to pronounce or to 
hear.. 

Another unimportant matter which was discussed had 
reference to the Police Commissioner. Should he remain 
{IS a member of the Corporation ? This was a question 
the legality of which had been raised in the .old Corpoi’a- 
tioi^ hut not quite settled. The Select Committee, how- 


-ever, was unanimously of opinion that the Police Commis- 
sionev should be eligible for membership. Mr. Mehta 
urged a strong point in support of this by observing that 
it was a fact that a Police Commissioner became more 
amenable to the influence of the Corporation by being a 
member of that body than otherwise. 

In the amended Bill it was enjoined that there should 
be at least five meetings of the Corporation in a year. Mr, 
Mehta asked that the woifi five might be left out. For 
years past the work of the Corporation, had increased so 
largely that a meeting once a week had become the rule. 
It would be I’ight and proper, therefore that the provision 
in the section should be nearer the fact. It was agreed 
that there should he one ordinary meeting per month. 

Then came the cpiestion of urgency meetings. As the 
-clause stood it empowered a meeting to be called on the 
requisition of four members of the Standing Committee 
practically without any notice at all. Mr. Mehta objected 
to this kind of notice where the time allowed to call an 
ui’geney meeting was almost next to nothing. He ob- 
served : “ llemcmhering the character of the business to 

he transacted by the Corporation, I can hardly conceive 
any business of such urgency that it cannot afford to wait 
for a period of seven days ; and it must not be forgotten 
that the .President is erapowei’ed to call spedid meetings 
whenever he thinks fit.” The need for urgency would 
arise on rare occasions, and it was unde-sirable to introduce 
the clause, as it was liable to be misused for snatching re- 
solutions without sufficient deliberation. We know that 
casuistry enables even honest- minded people to permit 
themselves to indulge in irregular action, when they take 
a prejudiced or exaggerated view of the importance of 
some matter. He wished that the section relating to 
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urgency meetings should be struck out as likely to do more 
harm than good. On the other hand, Mr. N.aylor 'w.'is 
strongly for its retention, urging that it was essential with 
a view to facilitating the disposal of busine.ss and to enable 
the Corporation to cope with every emergency as it arises. 
The Ad^mcate-General pointed out how the Corporation 
itself, on its representation to the Legislatiu’e, expressed 
its dislike to such meetings. He could not conceive of 
any emergency arising where business could not be tran 
sacted after giving full seven days’ notice. Eventually it 
Tvas agreed to give three clear day.s’ notice. 

Mr. Mehta had still stronger objections to another sec- 
tion in which the Standing Committee and the Commis- 
sioner were empowered to bring forward urgent business 
at a meeting without any notice whatever. He urged a 
strong reason for its omission. “ It is not unlikely" said' 
he “ that the composition of a particular meeting as being 
favourable to a certain view may become an important 
element in Judging whether a particular matter was of an 
urgent character or not. Even honest people allow them- 
selves to be led away by sophistry on occasions. It is not 
fair to the Commissioner to place him in a position of such 
temptation.” Mr. Naylor suggested the compromise that 
no urgent business shall be brought forward unless three- 
foui-ths of the members present at the time assent to it.s 
being brought forward. But Mr. Mehta persisted in 
having no clause at all. Thereupon the President inter- 
vened, observing that “ Government was quite prepared to 
trust the members of the Corporation, whatever be the 
number of members present, and are not prepared to 
believe that they will steal a march on their ab,s6nt and, 
perhaps, better informed colleagues.” Mr. Telang pointed 
out that the Ooiporation itself objected to the clause under 


discussion. There was a division on it. Mr. Mehta, Mr. 
Teiang and Mr. Adam voted in favour of expunging the 
objected clause. But the Noes were in the majority, in- 
cluding his Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, who' 
was then a member of the Legislative Council, and the 
Noes had it their own way and that is why “ urgency” ia 
so often asked for now-a-days. It is, however, satisfactory 
to note that the Corporation has sometimes exercised wise 
discretion in refusing to grant urgency. Of late the fre- 
quency of this “ Urgency ” has been received with the 
greatest disfavour by independent councillors. 


CHAPTER LXVIll. 


SATISFACTORY AMENDMENT OP A MOST MISCHIEVOUS ClAUSB, 
NAMELY TO ALLOW THE COMMISSIONER TO SPEAK AT THE 
CORPORATION AS MANY TIMES AS HE WISHED. 

next important constitutional points on wliich 
j[ tlie Honourable Mr. Mehta was keen and on wliich 
he had given notice of amendment, had reference to the 
alteration which was made in the Bill about the status of the 
Municipal Commissioner. In the Act of 1872 that offi- 
cial was not the privileged person that the new Bill had con- 
trived to make him out — Sir Oracle who was to interpose 
his great authority whenever he liked so as to advance or 
obstruct a matter about which he was either biassed or pre- 
judiced, and to .speak as often as he liked by way of expla- 
nation, thus reducing to nought the actually superior ad- 
ministrative body. In fact, while in one direction they 
tried to make out the Corporation as the highest authority, 
they contrived j in a most naive fashion in another direction, 
to set up over its head the Oommia.sioner, thus neutralising 
the privileges of the Corporation — a condition of things 
which no self-respecting and independent body of citiKens 
could tolerate. There was considerable feeling, if not indig- 
nation, on the subject. But Lord Reay was a practical states- 
man and anticipating strenuous resistance to this head, he 
wisely inspired Mr. West to put forward an amendment. It 
was to this effect ; that in section 37, clause («), line 275, 
the following words be inserted after the word “ Councillor,” 
viz., “ and witli the consent of a majority of the Council 


lors present, ascertained by a show of hands, without dis- 
cussion, may at any time make an explanation or statement 
of facts.” Mr. West observed that the clause is obviously 
one which goes to the very centre of ' the constitutional 
principle.s of this Bill, and is of great importance to the 
CJorporation, the Commissioner and the public at largOi 
“ Your Excellency,” said he, “ has considered this matter 
very carefully, and it has appeared to your Excellency in 
Council that although on many occasions it may be desir- 
able that the Commissioner should have an opportunity of 
■disclosing to the Corporation the real and existing state of 
facts when there has been some illusory statement, or at 
least an erroneous statement put before them, by somebody 
in possession of half a truth relating to public matters con- 
cerning the Corporation, yet it appears undesirable, on full 
consideration, that he should have the right to interpose 
his voice as often as he pleases, even in correcting facts, 
but it is considered quite safe to leave it to the discre- 
tion of the Council itself, whether or not those facts shall 
be stated. In constitutional countries, on the Continent 
■chiedy, a minister in charge of any particular matter, par- 
ticularly matters of finance or iidministration leading into 
a discussion of infinite detail, has a right, at any period of 
the debate, to get up and put up the house right on any 
matter on which ho considers it has been misinformed, so 
that there was a good analogy on which the section, as it 
stood, could be based.” Mr. West, while endeavouring to 
offer an apology on behalf of the framer of the section which 
he was going to amend, very clearly defined the only ocea- 
sion.s on which a Commissioner could be allowed to speak 
.and exphdn matters to the Corporation. But both he and 
the President deemed it unwise and antitgonistic to all con- 
-stitutional principles to pass into law a section which would 
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empoweraCommissioner to interpose and obstruct the smooth 
working of the Corporation at his own sweet ivill. Such a 
power would have been tantamount to making the Com- 
missioner an irresponsible and unmitigated despot ; ivith 
every probability of doing mischief which might prove far- 
A’eaching in its effects. Mr, West thought the analogy 
could not be justified, audit was absolutely essential for 
the harmonious working of the superior administrative 
authority and the executive head that so large a power- 
ought not to be allowed to a single man. Onty, as he pro- 
perly observed, “ the Commissioner should have an oppor- 
tunity of making any explanation of facts, though he should 
not be in a position to force his explanation upon the 
Corporation, which might come at the heat of the moment 
and plunge the body into personal dissensions — sometimes 
rather warm dissensions. There is this consideration, that if 
the Commissioner does not get up and happens to run counter,, 
in many ways, to the general feeling of the Council on any 
point, although he has a right to speak, the members have 
an equal right not to listen, and they mey exercise it.. 
Thus, instead of any good, it may possibly lead to an in- 
crease of imtation between the two constituents that the 
Council represents.” It will be acknowledged that Mr. 
West had not only correctly gauged the feeling of the citi- 
zens, but anticipated the immense mischief the retention of 
the clause, as originally framed, might cx-eate in practice. 
His interpretation was perfectly correct. By all means, he- 
said; “Give the Commissioner an opportunity, with the assent 
of the Corporation, of laying statements of facts before 
them, but he should have no authority to force his opinions 
upon them under the guise of supplying deficiencies or cor- 
recting facts.” 

The Hon'ble Mr. Mehta observed that Mr. West’s amend- 
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ment substantially met the object he had in view in giving 
notice of his amendments to the clauses referred to, as he 
thought that it would restore the position of the Connnis- 
sioner to what it was under section 43 of the old Act. He 
had “ no objection to the limited power of giving an ex- 
planation” as pi’oposed by Mr. West. Htill he was not 
quite satisfied. He hesitated whether even this privilege 
to apeak ought not to be properly embodied in the by-laws 
under the Act than in the body of the Act itself. Mr. 
West explained that the point raised by his honoui’.able 
colleague had not escaped him. But he urged that if in 
the Act “ you make due allowance for the Commissioner 
coming forward to speak in the Council, an objection might 
be made that you are going beyond the terms of the Act 
in allowing a stranger to .speak. You might just as well 
make a rule that any one who keeps a shop in Rampart 
Row shall be permitted to speak.” Mr. Mehta was, after ■ 
this explanation satisfied with the amendment, which was, 
of coiuse, carried, and thus a most mischievous clause was 
shorn of all the potent elements of mischief with which it 
was rife, and the victory of the constitutionalists was so far 
complete. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 


ESC'EEDIN^GLY INSTmTOXira DISCUSSION ON THE INEXPEDIENCY 
OF ANY DEPUTY MUNICIPAL OOMMI,SSIONBE, 

^r\HE Hon’ble the Advocate-General was greatly enar 
jL moured of the idea of raising the Presidentship of 
the Corporation to the dignity of Mayoralty. But it was 
evident from the discussion which followed that it found 
little enthusiastic support from the rest of his colleagues. 
We may pass over the discussion, which has now only an 
antiquarian interest. Suffice it to say, that the amendment 
of the Advocate-General was negatived. That functionary 
next endeavoured to move that the President of the Corpo- 
ration .should also be Chairman of the Standing Committee, 
and as he never was in the Corporation, it is not surprising 
he was unable to perceive the inconvenience of the arrange- 
ment in practice. Mr, Naylor said no advantage would 
arise from bis being an ex-ojicio Chairman. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Mehta observed that while he was in favour of empha- 
sising as much as possible the position of the Standing 
Committee, it was not clear to him on what grounds the 
course proposed by the Advocate-General was deemed desir- 
able. The functions and qualifications of the Chairman of 
the Corporation and of those of the Standing Committee 
were very different. Mr, Telang sympathised with the 
Advocate-General’s desire to minimise friction between the 
two bodies. But there were weighty considerations on the 
other side. “ I think the practice, which obtained some 
years ago and has been recently revived, is a very good one 
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—that the Chairman of the Town Council should intro- 
duce in the Corporation the proposals of the Town Council, 
and specially those relating to the Budget. This practice 
will have to be discontinued if the Chairman of the two 
bodies is one and the same person, because the Chairman 
of the Corporation does not ordinarily take part in debates, 
which also, I think, is a very proper rule.” Agreeing with 
the “ practical experience ” of the members of the Corpora- 
tion, the Advocate-General withdrew the amendment. 

Considera,ble discussion of a prolonged but most ins- 
tructive character ensued, at the sitting of 10th March, 
1888, on the amendment of Mr. Mehta, with regard to 
the creation of the po.st of Deputy Municipal Commissioner 
in sections 56 and 57 of the Bill. Tlrnt gentleman’s amend- 
ment was to the effect that all references to a Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner should be omitted from every part 
of the measure. He had fears that, though section 56 was 
in its nature of an empowering character, it would not be 
long before that poiver would be put into motion. The 
burden of proving the necessity of having such a function- 
ary lies with those who are in favour of it. To give the 
Commissioner a permanent Deputy was, in Mr. Mehta’s 
opinion, a novel proceeding, “utterly unknown to our 
Munieipal law.” He was not satisfied with the reasons 
advanced to justify the creation of this newofiice, When- 
ever this subject was brought before the Corporation, that, 
body fought shy of it and rojeotod it by overwhelming 
majorities. The sole reason given w.as that the Commis- 
sioner was being daily overworked. That functionary had 
to groan under the so-called excessive work he had to dis- 
charge, Over and over again, it was asked, what might be 
those peculiar and oppressive burdens under which he was 
bent down. “ But,” continued Mr. Mehta, “ beyond vague. 
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and general assurances, no detailed evidence of it has up to 
the present moment been produced." Even assuming that 
the work was giDwing, he for one denied that the remedy 
proposed was the light and proper one and in conformity 
with the constitutional arrangements for the purpose. If 
the work had really increased, then the right remedy was 
to strengthen the depfu-tments which had shown the in- 
ci’ease but certainly not to get a Deputy at the elbow of the 
Gommis.sioner. Whenever work had increased and depart- 
ments needed extra permanent assistance, the Corporation 
had cheerfully and promptly accorded their support. But 
there was no need for a special provision for the purpose. 
In the opinion of Mr. Mehta the proposal seemed to be 
■“ utterly inappropriate." There was even a stronger ob- 
jection to the creation of the post. “ To have a Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner would be," he said, “ to mar and 
■ destroy the integrity of the constitutional principles on 
which so much stress has always been laid, namely, that 
there shall be a sole Municipal Oommis.sioner vested with 
full executive power and responsibility. The essential part 
of the principle lies in the executive officer being the sole 
• officer, so that responsibility may unquestionably attach to 
him, To give him another officer to whom he can make 
over certain general duties would be certainly to divide that 
responsibility; and divided responsibility is no responsibi- 
lity at all. It would thu.s be a grave infringement of a 
most important constitutional principle, and I view ivith 
alarm all trifling with important constitutional principles.” 
I;astly, Mr. Mehta objected to the appointment being vest- 
ed in the Governor in Council, which, again, was not free 
ifrom certain danger. There was the fear that the Com- 
missionership would constantly pass into the hands of a 
junior Civilian, a “ contingency the , possibility of which 
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was deprecated on all bands.” The arguments and objec- 
tions tlui.s raised against the proposal were cogent and un- 
deniable. Even now, after twenty-five years’ experience, the 
Corporation might propound them, perhaps, with added 
■emphasis. 

Mr. Naylor ondeavom-ed to meet Mr. Mehta’s princi- 
pal contentions. As to overwork, he thought, a case had 
been made out. He was satisfied that, during the period 
■that he was associated with Mr. Ollivant in drafting the 
Bill, he had “ an opportunity of learning what the woi’k of 
the Commissioner ” was. “ I must say,” he said, “ that I 
have been very greatly iinjiressed with the enormous 
amount of work ” which a Commissioner has to perform. 
It is a curious commentary on this personal argument that 
■even after twenty-five yeaivs ’ practical operation of the Act, 
during which the administrative work of the Municipality 
has taken larger strides, it has not been complained of that 
■the Commissioner is so overburdened with work as to need 
a permanent Deputy at his elbow. Only for a specific and ex- 
■ceptional purpose a Deputy was appointed during the first 
three years of the plague epidemic. But even then the Corpo- 
I’ation objected to the appointment, feeling that the work 
might have been equally well performed by two robust 
persons versed in sanitary lore. And very lately a deputy 
was nominated under the hollow plea that the Commis- 
sioner had had to attend to work in connection with the 
recent visit of Their Imperial Majesties. It was by a 
small majority that this appointment came to be made, 
Mr. Naylor, as a member of the Service from which 
Municipal Commissioners have hitherto been selected, 
was bound to magnify the work of the post, and he 
did it in his most handsome manner, painting every- 
thing in grand style. The picture thus presented to 
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liis colleagues was no doubt a roseate one, but 
studying it even to-daj', it cannot but raise a smile. How- 
ever, it was excusable, this exaggeration of a brotlier Civi- 
lian who had seen or heard only one side of the matter. 
Conscious of the weak iJoints of his picture, he was at any 
rate, candid enough to confess that if the work wa.s not 
great at the moment, it was to be so later, and it would be 
wisdom on the part of the Legislature to provide for the 
future. The provision, in Mr. Naylor’s opinion, was “a 
cautious ” one, a.s it provided “ for a contingency which 
may arise.” But even to-day it is the opinion of a large 
majority that were the work to be tackled by an able, ac- 
tive and expeditious Commissioner it is not so over-much 
as to burden him or make him neglect his proper duties. 
And even as the present Commissioner has averred, the 
work has greatly increased, it is more or less out-door- 
work which could be well distdiarged by special depart- 
mental I assistants. The principle of sole and exclusive^ 
responsibility must be firmly adhered to. 

Mr. Naylor, referring to the second point, replied that 
the appointment of a Deputy Commissioner could not in 
any way affect the po,sitiou of the Municipal Commissioner 
towards the Corpomtion. Tlie responsibility of that autho- 
rity would remain precisely the same. The deputy would 
act under the orders of the Commissioner, and the Com- 
missioner would be responsible for his assistant’s acts^ 
Again, there is nothing in the Bill which will lead the 
Deputy Commissioner to think that lie is in training for 
the Commissionership, or that he will have a ve.stod right 
to succeed to that oflicer. “ The Governor in Council, in 
the exercise of his discretion, will look to the fitness of in- 
dividual claimants, as he has always done hitherto, and 
appoint the one who is best qualified.” 
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Mr. Eol’bes Adam did not mince matters. He "nmiit 
straight to the root of the contention. He discounted the 
.statement of Mr. Ntiylor touching the po.ssihle contingency 
of the “ enormous ” growth of the work of the Commis- 
sioner, Rather lie would take the opposite view, seeing 
that the large water-works and drainage would be complet- 
ed in the course of a few years. He thought it quite 
possible for the Commissioner to depute a certain quantity 
of work “ to competent subordinates,” to enable him to 
accomplish the duties required of him“ without overburden- 
ing or overtaxing ” himself. Under the circumstances he 
did not see the necessity for the appointment of a Deputy 
Municipal Commissioner. 

Mr. West did not agree with Mr. Adam in the state- 
ment that the vvork in futin'e would decrease. “ That is a 
fallacy,” he said, “ with which legislators in every age are- 
deluded. We are always putting before oui’.selves the idea 
that by-and-bye our work will be accomplished, and that 
we shall be able to take matters very easily .... It is inevi- 
table, in a great and growing community like this, that 
the wants of n people will increase, as their horizon widens 
and their ideas rise upwards. This I venture to speak in 
a prophetic strain.” Mr. West in all matters was nothing 
if not a proj)het. He was a prophet in political and edu- 
citional matters and so also in social ones. But somehow 
all his dark prophecies remain yet unrealised. As a pro- 
phet he discoursed most eloquently on the philosophy of 
human afiairs, and concluded by observing that nou-ofticial 
members need take no alarm at the appointment, and they 
may rest assured that the Government would never indulge in 
patronage or nepotism. Alas ! how unprophe,tic was all this ! 1 

Mr. Richey, who followed Mr. West, adduced some 
statistics to demonstrate the fact how “enormous" was 
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tlie work of the Corainissioncr. Taking the figures of those 
(lays with the figures of to-day we should exclaim that the 
latter are appallingly more enormous still. All the same, in 
.spite of this appallingly enormous work, five Municipal 
Goimnissioner.s in turn have survived it, .so that in thi.s case 
mere figures of eorresiMiidence and so forth, are no test 
of the iictufLl growth of the work of a Commissioner' 
.—we mean such work a.s to he beyond his energy and 
strength. 

Mr. Telang observed that he first thought that a deputy 
may he acce.ssary, but that he should be appointed by the 
Corporation and not by the Governor in Council. Accord- 
ingly he had sent an amendment to that effect. Since 
then, seeing that there are in other sections of the Bill ample 
provisions made to meet the difficulties, he was of opinion 
that no such ajrpointment should be created. “ We have 
not,” he said, “ to look at .section 67 alone, but we must 
also look at section 79, under which provision is made for- 
the Commissioner getting all such assistance as he may re- 
quii-e. And I point to the section because, with reference 
to the statement concerning the groat amount of work in 
the IMunicipal Commissioner’s office, I am not satisfied that 
it is work which is necessarily required to be done by the 
Commissioner or a Deputy Commissioner, . . I know 

that Bombay is not yet, if I may so say, like an extinct 
volcano, and that there will be plenty of work for the 
Municipality to do in future. But I repetit, I am not sure 
that it will be the sort of work for which an officer of the 
kind .suggested by Mr. West would be required. . . . . On the 
■whole I]am of opinion that this office should not be created. 
The Corporation does not want it, and has .said so over and 
over again, and I do not see why we should say that .such 
an officer should be appointed.” 


unionclmGnt of Mr. Melita, not to appoint a Deputy Oom- 
mis-sioner, was tlioreforti lost by the Pre.siclexit’s oastiiig 
■ vote against it. 


PTIRTHEU AMENDMENTS AND DISCtrSSlON ON MJNOlt 
CMNSTITDTIONAL SECTIONS. 

battle about the Deputy Municipal Coiiunis. 
sioner, it is useful to remember, did not end with the 
I’eioetion of the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta’s amendment. There: 
w.as the further contention as to the authority with whom 
the power of appointment should rest. They were excel- 
lent strategists, the three non-official representatives in the 
Legislative Council of 1888, who fought hard to win for 
the ratepayers as many constitutional and other privileges 
as their dialectical powers, sharpened by their municipal 
experience, could wrest from the hands of Government. 
Anticipating that the official majority W'as likely to throw 
out the amendment, ’.the Hon’ble Mr. Telang had sent 
notice of another which he moved, namely, that the ap- 
pointment of the Deinitj:' Commissioner should rest with 
the Corporation alone. He first observed that he had a 
double purpose to bear in mind, either that the appoint- 
ment of the Deputy Commissioner should be made by the 
Corporation or that, if the power he retained by the Gov- 
ernment, such power should not be exercised except on 
the application of the Corporation. But Mr, Telang was 
strongly in favour of the first alternative, urging the rea- 
son that, inasmuch as the Executive Engineer and the 
Health Officer were both appointed by the Corporation, 
subject to the confirmation of Government, he did not see 
why the Deputy Municipal Commi.ssionor should .stand iti 
a ditt'erent category from the other two. Mr. Maylor 
opposed the amendment, urging as a ground that logically 
the appointment should be in the hands of the Govern- 
ment seeing that th.at authority is to ajijpoint the Muni- 
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■.aipal Commissioner. No distinction can be drawn between 
the grounds which affect the GoiutnLssioner’s appointment 
and the grounds which affect the deputy’s appointment. 
'The Advocate-General demnrred to the argument of the 
Legal .Hemembrancer, ITe thought the .appointment by 
■Government would seai-cely be in accordance with the 
spirit of the Bill. The arguments of Mr, Telang fully 
commended themselves to liim. Mr. We.st, agreeing with 
Mr. Naylor, thought that it would be “ a serious mistalte” 
■to allow Mr. Tehang’s amendment to pa.s.s. His reason 
w.as that, being appointed by the Corporation, the Deputy 
Gommi.ssioner “ would hold his head rpiite as high as the 
Commissioner. “If the amendment is carried, its effect 
would be that when occasions ari.se, the deputy would be 
■oppo.sed to his superior. “ There would bo divided councils 
■e.rid general obstruction of husine.ss.” Mr. Mehta, .sup- 
porting Mr, Telang, pointed out in reply to what fell from 
Mr. 'West, that there can be no snob contingency as he 
■had apprehended. What had been the actual experience 
during the last fifteen years ? There were the Health 
Officer and the Executive Engineer, both entirely .suboi'di- 
nata to the Ootnmissioner. But there was not a single 
instance on record, since the Act of 1872 cai'ne into opera- 
tion, of any bre.ak of harmony between those officers and 
the Commissioner. He thought this was a complete 
•answer to the appi’ehensions entertained by the Honoiu'able 
Mr. West. On the votes being taken there were five for 
the amendment and four against it, so Mr. Telangis 
Jimendrnent was cariied. 

Eurther controversy, which was foreshadowed in the 
introduction of the second reading of the Bill, touching the 
Municipal Commissioner being allowed to act as a member* 
<o£ the Board of the Port Trust, then on.sued. The Advo 
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cale-Generid was against overburdening the Commissioner 
with extraneous duties. Mr. Naylor iU’gued on the other 
side, mentioning the case of Calcutta,, where the Commis- 
sioner is a Port Trustee -also. Opinions had differed,, 
though ho for one thought that the presence of such an 
officer wa.i heneficial to the interests of the Corporation. 
Mr. Forhes Adam, retui-ning to hi.s former charge — and' 
no commercial member in the Council had a better right 
to speak with experience and authority than be— -observed' 
that he can understand an officer of the position of a 
Municipal Commissioner being a valuable Port Trustee, . 
hut he failed “ to see how the Municipality could reap 
much benefit.” On the other hand they are never tired of 
referring to the arduous and onerous duties of the Com- 
missioner. If so why burden him, with this additional 
duty, not to speak of his being honoured with a seat in 
the Legislative Council, if the Government of the day 
wished it so. The duties of both offices may or may not 
he very great in themselves, but there is every possibility 
that they might |iuterfere with his work in Bom- 
bay, about which the Corporation can but form an opinion. 
Mr. Mehta agreed with Mr. Naylor that the Commi.saioner 
on the board of the Port Trustees was a useful member. 
The President ohseiwed that the main object of the section 
under discn.ssion was to safeguard the interests of the 
town, “ seing how interwoven are the management of the 
town and of the port.” As to the Commissioner being 
occasionally {made a member of the Legislative Council,. 
Lord Reay further remarked that “ as the occasions on 
which the Governor would be inclined to make the Muni- 
cipal Oommi.ssioner an additional member of his Councili 
are so rare, I think the danse need not he retained.” After 
hearing what fell from Mr. Mehta and Lord Eeny, Mr... 
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ITorbes Adam withdreiv his opposition, and the danse 
toudiing the appointment of the Commissioner to the 
Tjegisliitive Council was deleted, while the Advocate- 
General altered his amendment which left the appointment 
as Port Trustee intact. 

The next point under discussion was the salary of the 
Commissioner. Mr. Mehta moved an amendment that the 
Corporation should be empowered to increase Iiis salary 
from Rs. 2,500 to Rs. 3,000. “ With the arduous and 
responsible duties which the Commissioner has to dis- 
charge,” .said the honourable gentleman “ it is but right and 
proper that his remuneration should be adequate and 
sufficient and even handsome. The increase should be 
given only after a period of approved ^service, say five 
years. Mr. Naylor agreed with the amendment but 
■thought five years “ too long a time,” as it postpones the 
benefit to a period “ when a Commissioner is utterly worn 
out by the cares and labours of his office.” He proposed 
three instead of five years, urging that in Calcutta the Com- 
missioner was allowed Rs. 3,000 from the very commence- 
ment besicle.s house r-ent. Mr. Mehta interpo.sed that “ the 
Commissioner’s duties are so viirious that he requires at 
least three years for fully learning his work, and the next 
tvvo years to .show what i.s in him,” The Oounoil was 
divided on this point. There wore only three in favour 
of Mr. Mehta’s amendment — namely, himself, the Advo ■ 
cate-General and Mr. Forbes Adam. It may be mentioned 
that very recently the Government has sent a proposal to 
the Corporation whether it had any objection to the Com- 
missioner being appointed a member of the Legistrative 
Council, ’The matter as we write is under consideration by 
a Committee of the Corporation. 


arUETHEIl AMENDMENTS AND DISCUSSION ON MINOE 
CONSITTUTIONAD SECTIONS, {Continued). 

T he “ urgency” section to which reference was made 
by Mr. Naylor in the opening speech on the occa- 
sion of the second reading of the Bill, and to which 
Messrs. Telang and Mehta had given a rejoinder, came to 
be jjfoperly discussed in its order. But so great was the 
divergence of opinion among honourable members that 
after much discussion, in which subtle dialectics were 
brought into play, on both sides, the President was obliged 
to relegate further debate on the point to the end. It may, 
however, bo useful at this stage to recount as briefly as 
possible the course which the discussion took. The Hon’bld 
Mr. Mehta had given notice of his amendment that clause 
(7 of section 65 be omitted. In moving the omission he 
succinctly stated the reasons. Firstly, he strongly object- 
ed to give the Commissioner in case of urgency any iMwer 
gwm by (he Act to the Corporation or the Standing Com- 
mittee. Mr. Mehta could not conceive of any such case of 
emergency where it might be found necessary to exercise a 
gi’eat many of the powers vested in the Council. Secondly, 
he thought that while on the one hand no necessity had 
ever been felt for the existence of such a power, on tho 
other hand, such a provision wa.s liable to be ini.sused or 
even abused. The clause would put a temptation in the 
way of the Commissioner to place a .strained interpreta- 
tion on the word “ urgency.” Under cover of it he 
might incur expenditure for which he ought to obtain 
previous sanction. In brief, the omission of the clause was 
urged because it was unnecessary and liable to be abused. 
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Mr. Naylor was .surprised that so harmle.s.s a clause, 
..pas.sed with a view to providing a practical Code for the 
working of the Coriioration, should have excited so much 
opposition. If there was provision made in the local 
Boards’ Acts for meeting emergencies, where was the harm 
of its introduction into the Municipal constitution of Bom- 
bay ? In the absence of such a provision the same thing 
would happen as before. Expenses may be incurred on an 
emergency arising for which .sanction might be obtained 
afterwards. The Legislature .should provide, he thought, 
against the Commissioner having at any time to commit 
an irregularity and afterwards to go to the Coiporation to 
-ask them to ratify what he had done. The very fact that 
in the construction of a lake like the Tansa it might 
happen that there would be occasional bursts of the dams> 
the urgency of taking the Corporation’s sanction for re- 
pairs, at once, would be manifest. The iJrobabilitie.s of 
contingencies of this character arising were no douht re- 
mote, but still the Legislature would be exercising a ivise 
precaution by pi'oviding for such. He was, however, 

' willing to qualify the word “ emergency” so as to avoid al^ 
cause of questioning the cases in which urgency may he 
demanded. He would call it “ emergency” in “ which 
irreparable mischief m,ay arise from want of prompt ac- 
tion.” T)ie Advocate-Genei’al demurred to it, end thought 
the provi.sion should be omitted. To the argument of Mr. 
Niiylor, Mr. Mehta rejoined that “a Municipal Commis- 
.sioner who would feel unequal to such a task would not 
be worthy of that high and responsible position.” Mr. 
West interposed that the omission of the clause might 
prove greatly inconvenient and not quite fair to the Com- 
missioner. Why should he be placed in a false po.sition by 
ifoeing at first made to override the law in order to act with 
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pi'omptitude in an emergency without the previou.s sanc- 
tion of the Corporation, and afterwards compelled to go 
before that body in order to .say “ Make mo honest again.’' 
Mr. Telang remarked he could not understand Mr. 'VVest’.s 
reasoning. It ivas true that the emergency had been de- 
fined, all the same the power of the Commissioner re- 
mained. “ It is admitted,” he said “ that you are provid- 
ing for n.n emergency which may occur but once in a life- 
■tiine ; yet the clause is one which covers events that may 
occur many times in a lifetime. It .seem.s to me that the 
power in every probability would be misused. The legisla- 
ture should not thus put the Commissioner in possession 
of powers which are -very extreme.” The discussion at this 
stage appeared to be interminable, and the President 
brought it to an end by suggeating that it may again be 
taken np at the close of tho second reading, and that all 
the disagreeing speakers should put their heads together 
to arrive at some satisfactory arrangements. 

The next matter which came in for aeriou.s discus.sion 
wa.s the power of the Corporation to call for all papers and' 
con’espondence between tlie Mimiciiial Commissioner and 
the Government. It seemed that owing to an incident 
which had occurred during the administration of Mr. Olli- 
vant, Avhen he refn.sed to produce some important corres- 
pondence he had had with the Government, the Corpora- 
tion felt rather sensitive on the subject. It argued that 
after all, uhe Commissionei’, so long as he was the head of 
the Municip.'ility, was a servant of that body, and as such 
it was improper on bis part to carry on correspondence 
with the Government behind the back of the Corporation. 
Many a warm debate took place on the que.stion. The 
Advocate-General moved an amendment that in .section 
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65 ]’>, clause 3 be omitted. He began by saying that it 
wa.s a hotly debated point as to who was to be a fair judge 
about the kind of matter that .should be brought forward 
or not. He was of opinion that no Conimi.ssioner ought 
to carry on correspondence without the knowledge of the 
Corporation or without the Corporation having the right to 
see it. He said, “The Commissioner has power to take 
leg.al advice, which it is quite right he should have, as to 
the relation between himself and the Corporation when 
necessity arises. But it is absolutely necessary that the 
Coi'poration should have the opportunity of seeing that 
advice and the case he has made, for we all know if you 
only get your case made out inght you may get what opi- 
nion you want by lajung a judicious statement before ■ 
counsel. I hold that the Corporation have a right to ask 
for documents, and I can see no case in which the Com- 
missioner can be justified in refusing to comply. I think, 
however, he has a right to ptoint out that it will be un- 
■desirable to produce any documents. It will be left to his 
jiowerS of persuasion and explanation to get the members 
to delay their request.” 

The Advocate-General’s reasoning was sound, but the 
amendment formed another bone of contention. 

Mr. Naylor was of opiinion that the power sought 
in the Bill to be given to the Corporation to call 
upon the Gommis.sioner to piroduee pmpers and eorrespion- 
donoe, whenever necessary, was “ a right and piropier one.” 
He thought that “ it would be impossible for that body to 
pjerform their duties propierly, unless they could obtain 
from the Commissioner all such information as they needed 
from him to enable them to do so.” This frank avow'.al 
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was, of course, characteiTstic of that honourable andaccoin- 
plished legislator, and Mr. Mehta had no hesitation in ex- 
pressing his willingness to withdra.w his own amendment 
■on this point in favour of that of the Advocate-General with 
■a slight modification in the nature of ajiroviso, that in cases 
wliere the Comnns.sioner for a time saw substantial reason 
to withhold the papers, for protecting the best intere.sts of 
the Municipality, it should be obligatory on him to pro- 
diuio thorn at soma subsequent date when there could be no 
fear of prejudicing Municipal interest. It was perfectly 
reasonable for the Coi’poration to wait awhile, but at the 
same time the Commissioner ought to be able “ to specify 
the time or the event which must occur before he will be 
prepared to produce the papers.” That was considered an 
additional safeguard, and a sound and practical one, Mr. 
Mehta commenced by observing that he felt sure the Cor- 
poration was such a rea.sonable body that it would never 
insist upon the production of documents, which for the 
time being the Commi-ssioner might declare it to be inex- 
pedient to submit in the intere.sts of the Corporation, As a 
matter of fact, instances have now and again occurred, since 
the passing of the Act, where cases had been pending in 
courts of law or referred to arhitratiouj in which Commis- 
sioners have been known to have advised the Corporation 
to defer tor a while its request for the prodilction of the 
.papers appertaining to them, and where the Corporation 
has willingly followed that advice without demur. 

The Honourable Mr, West was not prepared for tbo 
turn the amendment had taken, and the alacrity with 
which Mr. Mehta agreed to the Advocate-General’s amend- 
ment, while withdrawing his own. He was a bit put out, 
'which no doubt amused his colleagues not a little. He was 
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surprised at being “ drawn off the rails” by the lead the 
honour.-ible gentleman had taken. ' lie wa.s in favour of the 
poivpi’ allowed to the Corporation, hut not in that of the 
.suggested proviso, namely, th.at the Ooinmisaioner may for 
a time only refuse to produce the papers ivhen he thought 
fit. He wished .such i-efusal to be made absolute. “ A 
case may ai-ise,” remarked Mr. West, “ when the prema- 
ture disclosure of a document might have a prejudicial, 
effect— say with respect to a contract or a case — and the 
facts being disclosed might affect the Corporation to the 
extent of several Lakhs of rupees. It occurs to me that, 
the Commissioner should have the absolute right to refuse.” 
So argued Mr. West, who w’ent to the con.stitutional his- 
toi’y of England to fortify his point, dragging the case of 
Queen Caroline in Parliament. A profound jurist, as he 
conceived himself, Mr. West would have belied his reputa- 
tion as a legislator had he refrained from displaying his 
great judicial lore. He eventually appealed to Mr. Mehta, 
in a spirit of miseria eordimn, “ whether it would not be 
better to keep to his own amendment rather than accept 
that of the honourable the Advocate-General.” Q.'liat ro- 
bust legislator politely replied that as he considered that 
the amendment of the last named was “ a better one,” he 
felt “ bound to support it” in in-eference to his own. The 
Pre.sident seemed distressed at the way in which the wind 
iva.s taken off' the sails of liis colleague in government. So 
that he solved the impasse by suggesting that this matter, 
too, might he relegated to the end of the proceedings. 

The next important section which came on for consider- 
ation was the one having reference to the Municipal Ac- 
countant. This post had been the theme of no little anim- 
adversion, sometimes of a warm character, too, in the hall 
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of tlio OoE'pomtion. Its creation was strongly opposed by 
tluit body, as we Inwe already pointed out. It was urged 
that the chief oflicer of Municipal finance should be a.s 
much independent as the Health Officer and the Executive 
Engineer ; that it was inexpedient and unwise to have 
him under tlie thumb of tlie Municipal Oonnnissioncr, 
Since this matter was refei’red to once more, in the 
Corporation, we make no excuse for dwelling on it trt 
some length. W e think it is time the Corporation should 
know exactly why it strongly oppo.sed the ap])ointment of 
the ficcountant being left to the Commissioner, and why 
the Legislature opposed it with equal strength and carried 
the point by a majority of oflioial votes. Mr. Mehta’s 
amendment contemplated the making of that appointment 
independent of the Commissioner. At the very outset he 
begged of his colleague.s to give it their most careful and 
eanie.st consideration, lie claimed extension and develop- 
ment of the Corporation in all directions in which, as he 
very properly remarked, “ experience has .shown they could 
be safely earned out.” Tbe “ conspicvious success” which 
the Corporation had attained in the eliicient management 
of the city’s affairs, entitled it to claim further develop- 
ment and extension of its powers and privileges. Two de- 
mands were made, not at all unreasonable or ambitious. 
They were modesty iteelf — namely, the right of the Corpo- 
ration to see that it elects its own Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee, and the right to appoint ita own financial 
adviser. 'The first light the Ijegislatime wisely conceded and 
the city was thankful for it. As to the second the honour- 
able member urged that it was one which was “ .strictly 
based on and justified by the results and lessons of ixist 
experience.” 'The same m-guments whereby opposition wa.s 
shown to the appointment of the Health Olficer and the 
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Engineer being entrusted to tlio Corporation, in 1872, 
when tlie Act HI of that year was under consideration, 
seem to liave been ti'ottod out on the present occasioti. It 
was apprehended then that the Commissioner would come 
into constant friction with the two otliccr.s if they were not 
made his subordinates. But “ in spite of those forebod- 
ings” the appointments were vested in the Oorjioration, and 
fifteen ye.ars’ experience fully confirmed the fact that the 
original forebodings were absolutely groundless. “ The 
Heath Officer and the Engineer have, in spite of their being 
elected by the Corporation, uniformly rendered the ino,st 
cheerful and loyal obedience to the Commissioner. There- 
fore it is," continued Mr. Mehta, “ that I now submit that 
the appointment of the third great department of the 
Municipality — the Accounts Department — .should also be 
vested in the Corporation. The only objection that I have 
so far heard against my proposal is that the head account- 
ant stands on a somewliat different footing from the other 
two officers. But if there be any diflierence it is in reality 
in support of my own proposal. There may be differences 
■ of opinion in matters of public health and public works, 
but where can be the difference where .arithmetic, an exact 
science, is concerned. The Accountant’s Dep.artment sim- 
ply deals with m.athemutical ra.atters and figure.s only. I 
cannot imagine why the head accountant should bo more 
under the Commis.siouer’s immediate <aud absolute control, 
unles,s it is thought desirable th.at facility should be given 
to him for manipulation of accounts to hide irregular .and 
unauthorised action. I have pointed out that experience 
.shows that so far as legitimate work is concerned, nomina- 
tion by the Corporation does not produce insubordination ; 
at the same time, it will have the positive beneficial eflect 
that, as their appointment is in the hands of the Corpora- 
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tioii, the officers so elected are not likely to lend them- 
selves easily to irregular or improper action. This is a 
more valuable and impoi’tant check than is generally ima- 
gined." 

Hr. Mehta’.s reasoning was unanswerable, but the official 
legislators held on most strenuously to this appointment as 
a reserve for the Commissioner. We shall in the sequel 
show what fine arguments they urged in favour of the ap- 
pointment being left to that officer. 


CHA.PTER LXXII. 


THE BATTLE ON THE CONTUOLLEU OP ACCOUNTS. 

iilie debate furthev it may bo obsevvedtbat 
X Mr. Naylor contended for leaving the power in the 
hands of the Obmmissioiier. In so contending, he gave his 
colle.ague.s an excellent and most lucid account of the duties 
of that official. As different notions had prevailed on the 
subject, it was really a service which Mr. Naylor rendered 
by clearing the matter of all mi.sconceptions .and ambigui- 
ties. Moreover, since it was only claimed on be- 
half of the Chief Accountant in the hall of the Corpora- 
tion that his duty was to control tlie estimates and the ex- 
penditure of the Health and Engineering departments — an 
altogether untenable claim as the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta com- 
pletely demonstrated by a reference to what fell from Mr. 
Naylor — it is ju,st .as well that we .should fully quote that 
legislator. Many a Councillor, it is to be presumed, has by 
this time forgotten, perhaps, what Mr. Mehta read out at 
the time. The quotation we are now reproducing will re- 
fre.sh their memory and serve for purpose.s of handy refer- 
ence if at any time the controversy is again raised. “ I 
must explain at the outset,” remai’ked the Hon’ble Mr. 
Naylor, “ that the officer in cpiestion is rtoi controller of the 
Municipal accounts.” This is the first misnomer knocked 
on the head. “ .For a few years past, he has been errone- 
ouslij so called ylut his fimcticm is not to control acaoimts. 
The real control of the expenditure and of the accounts is 
-vested in the Town Council (now the Standing Committee) 
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and in the auditor.^; appointed by the Corporation. If thi.'i 
control i.s thouglit to be too weak, tlmn, I .■inbmit, the 
remedy is to appoint a controller ; hit that officer should, 
hold his (qypoinimmt outside of the Oommissmier's offcB n,nd 
not within it. 1 L.‘i.ve seen the appointment of this officer 
compared with that of the Accountant-General, hwi that is 
not a correct comparison — he really corresponds to a (Jollec- 
tor's IJead Accounfnnt. The officer in cpiestion i.s the head 
of .the accounts department under the Commissioner 
and receives hi.s promotion in the Commissioner’s office, 
rising gradually, according to his fitnass, from the lower 
grades of accountant. He is, and should he, entirely 
tinder the orders, anil in every respect, subordinate to the 
Municipal Commissioner. The result of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Mehta’s amendment would be that the officer concerned 
would look rather to pleasing the Corporation than the 
Commissioner, and that is a state of things which would 
be intolerable. J do not credit the Municipal Commis- 
sioner with any wish to manipulate his account, s or to have 
the means of enabling him to do anything of the kind.” 
It will he clear from his quotation that Mr. Mehta and 
IMr. Kaylor viewed the appointment from different stand- 
points. Wliat the Corpox’ation had more than once insist- 
ed upon xvas a Controller who .should be ovtside the Com- 
iiiissioner's office and solely responsible to that body alone. 
The Act, in spiite of the Corporation’s request, did not pro- 
vide for such a desirable officer. Instead, it gave an 
accountant, a head book-keeper whose duties W'ere to he 
those desci'ibed in Mr. I^aylor’s speecli. This accountant 
only wa.s provided for in the Act, and so far Mr. Mehta 
was rightly contending for the superior and really control- 
ling officer -whose necessity has been amply demonstrated 
by the actual practical experience the Corporation had had 
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during the earliest years. In reality, wliile the Cor- 
Xioratinn of 1888 wanted one thing the Legislature of f.ho 
year gave it :mobliei-, which wa.s wholly unsa,ti.sfactory. 

Tlie Hon’ble Mi-. Forbe.s Adam, in a .short but pitliy 
speech, pointed out liow the object of the Coi-por.ition 
could be served by allowing Mr. .N'aylor’.s .superior book- 
keepei- to be appointed solely by the Corporation, Jle 
observed “ I gatlier from the remarks of the Hon’ble Mr. 
Naylor that the chief accountant is, for all practical pur- 
posesj a book-ke(9per. That is to say, certain monies .are 
voted for certain purpo.se,s, and the expenditure of tlie.se 
having been carried put by tho Commissioner, it fells then 
upon the chief accountant to enter them. Supposing that 
the chief accountant is appointed .by tho Corporation, I 
cannot see that it would in any way interfere with the 
advantages pointed out by the Hou’hlo Mr. Naylor, which 
ai-e derived by the Commissioner. He would .still be able 
to obtain from him all tho information he had been accus- 
tomed to obtain. My opinion i.s that tho .appointment 
should re.st in the hands of the Corporation, who hmo cs 
vUfkt to dmnawl ifm guarantee agednst irregidaniy.” But 
the fact is, the official mind had set its heart on having the 
accountant under the official thumb. 

Mr. West differed from Mr, Mehta. He was of 
opinion that something more than arithmetic wa.s 
demanded from the accountant. But figures lead to dis- 
putes, as every official is aware when he recalls to mind his 
passages-at-arnis with that inexorable entity yclept the 
Accountant-General. Speaking from his personal expe- 
rience, the honourable member observed that “ the mo.st 
haras.sing and troublesome corre.spondenco which come.s 
under my observation is corresjiondenco in which various 
officers in the mof us.sil are at war with the Accountant- 


Gerieriil as to tho proper appropriation of various siudh.’' 
Tlieii there ai-e debatable questions of accounts as betweeii 
firms and banbs. What firms and banks have to do u'itk 
the Municipality it is not easy to guess. Disputes between 
the two are hardly a subject for disposal by a Municipal 
Accountant, and even at this day we wonder why this 
ai'gument was dragged in by Mr. AVest, seeing it is so 
utterly irrelevant. It may be that banks by themselves or 
firms by themselves may have some disjmtes, hut why 
should there he any hitch at all in the Municipal accounts 
owing to disputes ari.sing between n, rnerclitxntand a hanker 
outside the Municipality. Mr. West had, as a profound 
and subtle jurist, the knack of dragging into the debate 
some hair-ssplitting aiguments. lie spoke on this subject 
from hi.s experience on the bench, where many disputes as 
to figures had been adjudicated as between hankers and 
firms, But that is altogether a different matter. To in*' 
fer from that expei ience that the Municipality will have 
similar disputes was rather a very broad proposition — a 
jump from the particular to the universal. Then, again,, 
he was quite irrelevant on another point. Ho discoursed 
again on the system of Native and English book-keejring. 
But why that should have been dragged in is another pro- 
found mystery which the Hon’ble the Judicial Member 
wfis alone cnpidde of solving. The Municipal accounts .are 
kept in English, and the official s3>-.stem of book-keeping is 
followed. How at all, there was an 3^ need for native book- 
keeping to lie brought forward in support of the question, 
whether or not the Accountant should be under the con- 
trol of the Coriroration or under the thumb of the Com- 
missioner is not clear. The only other argument of a, ra- 
tional nature adduced wa.s that “ it wa,s better to .stand liy 
a S3'stein which has worked well than to make experiment, s 
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the I'ewiilt of which may he clouhtful." Tliis was a wise 
but .specious .se.ying. It was also fa]lficiou.s, in that the 
Oorporation lisul damanclcd what it had known by its ex- 
perience wa.s absolutely .succeissful. There was no dubiety 
about its demand. Moreover, the demand did not involve 
any change of a “ .sy.steni.” Between 1805 and 1872 there 
wa.s a Controller of Accounts independent of the Commis- 
sioner, The control was kept well in hand during the in- 
cumbency of the first official, Colonel Thacker. It had 
been a groat suoco.s.s, and would have proved even a greater 
one had not public c.’cigencies removed him to another 
post. Again, the last argument brought forward by Mi’. 
West was also of a very wonderful nature. If the appoint- 
ment re.sted with the Corporation tlioro would be no pro- 
juotion carried out in the office ! Lot us <juoto this prociou.s 
part of liis speech. He said : — “ llj^ reason of allowing the 
Commissioner to make the appointment, a general .system 
of promotions is carried out in the office, which, I think, 
cannot be regarded as other tluur desirable. Rut on the 
other hand, if the Head Accountant is to he elected by the 
Corporation, the probability is that the appointment will 
very seldom be given to the next man in the office who 
may be thoroughly qualified and entitled to take it, and 
will in that case certainly be the best man to fill the posi- 
tion. Exactly. The Corporation’s officials are all selected 
from outside the hlunicipality. The Health Officer and 
the Engineer had been so selected, and had the appoint- 
ment of an Accountant rested with the Corporation that 
body would have gone to select one in the place of the 
late Mr. Sorabji Cooper from outside. But what has ac- 
tually happened ? The Act eventually left the appointroent 
of the Accountant with the Commissioner, According to 
M'r. Wefst’s statement, the next best man in the office 
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should have been given the promotion. Was this done 
when Mr. Cooper died in 1899 ? Ills next best man had 
more th.an once acted for him during his ksave of absence. 
He h.id been reported as having satisfactorily dis(?harged 
his duties .and served be.sides for a long term of yeai's. 
And yet when the time came for [jromotion to the 
permanent post he. was thrust aside and an outsider 
brouglit! This single fact establishes the complete hollow- 
ness of the last ai-gumcnt which Mr. West urgetl in sup- 
port of the original proposition, namely, that the Account- 
ant should be appointed by the Commissioner and not by 
the Oorponation, 

Hut the Hon’ble Mr. Telang had no difficulty in over- 
throwing Mr. Weist’s arguments. If, he remarked, the 
description given of the Accountant i.s correct, then, “that 
description begs the whole que.stion. I say he is the Chief 
Accountant of the Municipality. I do not see why the 
Chief Accountant of the Municip.ality should not be ap- 
pointed by the governing body of the MunicipfiHty. To 
call him the Commissioner’s Chief Accountant is ju.st a.s 
miich a mi.snomer as it would he to c.all the Health Officer 
the Commissioner’s Health Officer "or the Engineer the 
Commissioner’s Engineer.” Neither could Mr. Telang 
nnderst.and Mr. N.aylor’s other argument, touching rival 
authorities. “If,” said he, “ the accountant obstructs the 
policy of the Comnii.ssionor by refu.sing to allow any che- 
ques to pass for sum.s which the Coi’iioration has not 
.sanctioned, he is acting in the discharge of lii.s duties, and 
the obstruction is iustifiablo in the interests of the Muni- 
cipality ; but if he s.ays to the Commissioner in reg.ard to 
sanctioned expenditure, ‘ no, you shall not .spend the money 
in the way you desire,’ he will be clearly going beyond his 
Junctions altogether.” And under the circmi .J.'inces 


Mr. Telaiig confeK.sed his inability to follow the arguments 
of those who were in favour of the Acooimtant lieing 
a])i.)ointeel by the Coin mission er. 

Mr. Eiehe}^ followed Mr. Telang. lie began by lay- 
ing down the di.sputfible proposition that “ the Municipal 
Oommissioner is the head of the accounts and iinairce 
departments and is responsible.” Arguing on this fallacious 
proposition he tried to controvert Mr. Tehang’s opinion by 
.saying that the Accountant was therefore subordinate to 
the Commissioner. We may dismiss this oflicial logic from 
our mind. The fact is that it was taken for gi’anted, abeady, 
that come what may, the accountant should be depen- 
dent on the Commissioner. The logic and honours of the 
argument rested with those wlio had supported the amend- 
ment. But thei-e was the “ mandate.” And so it happened 
that in favour of Mr. Mehta’.s amendment, there were, 
besides himself, Mr. Telang and Mr. Adam. Against it 
■were H. R. H. the Duke of Connaught, Mr. Richey, Mr, 
West, Mr. Naylor, Mr. Barve, and the Advocate-General. 
Thus the amendment was lost. But it may be taken for 
granted that when the Act comes to be considerably amended 
again a more serious battle is certain to be waged against the 
existing arrangement. The Corporation will, through its 
representative in the Legislative Council, fight tooth and 
nail to have this appointment under its own control. 


CHAPTEli LXXIII. 


MUTUAL TOLUIUNCE OP Ol'INION IN DEBATE AND 
SMOOTH I’EOGRESS. 

A MOST iu.structi've feature of tlie debate on the 
Municipal Bill, whicli eventually passed as Act I of 
1888 , was the freedom from intolerance of the non- 
official representatives’ opinion on the part of the official 
members. There was a deference to opinions ex- 
pressed on both sides. Arguments and objections were 
freely discussed and pointed out in a most catholie spirit, 
prompted, no doubt, by the sentiment that after all both 
kinds of legislators, official and non-official, had one com- 
mon duty to discharge, namely, to legislate for the benefit 
of the people at large, and not for any sectarian or other 
limited interests. As a result of the exercise of this spirit 
of legislative broad-mindedness, many a small section which 
needed amendment rvas easily got through. There was «, 
feeling of “ give and take !” In short, “ sweet reasonable- 
ness,’ pervaded the entire deliberations of this particular 
Legislative gathering, which was greatly instrumental in. 
securing to the rate-p.ayers a Municipal Code almost as 
complete and comprehensive as it was possible to devise 
through the combined talent, European and Indian, gather- 
ed at the table. No doubt, its operations have shewn 
many an imperfection. But where was the law framed by 
human intellect which was perfect? These impei-fections 
will, no doubt, be removed when the Code next comes in 
for comprehensive amendments, though much will depend on 
the tone and temper of the Government of the day, and tho 


nairow orloroad spirit in which it conceives tlie amendments. 
Anyhow, Lord Keay’s Council was remarkable for the 
many eoiapromises made, where differences of opinion 
arose, without violating the broad principles on which the 
Rill was founded. This, then, wa,s the ino.st satisfactory 
feature of that deliberative assembly. 

It was thmight at the time that the Health Officer 
might 1)6 permitted sometimes to hold some other Muni- 
cipal Office in addition to his own. It was pointed out by 
Mr. Mehta, that as things went that officer had enough, 
and moi'e than enough, to do with his duties proper, and it 
was nnwi.se to saddle him, even temporarily, with other 
duties which would have the effect of only increasing his 
burden. A compromise was effected which was agreeable 
to all. Then, there was the section which contemplated 
that all appointments cdiove Il.s. 300 per month should re- 
ceive the previous sanction of the Corporation. Mr. Telang 
pointed out that the limit was high and it was needful to 
lower it, say to Rs. 100. “T believe,” he r-ematked, “ that 
even the Government of Bombay cannot create offices the 
emoluments of which are Rs. 200 per month or upwards, 
without the sanction of the Government of India, and I 
don’t see why our Municipal Commissioner should have 
larger powers.” Mr. West interposed as follows : “ Might 
I suggest, with the object of effecting a compromise, that 
the limit he .Rs. 200? I trust that ■will meet the views of 
both gentlemen, and this will assimilate it more closely 
wdtli the maximum adopted by the Government of India.” 
The President asked his Council, “ Shall wn say Rs. 200 ?” 
All agreed, and the suggestion was adopted. Many a 
minor section was amemded in the same spii'it of compro- 
mise, of which the little debate just reproduced above may 
be taken as a fair specimen. 


Tlien, there was a long disquisition on tho amenil- 
inent of the Advoqate-Geneval. Many indeed were his 
amendments, always conceived in a liberal, even I'adicnl,, 
spirit, wliich were opposed to the views of the governing 
authorities. This, however, did not deter him from mov- 
ing them, aud that, too, with con.sideriible cogency of rea- 
soning, though in a few case.s his want of practical 
experience of the proceedings of the Corporation led liim 
astray. There w.as a new .section in the Bill which em-: 
powered the Commissioner to undertake work which was . 
certified by the Secretary to Government to be urgently 
necessary for public service. The Advocate-General con- 
sidered that the Commissioner should act con.slitutionally, 
that is to say, he should not immeclLately obey the orders 
of Government but first take the sanction of the Standing 
Committee. His princip.al reason was this. He adinitteck 
that emergencies m.ay .arise (in case of war or other cala- 
mitj’) in ivhich Government m.ay call ui)on the Commis- 
sioner to talce immediate work in liand. But he thought 
that it ought not to he taken in hand without the previou.s 
sanction of the Corporation. “I do not think,” he said,, 
that any communication should be addressed from any 
outside body — and to the Corporation the Government is 
an outside body — to the Commissioner direct. The Com- 
mis.sioner is an ofticer of the Corporation ; and I think he 
should neither be acldres.se(l nor entitled to comply with a 
requisition, such as that here contemplated, without tho 
consent and sanction of the Standing Committee. He 
should not be put into a position to use his own judgment 
as to whether he will comply or will not comply with .such 
a requisition. If the Commissioner is a Government 
servant, he is put in a delicate position in having to say 
whother he will comply with the requisition of Govern- 


meiit or not. A nervous ninn might consider that he ■was. 
injuring his future pro.spects by refusing. Therefore I 
think it should be hiid down that any communicntion 
.should be with the Standing Comndttee and not with tlie- 
Comniissioner himself, and that without the consent of the 
Standing Committee he shall not proceed to comply with 
it.’’ 

Mr. Isayloi' thought the Advocate-Generiil had some- 
■vvhat misconceived the kind of ocea,sion on which the 
section -was intended to he brought into operation. It w’as 
really drafted to make provision for a contingency which 
had arisen more than once. He referred to the Malta 
expedition, -when the Government had to call upon the 
Municipality jto undertake certain jobs at the -workshop. 
“ The occasions to ■which the .section applies,” said Mr. 
Naylor, “ are such th.at no Standing Committee or Com- 
missioner should wait to con.sider whether they or he will 
comply or not, but having the means of complying, should 
unhesitatingly comply fit once. Under such a circum- 
stance, to address the Standing Committee would involve 
loss of time.” As to the other contention of the Advocate- 
General, Mr. Naylor observed that as the executive au- 
thorit}’’ of the Municipality the Commissioner is not ft. 
subordinate either of the Corporation or the Standing 
Committee, but is co-ordinate with those bodies who con- 
stitute with himself, the three “ Municipal authorities,, 
charged with carrying out the provisions of the Bill.” Mr-. 
Mehta did not agree with Mr, Naylor that it was wrong 
in princijde, that the Standing Committee should be allow- 
ed to sit in judgment upon a requisition of Government. 
In reality, the section places the Commi.ssioner in the very 
same po.sition, for the words, are not “the Commissioner 
shall,” but that “ the Commissioner may undertake” the 


work. If therefore, there has been no objection ’to place 
the CJommi.s,sioner in such a position, why then any objec- 
tion to the Committee being placed in the same position ? 
The amendment of the Advocate-General was simply 
directed as to the individual to whom the requisition 
should be addrcs.sed. Mr. Naylor did not point out where 
was the fault in the argument. 

Mr, Tolang also observed that he agreed with the 
principle formnl.ated by the Advocate-Geiieral, As origi- 
nally drafted the section was very objectionable. But the 
section as afterwards modified removes the original objec- 
tion in principle. The Corporation itself is agreeable to 
it as .so amended. All that that body wished was that in 
an adjustment of accounts between the Corporation and 
the Government, the latter should apply the same princi- 
ple which was applied by them to the work they obtained 
from other hodie.s. This was indeed a wise promsion 
which was sought by the Corporation as the result of pre- 
vious experience of the matter in dispute. 

The Advocate-General saw the trend of the opinion of 
his colleagues'and was not anxious to press his amendment ; 
but he could not refrain from being ironical. He said:; 
“ I think the section is a mistake, In case of emergency 
the Government has the power to transcend the law ?” Mr. 
Mehta observed tli.at, taking all things into account, and 
lemembering that cases of the sort contenqilated would bo 
extremely rare, it was hai'dly worth while to press the 
amendment. So the Advocate-General withdrew it. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


DISCUSSION ON REFKBHING BACK A BUDGET. 

I T may be noted in passing that though throughout the 
debfite on the Municipal Bill, which is now Act I of 
1888, the Hon’ble Mr. Telang, the Hou’ble Mr. Porbes 
Adam, and the Hon’ble Mr. P. M. Mehtfi, acted in unison, , 
as the three outside independent representatives of the 
city, there were a few occasions when one or the other of 
them separated from his colleague and gave his vote on the 
opposite side. The fact illustrates how far there was freodoin 
of action, wrought by independent conviction on a parti- 
cular matter before the Council. One of such occasions 
a.rose while the Legislature debated on the provisions re- 
lating to the Municipal Budget. The matter forms the 
sjjecial subject of this chapter, it is in the fitne.ss and 
order of things that we .should enlarge on it. 

The Advocate-General who, again, it must be observ- 
ed, acted throughout the interesting proceedings indepen- 
dently, and moved amendment after amendment, bearing 
clearly in mind the constitutional principle and the impor- 
tance of bringing the Municipal code as much as possible 
in the direction of placing more power and responsibility 
in the hands of the ratepayers — moved that in the original 
section 121), aftei' tl>e words “ Budget Estimate,” the ivords 
“ or any items therein” he inserted. As so amended the 
section, as a whole, would have read i\s follows ; — “ Subject 
to the exigency of subsection (1) of the last imeeeding sec- 
tion, the Corporation may refer the Budget estimate or any 
item tlierein back to the Standing Committee for further 
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considevatiori, ov adopt the Budget estimnte or any i’(‘vised 
Budget e.stiiniite submitted to tliem, eitliei- as it stands or 
subject to such moditiication as they deem expodicnt, pro- 
vided that the lindget estimate finally adopte<l by the Cor- 
poration shall fully proviile for each of the matters speci- 
fied in clauses (6) and (c) of sect’on 12ti.” Bo urged that 
it was right and proper to empower, wlieuever found neces- 
sary, the Corporation to refer any item back to tho Stand- 
ing Committee. He thought that it would be a eumbron.s 
and inconvenient process to refer back the whole Budget 
oil account of a single item. Far better that an item ob- 
jected to should be. referred back separately and by itself. 
It was a sensible amendment but, as usual, there was a 
difl'orence of opinion. The Advocate-General, .spealdng 
and thinking in the abstract, was perfectly correct in mov- 
ing it ; so, too, Mr. Forlms Adam and Mr. Telang. On 
the other hand, Mr. Mehta was of opinion, from his close 
practical experience, that it might be better to leave the 
section as originally drafted. Mr. Telang differed because, 
it is to be feared, he had not had the .same close and inti- 
mate experience of Budget discu.ssioii.''.iii the Corporation 
us his senior colleague Mr. Mehta. The amendment was 
eoiihidered carefully by that gentleman and Mr. ISTaylor in 
the Select Committee, and it was resolved not to press it. 
But the Advocate-Geaei’.al thought it of sufficient import- 
ance to do so. 

Mr. Mehta, referring to the amendment, observed that 
it might seem odd that he should be against’the proposal, 
but his experience of the manner in which alone the Cor- 
poration could deal with the Budget had led him to form 



pose, while it is likely to be produetive of iinTiecessary de- 
lay. A liiidgftt is not sprung upon tho Corporation all at 
once. It i.s prepared Iiy the Oomnihsaioner in the first in- 
stance. who lays it Ijefore the Committee. The Committee 
carefully di.scii.s.s a.nd settle it, .and .send it with their re- 
mfirk.s to the Corporation, if the Corporation do not 
agree with the main principles in which the lUidget is 
■framed, it is right and proper that they should have the 
power of referring it hack to the Committee. Tliat power 
is given by tho section ns it stands. If the main lines of 
the Budget tii'r!a)>provod, then the Corporation are compet- 
ent to deal finally with the separate items themsselves, and 
they have the necessary powers to do so. The Commis- 
•sioner, the Chairman of the Committee v.'ho introdneea tho 
Budget, and the memhers of the Town Council are all there 
to give any information that may be required. And as 
there ha.s been an opportunity for every member of the 
Corporation to consider it lieforehand, theie will also be 
thus an opportunity of previously obtaining the inform.a- 
tion a member may require. I consider it of some inqjort- 
nnee that membors of the Corporation should be encouraged 
and required to study the Budget before it comes on for 
disous.sion. The power of referring back items would lead 
to a very loose way of dealing with the Budget ; and items 
would be referred back to escape the eflect of grappling 
and dealing with them at once, a tendency which is not 
infrequent in the deliberation of large bodies. The .settle- 
ment of the Budget might be thus iinnece.s.sfu'ily delayed 
indefinitely. Experience has shown to me that a power 
like that propo.sed to he given by the amendment would 
have very few occasions on which it could be at all usefully 
e.KercisGcl, while it is very likely to hq loosely and incauti- 
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We have quoted !^r. Mehta’s reason against the 
amendment at full length in order that Oonneillors of the 
present day and other enlightened citizens interested in 
municipal finance, might clearly comprehend why it was 
thought inadvisable to pass the amendment. Those mem- 
beis of the Corpoi-ation who have carefully watched the 
operations of the existing Municipal Act, .so fai' as it.s 
Budget provisioim are concerned, will have no difficulty in 
sharing the views which Mr. Mehta so forcibly submitted 
to his colleagues in the Legislature twenty-five years ago. 
Bvcry year’s accumulated experience tends only to empha- 
size the force of ln.s reasoning. And with the new element 
recently introduced into the Corporation it must have been 
noticed how there is a disposition to take minute objections, 
mostly of an inconsequential character, to many an item 
in the Budget. Had the amendment of the Advocate- 
Gtenernl been passed, there is not the least doubt that the 
cai’ping representatives of the ratep.syers would not have 
failed to avail themselves of it for purposes of needless ob- 
struction. Thus the wisdom of Mr. Mehta in thi.s parti- 
cular matter seems to be amply justified by practical ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Adam, however, I’emaiiied uncouvineed, and so, 
too, Mr. Telang and the Advocate-General. These three 
voted in minority, and the section was allowed to stand as 
originally revised by the Select Committee. 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


ASSESSMENT OF aOVEllNMENT EANUS AND BUILDINGS. 

Ji N instructive debate arose out of tlie proposal made 
by Mr. West touching the a.ssessment of all Govern- 
ment properties in the city by means of a Special Officer 
and a reduction in the general lutes. The object of the 
lionouiTible mover was to define more closely the relation 
between Government and the Municipality in respect of 
the taxation of buildings and lands connected therewith 
in the occupancy of Government. He thought it “ a hope- 
less task to arrive at .a perfectly .satisfactory determina- 
tion as to the method in which buildings and lands, the 
property of Government and used by Government in the 
exercise of ite sovereign power, should be assessed for 
local purposes.” There were many cases before English 
law courts in reference to the matter, and many subtle 
arguments for and against were urged as to the principles 
of rating. The intere.sts of the city and the citizens .are 
one thing, and the interests of the Government are another. 
At the same time they are so interlocked that it is not 
possible to demarcate where the one ends and the other 
begins. Hence it was deemed essential to arrive at .some 
mutual .agreement on the basis of which the Government 
buildings might be assessed. Mr. West urged that there 
were several considerations attaching to those which do 
not attach to ordinary properties more or less built for 
purposes of profit. And here thn arguments of that legis- 
lator may be given in his own words. He took the ins- 
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tance of tlie loc:il Spcrefcariat, specially of tlie parlour 
■vvliere it is customary to hold meetings of the Legislative 
■Council. The hall “ would be very valuable for the pur- 
pose of a bank and would sell for a considerable sum on 
account of its situation, lint if it were rated at all it 
would, suppo.sing it were let to a bank or mercantile firm, 
be rated for a profitable, a beneficial occupation, which 
doo.s not now exist.” Most of the public buildings are of 
a non-productive character but are occupied for the pur- 
poses of carr)dng on the adrainistivation of the Presidency. 
Of course, as there is an occupancj', these buildings should 
p.ay something, but, contended Mr. We.st, not to any .such 
extent as private buildings do, which are mostly for the 
benefit of their owners. Again, public buildings are not 
always built on pui’ely economic considei’ations. For ins- 
tance, the Secretariat premises “ might have been run up 
a.s a chawl, but it would not be an ornament to the city 
and pleasing to every citizen who walks by, who undoubt- 
edly gets a degi'ee of pride as %vell as of profit out of it, 
and regards it with a certain degree of self-gratnlation.” 
Then there are open recreation grounds owned by the 
State. They are a perpetual source of health to the 
people. Wei'e the,se grounds to be charged the full rates, 
the State might retaliate and levy an entrance fee which 
to a certain extent would make public health sufier. 
Hence, he thought, there w.as “ a strong claim to consider- 
ation, in dealing with public buildings. They ought not 
to be placed entirely and without qualifications on the 
same footing as if they were banks, mercantile buildings 
or ofiLces of railway companies.” Lastly, the very hand- 
someness of the public buildings which by being things of 
beauty and joy contribute to the pleasure of the citizens 
from the iEsthetic point of view, is another consideration. 
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The melihod of assessment would be a method of dotiiil but, 
observed Mr. West, it was essential that a duly (pialitied 
officer should be appointed once in live year.s to lu.ike an 
e.stimate, such person being first approved by the GVirpu- 
ration. 

Mr. Eorbe.s Adam thought the principle sought to be 
agreed to wn.s a .Sound one, but he wished to di-aw the 
.attention of the Government to the properties of the 
Port Trust which wei-e also subject to Municipal rates. 
As a repj'G.sentative of the Port Trust, which also held a 
“ peculiar and special position,” he was hound to see a 
.sati.sfactory solution regarding Port Trust properties also. 

Jlr. Tel.ang referred to the trouble which the Corpo- 
ration had in yea.rs gone by on this very matter. There 
were dispute.s as to the taxing of crown properties at .all. 
Leaving, however, the ancient controversies alone, he came 
to the point. He was not able to giither from Mr. West's 
remarks why there should be a special person appointed to 
assess the valuation of state buildings. “ The original fixing 
of the assessable value on these and .all other buildings in 
the city, should he made on such a basis that equal justice 
may be meted out to the poor rirtepayer and the wealthy 
Central Government, and this can be best secured if the 
assessment is made by one and the same oflicer.” Then, 
with regal'd to the reduction of a certain percentage in the 
rates proposed by the mover, Mr. Telang ^.admitted that 
there was considerable force in the reasons adduced. Still, 
there was something to be said on the other side. “ It is 
to bo remembered that it is not only Government which 
builds on othoi' than purely economic, principles. Private 
hou.schokler.s also build sometimes on other than economic 
principles. But no deduction is made On account of the 
sesthetic .appearance of their' buildings which may be as 
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pleasing to the eye as those large buildings of Government 
to which the Hon’ble Mr. West refers. Yet, surely these 
houses in which {esthetics receive as much attention as ac- 
commodation or economy should meet w’ith similar conside- 
r{ition.” Then there was the further .argument as to the 
Government being the Govei-nment of the whole Presi- 
dency. If Government parts with some of its power in 
certain areas in favour of Local Boards, the question is 
how much it should part with, at the same time, out of 
the general revenues derived from the whole Presidency. 
On the whole Mr. Telang could not see his way for a 
justilioation of the deduction propo.sed, namely, two-tenth.s 
of the rates for which all the Government buildings may 

Mr. Mehta thought the proposal was doubly prejudi- 
cial to the income of the Corporation. Firstly, the rate- 
able value itself would be estimated low bj’’ the special 
officer. Secondly, there would be the further deduction of 
two-tenths on this low estimate. In fact, the percentage 
of deduction was too l.ai'ge. He was prepared to admit that 
a large owner like Government should be allowed some de- 
duction for the saving in the cost of collection and inci- 
dental litigation. He would in all allow ten per cent, 

Boplyiug to the whole debate, hlr. West remarked 
tba.t Government was after all an akstraction ; it had no 
personal interest in this matter. He was afmid that with 
ordinary assessor’s Government would oftcner than not be 
dragged into litigation. There would be continuous wiang- 
ling between it and the Municipal authorities, which would 
be very undignified. If the Corporation .approved of the 
nominee of Gov’-ernment, there could be no further objec- 
tion to the si>ecifil officer. Mi‘. Telang’s ai’gumeut in favour 
of private persons who may have beautiful buildings must 
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be acluiitted to involve a certain amount of selfislniess or 
selfisli consideration. There was no such eonssideratioix 
with Government — “ the only selfishness is in its desire to 
please its children in Bombay and raising the general credit 
of the Empire by putting .such hand.some structnre.s before 
the eye.s of the people." As to the other argument of Mr, 
Telfing, Mr. West urged tliat the same building.s, if located 
at Bandra or Thnna, would .scarcely be rated at anything 
approaching to what they are rated for in the city, “ There- 
fore it appears to me,” he said, “ cpiite reasonable that 
'Government buildings placed in the centre of Bombay for- 
public convenience ought to be allowed a very considerable 
reduction on account of theii’ contribution to the general 
.comfort and welfare of the city.’ Eventually the amend- 
,’inent was passed without a division. 


INTTSIlESTINCf DISCnssTON ON ASSESSMENT OF POET TRITST 
LANDS AND BUILDINGS. 

W E now come to another interesting phase of the de- 
bate, namely the assessment of the Port Trust ■ 
properties. The discussion which arose on this subject- 
Bhould he carefully noted, e.speciany what Mr. Forbes 
Adam, .as the representative of the Chamber and the 
Trust, had to say on it. Mr. Mehta, in moving hi.s amend- 
ment, remarked that ij® object was to fix a principle on 
which the rateable value of the Port Trust was to be de- 
termined, In his opinion it was needful that a .somewhat 
higher basi.s of assessment should be adopted. Port Trust 
properties stood in a different category from Government - 
buildings, which were solely for public utility. While he 
admitted that the Trust realised vei'y great sums, he would 
say that they had only a quasi-beneficial occupation. All 
the same “ even in a representative character, the Port - 
Trust may properly be taxed for the advantages it enjoys.”' 
JiJo'go, it may be clearly called upon to contribute to tho 
general fund of the Municipalit3f, not so much as the pri- 
vate property owner, but something more than Govern- 
ment. In making his request, Mr. Mehta did not a.sk for 
more than what the Municipality considered it was justly- 
entitled to take from the Trust. He pointed out that the 
amendment he had moved did not contemplate assessment 
by the Municipal assessor, who might be partial to the 
Municipality as against the Port Trust. It gives the Gov- 
ernment the power to fix the amount of the reduction the* 
^rust should have over ordinary private property owners^ 
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Without in any manner holding a brief or special 
pleading on behalf of the Port Trustees, Mr. Forbes Adam 
wished to place before the Council the claims of the Trust 
on their merits. He appealed to his colleagues for a sub- 
stantial reduction on the full rating value of the propjer- 
ties. In support of it he urged what the Trustee.s were 
doing, namely providing lati-ines and water for the con- 
venience of the public attending to business on the 
Trustees’ dock.s and wharves. He thought this ought to- 
weigh with the legislature. He appealed both to Mr. 
Mehta, and to Mr. We-st, who had an alternative amend- 
ment, to see that a reasonable consideration was .shewn to 
the Trustees. In arguing out the point, Mr. Adam made 
a strenuous effort to portray the position of the Trust. 
Heferring to Mr, West’s argument, he observed that the 
Trust realised no profits as was alleged. “ All that we 
have to do is to raise the revenue necessary to 23ay the 
interest on our loans, and if our revenues increase pro 
rata, to reduce our charges on the trade of Bombay, and 
thus add to the commerce of the city and consequent jpro- 
sperity of the Municipality.” No doubt Mr. Adam was 
eoi'rect in laying down the i:)rincipal aim and object of the 
Trust, Whenever there was a large surplus of receqits 
over exi)0nditure, the first duty was to build a reserve,, 
which according to the Act, is limited to 16 lakhs, and 
there.after to lighten the burdens of the tr.ade in respect 
of wharfage, dock and other dues. Thus, whatever reduc- 
tion the surplus was able to bring about on the oharge.s 
was saving to the trade, though it is not easy to com- 
prehend how the Miiniciiwlity grew more ijro.sperous on that 
account. He then referred to a long eorre.spondencQ on 
■ the subject with Mr. Ollivant and submitted certain facts 
and figures for the favourable consideration of the Ooim- 
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■cil. “ As private owners we should have been assessed,” 
observed Mr. Adam, “at B.s. 2,15,000, Government 
after full consideration, allowed Es. 1,61,000. I use the 
figures roughly. Deducting 20 per cent, from the former 
sum you get Es. 1,72,000, and putting this against what 
we are paying, Es. 1,58,000, the difference is Es. 34,000. 
In our present position Mr. West’s amendment, if carried, 
■will cause the Port Trust to pay more by Es. 68,000 than 
at present, and if the Trust was treated as Government in 
.the la.st amendment, that is, rated 20 per cent, reduction, 
the difference would still be Es. 34,000 against the Trust,” 
Mr. Adam then proceeded with certain other figures, after 
which he went on to remark that wharfage fees were a 
.direct tax upon trade, and therefore, the aim of the Trust 
would be to reduce them, which could only be done with 
surplus receipts. Again, the Ti-ust had to pay 4| per cent, 
on the cost of the properties purchased for it by Govern- 
ment. Thi.s debt, we may remark in pa,saing, stands to- 
day at fully 2 erores of rupees, besides further public loans 
to the extent of 3 erores at 4 per cent. Mr. Forbes Adam 
further urged that this interest was not earned by the land, 
and the deficiency had to be made up from wharfage. The 
situation, however, is altogether different to-day. No 
doubt the Trustees, at the date of the passing of the 
Municipal Bill, were rather anxious about their landed 
■estate. It gave a poor rental. But the exigencie.s of 
trade have since induced a new ami moat prosperous condi- 
tion for the Trust, so much so that the Tru.st is now realis- 
ing the fattest rents possible. The landed estate yielrls at 
present 21 lakhs per annum as ground rent and rent 
on godownsj sidings etc. But no doubt when Mr. 
Adam was urging a reduction on behalf of the Trustec.s, 
receipts were not so satisfactory. He thought that the 


'Trust had conferred great benefits Tipon the town, The 
■unwholesome eastern foreshore, from Mody Bay to Frere 
Bunder, was reclaimed ; on the Elphin.stone and Mody Bay 
estates alone ten miles of drains and roads were construct- 
ed. Mr. Adam, however, forgot to say that that was the 
duty enjoined by the Government under the Port Trust 
Act, and very wisely too. It would have been a grievous 
inju.stic6 to the ratepayers of the city had the work been 
thrown on the Munieipa.lity. Altogether it could not be 
said that Mr. Adam had made out a very strong case for 
the Trust. 

Mr. Mehta, quickly saw through the str-ained reason- 
ing of his colleague and remarked that if this amendment 
was passed the Trust would not be in so dismal a position 
as apprehended by Mr. Adam. He pointed out that what 
the Government had done on the last occasion was to fix 
the contribution or assessment at Rs. 1,79,100 instead of 
at E,s. 2,16,525. A deduction of 10 per cent, was allowed 
on the ground that Port Trust properties should not be 
rated like private properties. The principle adopted by 
the Government was wrong. He thought it to be an 
utter fallacy to contend that property which was beneficial- 
ly occupied and used should be exempted from strict prin- 
ciples governing the assessment of private property. There 
was some force in the reasoning that trade jjartly increase.s 
the prosperity of the city. But the same thing may be said 
of the mill industry, and nobody contends that it should be 
treated in an exceptional manner. Mr. Mehta laid down 
that the only sound principle was that all property, what- 
ever be its use or purpose, should pay the ordinary rates 
for municipal services rendered. If the Port Trust bene- 
fits the trade of Bombay, so does the Municipality by 
making the city a safe, healthy, and commodious place to 


cai'i’y it on. He did not see why the Port Trust should' 
he differently assessed. All that he was agreeable to do 
was to concede 10 per cent., say, for the saving in the co.st. 
of collection, incidental litigation, and occasional loss- 
The assessment on this basis, it was furthe)- urged, should 
be made every five years, as in the case of Government 
properties. A longer period was inadvisable, as tlio 
Trustees were constantly developin g and increasing tlieir 
property, and it would mean that a considerable portion of 
such might escape assessment, which could be hardly con- 
.sidered fair to the Municipality. Eventually Mr. West’iS 
altex'native amendment was c.arried, Mr. Mehta, having 
withdrawn his. Mr. Adam refrained from voting. The 
only “ no ” was Mr. Barve’s. 


THE WINDING 
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W E have now almost reached the end of our history of 
Bombay Munieipal Goveimment, from the date of its 
inception, at the dawn of the memorable nineteenth century,, 
to its very close. We have endeavoured to present to the 
render a succinct but faithful and authentic account of the 
difterent stages through which that government has passed 
during a hundred years which are indeed unique for the re- 
markable events that have taken place. The progress 
which the country has made all along the line, politically, 
intellectually, socially, and economically under the vivifying 
influence of British civilisation will alwiiys remain a 
bright pagein the History of India and England alike. We 
have tried to point out the evolutions which have followed . 
in the path of that civilisation and the slow but sure pro- 
gress local self-government has made in the city. In rea- 
lity, it may be said that that progress is coeval with the ■ 
growth and expansion of Bombay, Both have proceeded 
hand in hand till we witness to-day a city with a popula- 
tion of nearly a million teeming with thousand.s of tall 
houses on a limited area, some of which are indeed palatial 
and a thing of beauty and joy for ever, possessing the, best- 
and most commodious docks and wharves to accommodate 
thegrowinginlandand seaborne trade, a trade so well fostered 
by the public-spirited and enterpirising merchants who know 
how to increase the prosperity of the port as well as their 
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own, find boosting of as many as eighty cotton factoi’ies, 
which employ more than a hundred thousand persons, who 
■maintain thrice that number, and priding itself on a 
Municipality with a revenue of a crore and a quarter 
which is the envy of all India and also its model. Again as 
much as 22 lolths out of this gross revenue is expended on 
the Improvement of public health. Sanitation has been 
unosb diligently attended to, while under the City Improve- 
ment Trust legislation, insanitary streets and dwelling houses, 
despite colossal initial blunders which have been also mo.st 
co.stIy, are undcrgoingimpi’ovements. The annual contribu- 
tion towards the Trust is fixed by law at 9 lakhs of Rupees. 

Our task being thus almost brought to a close, we pass 
over the numerous small points of the memorable debate 
in the Legislative Council which sat to pas,s the existing 
Municipal law from 7th to 28th March, 1888. Suffice it 
to say no two representatives took greater care and trouble 
to impart to that legi.slation as much of completeness as it 
was then possible to conceive than Messrs. Mehta and 
Telang, The as.sistance, again, which the Hon’ble Mr. 
Forbes Adam gave to these two colleagues of his was also 
.of great value. In fact, all seemed, notwithstanding the 
difference of opinioti;’,to be actuated by a genuine desire to 
give to the citizens as perfect a Municipal Code as was 
possible, and invest the Corporation with supreme adminis- 
trative authority. Thus Bombay owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude to this special legislature which, fortunately foi' the 
citizens, was presided over by a Governor of the widest 
culture, far-sighted stateman.ship, liberality of sentiments 
and deep and abiling sympathy as Lord Reay. 

But we feel that this record of the Municipal 
Government of Bombay would be incomplete if we omitted 
to reproduce here some of the best sayings on this subject 


which were delivered at the close of the second reading of 
the Bill. Those sayings contain thoughts and reflections 
which ought to be well garnered by the present generation 
of our citizens, full as they are of practical wisdom. Many 
an important section of the Act, specially the constitution- 
al part, on which we now and again read instructive inter- 
pretations and commentaries in the Corporation, and which 
to those who are not initiated appear to he puzzling or 
ohscure, will become perfectly intelligible and transparent 
by the light of these speeches. Under the circumstances 
we now propose to give the salient portions of the diii’er- 
ent texts from the speeches which the principal gentlemen, 
who took a leading part in the debate, delivered at the close. 

The first to .speak was the redoubtable Mr. Forbes 
Adam, who had deservedly earned the sobriquet of “ Sub- 
Governor,” owing to the fi-equent advice on many an impor- 
tant problem which Lord Beay sought from him during his- 
ad minis bration. Mr. Adam, being by training and tempera- 
ment a moderate Radical, was not quite content with the 
modified Bill. He was .still for giving larger authority and 
wider powers to the Corporation. In fact he was all for 
driving to its logical conclusion the cardinal principle which 
prescribes that the local aft’airs of a city should be wholly 
managed by its citizens without ofiicial let or hindrance. 
}hit the eon.serv.'itive traditions and instincts of the Indian 
bureaucracy which even Lord Ileay, who came with the 
reputation of being a stalwart philosophical Radical, was 
not able to wholly modify. The two colleagues in his 
Government, progressive as they were, thought that the 
Bill had gone as far as it was possible to go. Their 
conservative instincts prompted them to ‘‘go .slowly. ” 
Again, they did not enter into the very skin of the rate- 


matter of civic progress. To that extent they •were 
retrogi'essivej if not reactionary. At the same time the 
t^vo civic stai's -who shone like Ca.stor and Pollux in the 
Go\mcil, though progi-es-sive and contending for larger 
powers from their intimate kno'wledge and e.xperience of 
the thoughts, sentiments and feelings of the tax-payers, 
knew that they could only pi'ogre.ss by stages. Mr. Tolang, 
by training, was indeed most cautious in the matter of all 
Indian reforms, political and social. On many a platform 
that hvillia.nt but reflective citizen had observed that it 
was wisdom to enter on reforms in this country on the 
lines of least resistance. Many a personage has tried to 
challenge that mature opinion. Bnt the more we have seen 
and known of public life in India, the more -we are Con- 
vinced that after all Mr. Telang’s view hold fast to-day. 
It was that cautious hut liberal-minded statesman, no other 
than the late much esteemed Lord Northbrook, who as 
Viceroy, once observed that the interests of India demand 
that the Indians for their own solid and permanent welfare 
should “ advance slowly,” and it would seem that this 
counsel of perfection had made a deep impression on Mr. 
Telang. All through his brilliant public career the mind 
of that distinguished citizen was moulded after a fashion 
which had it been prolonged might have stamped him as a 
most sound Indian statesman, one who could have worthily 
and with distinction become a Mcinbov of the Executive 
Council under Lord Morley’s Reform scheme. It ia indeed 
the misfortune of Bombay that he was not long spared to 
her. Both his loss and the loss of that other and more 
distinguished reformer, Mr. Rana.de, are irrejiarable. 

Mr. Forbes Adam said ; “ Much a.s I hope that the 
Bill now about to be read a thml time may be found 
in practice to work smoothly and satisfactorily, I harbour 
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iuid eiifcei'tiiin grave misgivings. I regret that yonr 
E-vcellency’s Council has not seen its way to give such 
consistency anti fill-pervaclingness to tho great contra! 
jninciple of the Bill, the principle that the Corporation is 
the governing body — ^that no possibility of qne.stion, un- 
certainty or clashing could hereafter arise. The idea of 
co-ordinate authority seems to me to be fraught with 
chances of friction and irritation. It is an attempt to re- 
concile what is iiTeconcilable. It possesses the elements 
of imsettlement and feud. I firmly believe the BiU might 
throughout all its sections have empha.sised and accentuated 
its central principle without running the slightest danger 
of fettering and interfering unduly with the Commissioner 
in carrying out the details of the executive work of the 
Municipality,” As a Manche.ster man, trained in the great 
school of Cobden, this expression of opinion is intelligible 
enough. And we can hardly blame Mr. Adam, if he stood 
so Strongly for greater axitonomy than was resolved upon 
by the Legislature. Speaking at Manchester, we should 
think he would have carried every one of his colleagues 
with him. But in Bombay it appeared that he was 
not strong enough, strong as he was for overcoming the 
obsolescent hierarchy of hide-bound officials. We cannot 
withhold our admiration for and cannot but honour that 
sterling Scotchman for the courage, independence, and 
public spirit with which he fought the battle of the 
citizens in the Legislative Council. He was the most 
outspoken of all the European members as he was also 
the most respected representative of the mercantile com- 
munity. 'We do not know which to admire most— -his 
great public spirit and staunch Eadicalism, o,r his deep 
and abiding sympathy with the citizens of Bombay, and 
his deeper solicitude for their civic welfare. Anyhow, it is 


a matter of regret to have to state that men of the type- 
and character of Mr. Forbes Adam are now a rarity in our 
city. This is Bombay’s greatest misfortune. 

Mr. Telang next summed up' his views on the 
character of the Bill as modified and revised during 
the second reading. He confessed that though at the first 
reading he had had to offer severe criticism on many of the 
provisions, he was confident of the great improvement 
which it would undergo during its later stages and which 
would make it fairly acceptable to the ratepayers at large. 
He was “ very happy” to be able to say that the later his- 
tory of this measure had fully justified his judgment and 
realised the hope he had confidently formed. The final 
stage of the Bill had been reached and he had no hesita- 
tion in expressing his belief that “ upon the whole and 
notwithstanding certain defects and shortcomings and not- 
withstanding deviations, in some section?, from the princi- 
ple which has been accepted in other sections — and not- 
withstanding all individual provisions” which he would still 
see amended, — ho was “ content to accept this Bill as for 
the present a sufficient measure of advance in local self- 
government.” This expression of opinion, coming from 
the lips of so enlightened and liberal-minded a citizen as 
Mr. Telang, who had been a cai'eful observer of the opera- 
tions of the Municipal Act of 1872, was gladly endorsed 
by the citizens outside the Council Hall. Trusted of the 
people, ho could never be expected to be content with an 
illiberal measure which in his opinion might be deemed in- 
adequate by them. Hence his utterances were accepted 
without any mistrust touching the new measure. A strong 
advocate of slow but .steady progress, Mr. Tolaug <lid not 
fail to refer to his own conduct aud share in the iiitei'e.st- 
ing proceedings in the following terms : “ I am a believer 


in the general wisdom of the maxim that we ought to has- 
ten slowly.” This maxim he practically tried to carry out 
in his own person in matters political, social and intellec- 
tual, and to inculcate it on others to the best of his ability.. 
It was owing to the same msixim that he deprecated the 
railway speed and the violence with which Mr. Malabari 
was then endeavouring to reform, outright, the whole 
Hindu Society which, as Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji once sagely 
observed, and in which observation both Sir W. Weddor- 
burn and Dr. Wordsworth agreed, had “ a Himilaya be- 
fore it to cut” ! The same spirit of hastening slowly may 
be discerned in his utterances in connection vrith the 
Education Commission of 1882. 

But having accepted the modicum of the liberal mea- 
sure of local self-government which Lord Reay’s legislature 
granted, Mr. Telang Avas not slow to point out one/or two 
important matters on which he hoped a great advance 
would be made w'hen the enactment came to be again 
amended or revised. Foi’, urged he, in matters legislative 
there oair be no finality. Progress was the law of life in all 
human affairs. And the progress ivhich Bombay citizens 
might make in the civic administration of their city ought 
in future to entitle them to full autonomy. He therefore 
hoped that in the course of time the Government would be 
wise in granting it. 

Mr. Telang then refen’ed to the remark which had 
fallen from Mr. Naylor in the course of the- debate, about 
the Municipal Commissioner not, being a servant of the 
Municipality. Considerable misunderstanding had pre- 
vailed among the citizens on that asseveration, and, there- 
fore, he took this opportunity to state his own views on 
the subject. “In my opinion,” said Mr. Telang, “ he 
clearly is the subordinate of the Corporation, and that is 
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the proper position for him to occupy. I am not the least 
anxious that the Corporation should have anything 
to do with pui'ely executive matters,” wliich properly be- 
longed to the Commissioner as enjoined in the Act. Botli 
Mr. MehU and himself were mo.st anxious that there .should 
not be any interference with the executive functions of the 
■Commissioner. They only wanted that it should be sub- 
ject to the general control of the Municipal Corporation, 
(mi that V!as mbstantuiUj/ jjrovuhd in the irresmt Bill." Let 
■us draw the pointed attention of our reader.s, and specially 
members of the Municipal Corporation, to the word.s wo 
have emphasized. It is true that .since the passing of the 
Act, there ha,s sometimes oeen some eagerness on the pai't 
•of a Municipal Commissioner to que.stion the absolute fact 
that he is a servairb of the Municipality, albeit he may bo 
a member of the distinguished service. Mr. Tlelang went 
further still and boldly challenged the asseveration of Mr. 
Naylor that he was a co-ordinate authority only : “ I am 

not prepared,” he sternly remarked, “ to admit that under 
the sections of the Bill as we have passed them, the Com- 
missioner is called what is a co-ordinate authority. I dp 
not think he is. That is not a correct description of his 
position under the Bill I understand he is a subordinate 
in every respect, except as x-egards the details of executive 
work, in which he is untrammelled and not to be interfer- 
ed with. That is his position, and that is what it ought 
to be. . . . Looking at the Bill as a whole, the Oom- 

missiouer’s position is defined in the w,ay it should be.” 
This emphatic declaration of opinion of so .sound a lawyer 
and legislator mixst be constantly borne in mind. Of coui'se, 
the Gomiijlssioner has greater poxver even under the pre- 
sent Act than before, but it should be remembered that in. 
the original draft Bill, it xvas sought to invest him witk 
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•even larger powers. “Under the Bill as it now stands,' 
continued Mr. Telang, “ legLslative power, financial power, 
tlie power to sanction large contracts and works, to call for 
the productions of papers, to increase the pay of the Com- 
missioner, are vested in the Corporation, and that ahow.s 
precisely what the Commissioner’s position and that of tlie 
Corporation under the scheme. He is the municipal exe- 
cutive officer and I accept him a.s such.” 

There were not a few among the prominent citizens 
of the day who really wished to get rid of the Municipal 
Commissioner altogether. To these Mr. Telang gave a 
wise reply : “ If we get rid of the Municipal Commission- 
er, we shall either have another officer under, perhaps, an_ 
other name with the same functions, or we shall have what 
will be equivalent to municipal anarchy. We .shall not 
have one governing spirit ruling the wdiole of the munioi- 
p.<il administration’ and I am not prepared to look on that 
with complacency.” Heither would we even under exist- 
ing circumstances. In fact, the more we see of the nume- 
rous and multifarious work which a Municipal Ooniinia- 
sioner of the day has to perform, the more we are convin- 
ced of the absolute utility of a highly paid executive autho- 
rity, but subject to the control of the Corporation, .We 
put this question — What might have been the .situa- 
tion had there been no such authority as a Municipal Exe- 
cutive or had there been one chosen by the Corporation 
itself, as was airily suggested outside the Council Hall, 
iluring the first two or three years of the outbreak of tlie 
plague ? Might not a reign of municipal anarchy have 
prevailed, and might not the Municipality have been abo- 
lished by thi.s time or reduced to the status of the Metro- 
jiolitan one ? Mr. Telang observed : “ I am in favour of 
the prc.sorViition of the Municipal Commissioner, though I 
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can quite see that the time may come when wo shall take- 
a further step in the direction of local self-government,, 
and the Municipal Corporation will have to ask the Coun- 
cil of the day to concede the power to the Corporation to 
appoint its own Municipal Commissioner. I am not pre- 
pared to ask for that yet.” Neither will future Corpora- 
tions for the next quarter of a century to come. Telang. 
foresaw that sometimes a' Commi.ssioirer may act high- 
handedly, and that even friction may occasionally take 
place hetweed him and the Corporation. Such high-hand- 
edness and such friction have been sometimes discerned : 
■but none will deny that on the whole the relations that 
'have subsisted between these two authorities have beto 
of a most friendly character and unattended by any 
serious friction. In conclusion Mr. Telang observed 
that “ considering that the various defects have been 
removed, I am prepared to hold that the Bill, as it 
stands, is now one worthy of acceptance, for the present,, 
as a solution of the question of municipal reform. But I 
will not pledge myself to finality in this matter. Occasions 
may arise on which changes may be required. In a com- 
plex measure of this kind which touches many interests in 
many different quarters and in many differents ways, pos- 
sibly the course of actual administration may disclose vari- 
ous defects and difficulties which will have to be remedied 
by legislative enactment." Thus concluded Mr. Telang. 
It seems as we write his words of practical wisdom 
vigorously ring in our eai-s. No doubt the woi’king of the 
Act during the past twenty-five years has revealed many a 
minor defect some of which by divers fresh amendments 
have been remedied while others at due maturely must 
be remedied. There • are, however, a few imisetuous and 
nhort-sighted spirits ia the Corporation who would have the 


whole Municipal Code revised or superseded hy another, f or- 
igettirig the many interests and the difficulties which are 
certain to be encountered whenever fresh municipal legis- 
lation of a wholesale character is on the legislative anvU. 
Great care and circumspection will have to be exercised by 
those who are keenly anxious for the broadening of the 
■foundations of local self-government in the city. Impetuo- 
■;sity and thoughtlessness will have to be kept in due- 
restraint. What would substantially advance the greater 
privileges and welfare of the citizens at large would have to 
be thoughtfully considered and cautiously recommended , and, 
'lastly, the golden maxim of advancing slowly, on the lines 
■of the least resistance, will have to be firmly borne in mind, 
rin the long run Bombay citizens will get that local ' auto- 
nomy which they may deserve by the greater public spirit, 
dndependenoe, and cautious wisdom which they may display. 


CHAPTER LXXVIir. 


CONCLUDINO BEI’l.TSOnOSS 01’ MESSKS. MEHTA AN]5 WEST, 

4 FTER the elaborate discourse of Mr. Telang, Mr. 
*£^1 Mehta did not think it right to prolong the debate- 
by any lengthened remarks. He began by observing that- 
he would vote cordially for the passing of the Bill into law. 
The spirit of cordialty was indeed very intelligible when wo 
reflect that no non-official representative of the Legislative- 
Council had more to do, aye, even more than his distingu- 
ished colleague, in moulding the Bill in harmony with the 
views of the Corporation and in conformity with the ■ 
yfishes of the large body of enlightened ratepayers than 
he who is the iloyen of the Corporation to-day with over- 
forty years of uninterrupted municiiml service rendered 
ungrudgingly, at great personal .sacrifice, with consummate 
ability and brilliant statesmanship. Indefatigably had lie- 
worked in the Select Committee with Mr. Naylor and 
Mr. Maopherson at Mahableshwar. Innumerable as were 
the objections to the original draft, it was recognised 
by both his colleagues that but for his lucid exjfiana- 
tion and convincing arguments they would never have 
been able to agree with him. But Mr, Mehta’s intimate- 
experience of the actual working of the old municipal law, 
and his entire grasp of the whole subject, combined with 
his knowledge of the wishes and requirements of the rate- 
payers themselves, enabled him not only to bring his col- 
leagues on his side but to convince them that the .several’ 
modifications -which were made in the draft were right and 
proper. It was thus the natural pride of the work he hadi? 
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actually done in tlie Select Coirunittee that prompted the 
iionourable gentleman to obseiTe, on the winding up of 
the debate, that he would vote most cordially for the final 
passing of the mea.siu’e, which i.s, indeed, recognised to-day 
as the most liberal charter in the matter of local self- 
govei’nment possessed, by any city in India. He had also 
no hesitation in stating that in all that Mr. Telang had 
said about the ehameter of the enactment as a whole, it 
had his entire concurrence. Only one matter had given 
him disappointment in the detailed : discussion in which 
the' desire of the President and the members of the Coun- 
cil was “ so conspicuous as to give the most patient and 
careful consideration to suggestions and proposals from all 
<iuarters.” Apart, however, from that matter he was 
aware that in practical legislation it was difficult to reach 
ideal perfection. We must all look to general results 
while guiding or giving individual points of view, “ Look- 
ing at it this way,” said Mr. Mehta, “ I cannot but regal'd 
this Bill as being substantially in conformity with the 
views and opinions of the Corporation as representing the 
city, contained in the various representations sent by them 
to Government since 1883. It is drawn on sound practi-r 
cal principles — sound in theory and te.sted by long ex- 
pex’ienee. It has carefully steered clear of two pitfallsi 
On the one hand it h.as avoided the blunder of making the 
Commi.ssioner anything more than the executive officer of 
the supreme administrative body-^the Corporation. On 
the other, it has not succumbed to the temptation of abol- 
ishing the Commissioner in favour of Executive Oommit- 
tees br Councils or of changing the mode of his appoint- 
ment. The Corporation have always viewed with great 
alarm the prospect of either course, being adopted ; they 
ha ve always firmly resisted all endeavours to seduce them 
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to give their approval to either.” Thus the statesmanship 
of the two non-ofHeial members was greatly instrumental 
in presenting to the public as much of a perfect piece of 
municipal legislation as was practicable. And the public 
are extremely thankful to them both, for the invaluable 
services they respectively rendered. Mr. Mehta further 
observed that the Bill “ was an eventually workable and 
practical measure. But it will be in the future as in the 
past. The prospect of its success will not be simply 
in its own excellence. Whether it be perfect, or 
whether it be faulty in some respects, its success will 
in a great measure depend upon its being woi’ked in 
that combined spirit of enlightened zeal and public spirit, 
«,nd of sound practical common sense which has distin- 
guished the conduct of municipal afiairs in the city for the 
last fifteen years. Worked in that spirit, as I feel con- 
fident it will be, this Bill is well calculated to add fresh 
laurels to the municipal fame of this city.” Those were 
prophetic words indeed. For who would deny after twenty- 
five years’ experience of the Act, the general excellence of 
its many provisions, and the harmonious operation of some 
of its most difficult sections. The sound common sense of 
the representatives of the citizens has almost uniformly 
asserted itself in the Oorporation, which, therefore, has 
been able to achieve the highest measure of good for the 
welfare of the city. 

Mr, West was not behind the representatives of the 
citizens in showering ’ his blessings on the Bill, He ob- 
served that it was ' drawn by careful induction from 
experience. Facts and tendencies have been accepted as 
guides of policy. This gives the best prospect of future 
’efficiency and success. But experience aflbrds grounds for 
fair judgment as to the ebanjces of what is to come.” The 
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.•principle of the Bill was sound and Mr. West had no 
ground for misapprehension as expressed by Mr. Forbes 
Adam. “ I think,’’ .said he, “ the principles embodied in 
this Act have proved themselves, by general as well as 
local history, sound a,nd just, and as to the Commissioner 
being placed in a position which will prevent him from 
■ carrying out the ideas and policy of the Corporation, as he 
ought, I think it is hardly possible to find that in any 
sense he is put into such a position. He is given inde- 
pendent power within his own .strictly limited circle of 
activity, but he cannot in any way thwart the general 
■policy or desire of the Corporation. Jf he should at- 
tempt anything of the kind the remedy is in the hands of 
the Corporation. , . . The Corporation has to do 

with the general conceptions, with the higher regulative 
work, while the administrative, commonly called executive, 
work is placed directly in th’e ha.nds of the Commissioner, 
To the Corporation is assigned the government — that is 
the word which has been used by great political thinkers 
from Plato to Lord Bacon, for the supi’eme, vital and 
•regulative force in a community, and when it is used in 
this sense I do not think any higher or more comprehensive 
word can be conceived to describe the function assigned 
■to the Corporation.” After having made some general 
remarks of an abstract character, Mr. West proceeded to 
•say that in his opinion the provisions of the measure were 
■such as “ to satisfy the reasonable and fair aspirations of 
the citizens of Bombay,” “ I trust," he said, " the Act will 
■be carried on in its intended spirit by all parties con- 
cerned, and I will add that I hope every citizen will play 
with regard to this Act that part of a good citizen of 
which we read in our Latin grammar — Vir bonus est quis ? 
'iQui leges jaraque servat,” The efficiency and success thus 


forecast has been more than realised, and be it said to the- 
credit of the Corporation that it has all along endeavoured 
to administer the many provisions of the enactment in a 
spirit which has resulted in nothing but the best welfare 
and progress of the city. The part that Mr. West had 
played in making the measure as perfect as possible was 
no mean part for which he was ever proud. There remains 
to, be reviewed the reflections of Lord Ileay, who brought ■ 
up the debate to its final conclusion. 


' CONCLUSION— lOED EEAy’s STATESMANLIKE STEECII ON THE 
SALIENT PKOVISION8 OF THE ACT AND THE INVALUABLE 
SEEVIGE RENDERED BY SIB P. M. MEHTA, 

W ITH tliis chapter we bring to a close the History of 
Bombay Municipal Government. We have given 
a succinct and faithful narrative, if not exhau.stiv6 also, of 
the rise and growth of that Government from the date of 
its inception up to the year 1888. The Municipal Act 
passed in that year was a memorable statute in the- 
civio annals of Bombay and a lasting monument of the 
combined legislative statesmanship of those distinguished 
official and non-official members who had taken an active 
part at various times in moulding into mature body and 
form what is now truly held to be the Magna Oharta 
of Local Self Government. Lord Reay, in his conclud- 
ing speech, was lunuself so gratified at the magnificent 
pleceoflegislation that he observed he would have “no hesi- 
tation ” in sending it to Profes.sor Gneist, “ the greatest 
living authority on Local Government Legislation.” Sm Ray- 
mond West, Mr. Naylor and Mr. Latham were indefatiga- 
ble in their elTorts in the same direction and their liberal- 
mindedne.ss is to be greatly admired. Sir Forbes Adam, Mr. 
Tclang and Sir P. M. Mehta formed a stalwart trio wlio 
fought Dauiellikc inch by inch to secure the greatest free- 
dom practical for the citizens in the management of their 
own afiairs. In fact, there was in the Legislative 
Council ii galaxy of talent which contributed vastly to- 
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the building up of that great charter of civic liberty 
of which all Bombay is justly proud. And it is a 
pleasure to recall the fact that no less than a royal Duke, 
a worthy son of the good Queen Victoria, no other than 
the popular Duke of Connaught, sat at the august 
Council and assisted in shaping with his colleiigues 
the final course of municipal government in the city. 

' Though sitting there as the Commander in Chief, 
he was deeply intei-ested in the deliberations of the Coun- 
cil. He took a gratifying part therein. On more tlian 

■ one ocoa.sion be voted -with the reformers which bespeaks 
volumes to bis freedom from all official .shackles, though it 
must be observed that in those days the mandate theory, 
which presently obse.sses all officials, high and low, was hardly 
in evidence. Of course, from time to time, need was felt to 
amend some of the sections of the Act. But the ten 
amendments passed between 1888 and 1911, have been more 

■ or less of subordinate importance save one which was passed 
in 1907 as Act III whereby the long-standing controversy, 
leading to friction now and again, between the Corpora- 
tion and the Government, was brought to a mutually satis- 
factory close, thanks to the earnestness of Lord Laming- 

- ton, the compromising spirit of his colleagues Sir S. Edger- 
ley and the persevei-ance and vast municipal experience of 
Sir P. M. Mehta. The Act made the necessary transfer 

- of the police charges, which had long been saddled on the 
Corporation, to the Government and all the expenditure 
of medical relief in the future and of primary education 
■to the Corporation. It was an equitable transfer which 
gratified the citizens and the Government alike. We give 
■fin the appendix a list of the varioiis amending Acts 
passed since 1888. We repeat we have faithfully endea- 

weured to give a terse but succinct presentment of the 
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many vicissitudes and jAases, some of a most exciting 
characterv through which municipal affairs in the city have 
passed. We have tried to show how with the fortunes of ‘ 
growing Bombay, the fortunes of the Municipality have .also 
grown, and how it is that it has reached those colossal 
proportions which we all I'ejoice to see to-day. No doubt 
those proportions dwarf into insignificance when compared 
with the gigantic advance of local self-governments in > 
London and Paris, in Berlin and Vienna, in New York and. 
Ohieago. But it is stUl true that as far as India, and for 
that matter, we may say with truth, all Asia, is concerned, , 
Bombay is pre-eminently the city where the privilege 
■of local self-government, granted by the liberality of 
British statesmen of the past, has been most carefully 
reared and most successfully nurtured, thanks to the en- 
thusiasm, independence, and public spirit of her citizens. 
To us it will he our richest rewai’d to learn that the skele- 
ton history we have endeavoured to present to our readers 
enables them to learn almost all that i.s worth know- 
ing of the rise and progre.ss of the Bombay Municipality. 
We claim no more credit for the .attempt than bringing 
together those dry bones which the historian of the future 
may fill with flesh and blood. The materials will, it is 
to bo hoped, .servo to give ample light and .shade and colour 
to his portraiture so as to make hLs history a standai'd 
authority for many a generation to come. 

Meanwhile we may now proceed with our final task 
of pjresenting to the reader the sum and substance of the 
many weighty and authoritative observations and reflec- 
tions with which the President concluded the protracted 
proceedings on the Bill (which is now Act I of 1888) in 
the local Legislative Council. It was, indeed, the singular 
good fortune of Bombay that between 1885 and 181)0 she 
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had at the helm of her tidministration a states nmn of the 
intellectual calibre, vast experience, practical sagacity, and 
liberal culture of Lord Reay, no unworthy rival of that other 
illustrious and popular Governor whose name is a house- 
hold word throughout the land and whose fame will 
endure as long as the sun never sets on the British Bmpire, 
we mean Mountstuart Elphinstone. Malcolm and Elphin- 
stone, Erere and Reay — these are the names of born ad- 
mi tristrators who have made Bombay what it is. 

We repeat, it was a singular good fortune that it fell 
to the lot of Lord Reay to give us what we call oiu’ civic 
Magna Oliarta. Those were no mere idle words which his 
Lordship gave utterance to when he observed that mem- 
bers of various legislative bodies will envy us the business- 
like way in which we have dealt with this comprehensive 
measure,” That the measure is comprehensive none will 
dare deny, even after the lapse of twenty-five years during 
which it has been in operation. The Act, we may unhesi- 
tatingly observe, has been weighed in the scales of unbias- 
ed public opinion in India and ha>s not been found wanting. 
What are the principal features of the Act ? We think it 
essential that the citizens of Bombay, and especially our 
Municipal Corporation, should he reminded, in this place, 
of its many salient and important sections as so happily, so 
admirably, and so faithfully portrayed by the President 
himself in his memorable concluding addj-ess. In doing so 
his Lordship did not fiiil to give credit to all those who 
had taken a very active and important share in shaping 
the Bill into a comprehensive body and form. He I'cciog- 
nised the amount of research and labour originally bestow- 
ed on it by Sir Charles Ollivant, and he recognised the 
courtesy, knowledge, and conciliatory di.sposition of Mr. 
Kaylor and Mr. Maepherson in the Select Committee, lie 
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warmly tendered his thanks to Mr. Latham, the Acting- 
Advocate-General who assisted the Cotmcil with his great 
talents and many important suggestions. He highly compli- 
mented Mr. Telang who was so keen in his battles to “give 
to the individual householders the amount of protection " 
which he needed fi-om “unnecessary interference developing 
into a hni’dship and last, though not the least, he paid 
the following flattering compliment to Sir P. M. Mehta,, 
the present doyen of our Corporation. “ I appointed," 
.said Lord Eeay, “ the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta on this 
Council so that we might have the benefit of his 
intimate knowledge of Municipal afiairs in the Select 
Committee in our debates. The honourable member 
has taken a considerable share in facilitating the passage 
• and the improvement.? of this Bill, which, I believe, 
meets his views, which, I take it, are repre!?entative of 
those of the community, though I may be permitted to 
add that his views were characterised by that independence 
of judgment which marks a representative as distinct from 
a delegate." That was indeed a high compliment — com- 
ing from so distinguished a state.sman — a compliment which 
Mr. Mehta doidjly deserved by the ability and independ- 
ence with which he has himself endeavoured to work the 
Act in the Corporation — clearly elucklating on many a 
critical occasion the real intentions of the Legislatoe on 
the constitutional provisions of the Act, and guiding and 
conducting his colleagues towards right deliberation when 
they happened, from insufficient knowledge and inadequate 
experience, to go a little astray. 

But let us now proceed with a brief review of the im- 
poi-tant points to whicli Lord Eeay referred while speaking 
on the enactment as a whole, “ The Bill gives full re- 
cognition to the authority of the Corporation in whom the 


Municipal Government is vested.” This is the very fountV- 
ation of the very liberal charter of Bombay local self- 
government which should never be lost light of. The suc- 
cess which the Corporation has hitherto been able to achieve 
owes its origin to this fundamental privilege conferred on it 
by the Legislature. The entire Municipal Government is ■ 
vested in the Corporation, which is the superior adminis- 
trative body and final tribunal. “ The Corporation exer- 
cises among other powers that of passing bye-laws and of 
determining what revenue should be raised, what expendi- 
ture may be incurred, and such general control of the exe- 
cutive as is the natural result of that ijower. No money can. 
be spent, or a future liability incuwed, witout the sanction 
of the Corporation. No transfers can take place without 
the knowledge of the Corporation. The Corporation -will' 
find in the Bill what are its obligatory and its discre- 
tionary duties. The Standing Committee will bring the- 
controlling power of the Corporation to bear more directly 
on the executive without preventing or unduly hampering- 
energetic action, and it will also intervene, as the delegate- 
of the Corporation, between the Commissioner and the. 
public in the many matters of executive detail, in which 
private interests are likely to be considerably aflected. 
Through this Committee the Corporation will exei’cise the 
special control which cannot be exercised by large deliber- 
ative assemblies. Subject to the general and the speckl 
check of the Corporation and of the Standing Committee 
the Commissioner -will have to conduct the executive 
operations without any minute interference which . would 
only do harm.” Here we have, as it were, the quint- 
essence of the main features of the Act. In this miniature 
■vetde vieaimi Councillors can always find what are the duties 
of the three authorities, 
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But Lord Reay was practical enough to make it clear, 
so that no doubt might arise in the practical operation of 
the Act, as to who may be the co-ordinate authorities and 
what were their functions. “ It would not,” he said,“ be 
correct to say that there are three co-ordinate authorities, 
because it is obvious that the Corporation has legislative 
powers, and powers of imposing taxation ond sanctioning 
expenditure which the others have not.” This special 
privilege of the superior administration should be firmly 
borne in mind. “ Neither is it correct to speak of the 
Municipal Commissioner, as only the servant of the Cor- 
poration, though he must carry out its commands, de- 
signs and desires in the sphere prescribed by law, because 
those are not his only duties and the law imposes on him 
other statutory duties to be performed on his own respon- 
sibility. The Com missioner is a servant of the public in the 
same way that I am a sei-vant of the public. For instance 
in framing a bye-law, the Commissioner will execute the 
will of the superior legislative ; in carrying out a, bye-law 
adopted or amended by the Corporation, he will act under 
instructions of the subordinate legislative after they have 
exercised their statutory functions. To the rate-payers 
the relative superiority of these organic functions is of no 
importance whatever. To them it matters not whether the 
bye-laws are clear, and whether they are framed by a per- 
son who has thorough administrative experience and know- 
ledge of their wants. The functions of a representative 
assembly, such as the Corporation, are superintendence and 
check ; administrative work, on the other hand, can only be 
done by those who have been trained to it. Unless ** the 
line of separation is recognised,” as Mill points out, the 
ratepayers for whose benefit both the Corporation and the 
Commissioner are called into existence, will not have their 
■ ■ ' 20 : , 
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interests properly looked after.” ]ii the above lengthy 
quotation the reader will find the most lucid and authori- 
tative expo.sition of the respective duties and funcitions of 
the three authorities created in the Act, but unfortunately 
it is owing to an inadequate and perspicuous comprehen- 
sion of those duties that many a Councillor in the Corpo- 
ration goes astray and sometimes even renders mischief 
for the time being. From this it would be clearly perceived 
how great is the necessity of thoroughly studying the conr 
stitutional provisions of the Act, without which it is not 
possible for any Councillor, however zealous, and however 
disinterested, to dischai’ge his self-imposed task and ren- 
der that good to the city which he deau’es. 

Again, as so much was said about the real position of the 
Commissioner, Lord Eeay took further pains to elucidate 
the controversy. “ The appointment by Government of 
the Municipal Commissioner does not affect his character 
as a Muniaipcd- authority. He does not thereby become, 
if he was not before, or continue to be, a servant of Gov- 
ernment. His position will he substantially the same as 
that of othcials who are lent by Government to Native 
States. He will not receive any instructions from Gov- 
ernment except on the cases as provided by thi.s Bill, .and 
Govei’ument will have to pay a scrupulous regard to his in- 
dependence. Any other interpretation of this Bill would 
be erioneous * * The interference of Government with 
the attairs of the Corporation is limited to the occa.sion 
and to the manner in which it can be exorcised under the 
Bill. There is not the slighe.st inclination on the part of 
Government to overstep these limits. The Municipal 
Commissioner does not represent or commit Government 
by anything ho says or does. He must — in order to .serve 
the ratepayers satisfactorily — rhave the discretion, the qua- 
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ilified fveeilom of action which the exevciao of executive 
iuithoi'ity implies." 

Proceeding fiu-ther, Lord ileay explained what waw 
the intention of Government in passing the Bill. “ Gov- 
ernment has mainly had in view to give through this Hill 
to the ratepayers the greatest .security against extra- 
vagance .and a wasteful administration. Re|H'e.sentative.4 
of the city are i'e.spon.sible for the good government of the 
city. A number of duties are impo.sed on tliem which it 
would be impo.ssibIo for theni in their corporate capacity 
to fulfil in detail. They are obviously a <laUherative as- 
sembly, and the result of their deliberations will naturally 
assume the shape of bye-laws, resolutions or instructions, 
the e.xeoution of wlrieh mu.st he left to another authority. 
Their constitution prohibits the performance ' of ad-- 
ministrative duties which no ropre.sent,ative as.sembly in 
any otlier country has ever dreamt of undertaking. 
They, like all other legi.sl.ative .assemblies, influence, 
control, and dii’cct the .administration by giving or 
withholding the funds for certain purpose.s, but they are 
not and cannot he administrative bodies. The .same Act 
of the Legislature which creates them must, therefore, 
create other autoritie.s for the purpose of carrying out the 
duties which the legislative and superintending body 
cannot execute.” Here ill a nntsliell Lord Ileay gave his 
view.*! on tlie function.s of the Oorporation itself. 

Lord lloay was not unmindful of extravagance in e.x- 
penditure. He observed that the Gommis.sioner will have 
to exert himself in keeping expenditure down. The 
invariable tendency of .specific departments and tlio.se who 
ropre.sent them, is to press for increased expenditure. The 
Oommi.ssioiier will, by his intimate acipiaintanoe witli 
administrative details, be able to resist this tendency. 
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This resistance can only be successful if he has full controP 
of the spending departments and if he has the sujiport of 
the Standing Committee and the Corporation.” Unfortu- 
nately, it is here that many a Commissioner has failed. 
Moreover, Commissioners are so often changed, owing to 
the exigencies of State work, that they are withdrawn just 
at the time w’hen they have acquired close acquaintance 
with the spending department, and are in a po.sition, with 
the support of the Corporation, to give the benefit of that - 
experience to the ratepayers. But we fully concur with 
Lord B.eay in his sage observation that “ a weak admini- 
stration will not have the courage to face the unpopularity 
of retrenchment, but a strong administration will have no ■ 
scruple in protecting public interests by dealing firmly 
with all attempts to expand the outlay of Municipal 
revenue. * * Frame your estimates as carefully as you 

lilie, have a perfectly rigid system of audit ; unless the - 
administrative agency lias the knowledge and the will to 
enforce strict economy the ratepayer will have to pay foi^ 
unnecessary waste. The great difficulty in all branches 
of the administration is to secure administrators with a 
sensitive economic conscience.” In the interests of truth 
it must bo said that wo haye not yet known of a single . 
administrator, save Mr. (now Sir Theodore) Hope who had 
a sensitive economic conscience to check waste and extra- 
vagant expenditure. For years past there is the cry for 
retrenchment; Even a Retrenchment Committee wa.s 
appointed some years ago which did absolutely nothinff. 
But it is sad to say that we have as yet had no Commis- 
sioner with a strict economic conscience to curtail expend- 
iture, which is growing by leaps and hounds. Not even 
the present incumbent of the office, though a highly trained 
Expert, has been able to do much in this direction. We 
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cannot refrain from expressing the consensus of opinion 
among the ratepayers that it is only by a stern exercise 
of the economic conscience that unnecessary expenditure 
■could be curtailed. It need not be said that the Corpora- 
tion has unifoi'mly borne in mind this vital matter. There 
■have been and are watch dogs of finance who have insisted and 
insist upon expenditure keeping pace with revenue. As a 
Jinatter of fact, despite the aberrations of some easy going 
'Commissioners who allowed departments to blindly run up 
expenditure, the finances of the Bombay Municipality are 
flourishing with fat surplus cash balance.s at the close of 
each year. During the last few years no two Commissioners 
have been more vigilant in point of expenditui’e, keeping 
■a tight hold over the great spending departments than the 
late Mr. Hai'vey and Mr. Oadell. 

We may now bring tbis history to a close by a 
sreferrence to the concluding remarks of Lord Eeay. 
Speaking as a whole, he said that “ the revised machinery 
.created by this Bill wiU be found adapted to the enlarged 
functions which it has to perform * * The local ad- 
■ministration of Bombay has been hitherto conducted in a 
■way which has excited the admiration of important and 
■expert critics who judge by results. To make sweeping 
■changes in an organisation which had produced these re- 
•f3ults would have been unstatesmanlike ; a systematic mea- 
sure of amendment and consolidation was the need of the 
hour. In maintaining a high standard of primary edu- 
■cation, of sanitation, in improving the system of commu- 
minations and of lighting, in preserving open spaces, in 
-the care of the sick, in giving increasing facilities to trade 
by the reduction of town duties, the Corporation will find 
•a noble field for its initiative and its energies.” It will be 
.an immense satisfaction to Lord Eeay to know at thiss 


hour tliat in all directions pointed ont by him in his 
great speech the Ooriioration of Bombay has more 
than fnllfilled his anticipations. And that barring the 
jdiy.sical calamity which has overtaken “ Beantiful Bom- 
bay” during the last seventeen years, a calamity the evil 
consequences of which it is trying to minimise, to the best 
of its ability and resources, the public spirit, independence, 
and zeal of its citizens have combined to do most excellent 
work for this noble city which, as far as local self-govern- 
ment is concerned, richly deserves the title it has eaimed 
of being the fii’st in the British Indian Empu’e. 

Lastly, it may be observed, without the slightest fear' 
of contradiction, that no Member of the Corporation has 
more sttennously striven than Sir Pherozeshali M. Mehta 
to maintain the integrity, honour and dignity of the 
Corporation and the status of its President, to solve 
nrany a complicated and difficult problem on a variety 
of occasions by the lucid interpretation of the provisions 
of the Act in the framing of which he had so active a 
share, and to watch with the eyes of Argus that its 
constitution was jealously maintained and safoguarded 
so as to keep it always free from encroachment or usur- 
pation by any other authority. Times there were Avhen 
there was a great danger of such a contingency, but it 
is a matter of gratification to be able say in this place that- 
Ms practical sagacity and long experience was instrumental 
in averting it. If Cato wa.s said to be the gre.at saviour 
of the Roman State, it may be .said witli perfect truth 
that Sir P. M. Mehta has been the saviour of the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation from many of the .serious pitfalls- 
which had threiitened it during the last twenty-five year.s 
that Act I. of 1888 has been in opci-ation. The reeor<ls of 
the Corporation and the files of contemporary chronicles. 


giving reports of important debates in the Corporation, 
are ample evidence of the fact which he who runs may 
read. To-day, he enjoys the privilege of being the .Fatlier 
of the Corporation, leaving nobly and ungi'iidgingly served 
it for fully forty-three years consecutively, with an 
ability, iude])oii(lenee, indomitable courage and great self- 
sacrifice which may be said to be unique and unparalleled 
in tho annals of Local Helf-Government in the entire 
Briti.sh Indian Empire. 
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Memo op Legislation since 1888 foe the Amendment 
OF City op Bombay Municipal Act of 1888. 

Aet 77 of 1888 . — Amending Sections regarding re.ser- 
vation of control by the Government of Indhi over the 
loan transactions of the Corporation and the removal of 
of petroleum from the list of dutiable articles etc. 

Act /• of 1894 . — Amending Sections regarding the 
•question of repayment by the Corporation of the Vehar 
water-works debt, extension of period of repayment etc., 
and also regarding the question of giving power to the 
•Corporation of investing surplus moneys. 

Aet I of 1897 . — Amending the Act so as to enable the 
Deputy Municipal Commissioner to represent the Munici- 
pal Commissioner at meetings of the Corporation and 
Standing Committee. 

Act I of 1898 . — (The City of Bombay Municipal 
Investment Act). Supplementing the provisions of the 
Municipal Act with respect to the Investment of Sinking 
Funds and Surplus moneys and to validate certain 
Debentures. 

Act II of 1900 . — Raising the maximum monthly pay 
of the Executive Health Officer from Rs. 1500 to 
Rs. 2000 and the minimum from Rs. 1200 to Rs. 1600. 

Act 7 of 1903 . — Raising the maximum salary allow- 
able to the Municipal Executive Engineer from Rs. 1500 
■tolls. 2000. 


Act V oj 1905 . — Amending Sections relating to drain- 
age and tlie construction and inspection of buildings, and 
also regarding the control of the supply of water to prirate 
properties and the overcrowding and ventilation of houses. 

Act III of 1907 . — (The City of Bombay Police 
Charges Act). Transferring the City Police Charges to 
Government and giving full control of public vaccination^ 
medical relief and primary education to the Corpora tion 
instead. ' i 

Act I of Adding clauses to certain Sections 

regarding provision of music for the people and issue of 
duplicate securities etci . i 

Act II of 1911.— Amending the Act so as. to admit of 
creation of'the post of Hydr.aulic Engineer and regarding 
levy of halalkhore tax on certain premises, abolition of 
cycle tax etc., improving the system of numbering hou.ses 
in the City', provision of sufficient means of egress in the 
event of fire, suppros.sing the smoke nuisance, control over 
bake-houses, cheeking the illicit import of me.'it, control' 
of hand-carts, raising the motor tax etc. 
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fh’oss Income of Bombay Munieipcdity. 


YearSi 

Iiioome in 
lakhs of 

Incidence pei- 
head of the 
population. 

Gross 

Assesment in - 
croi’e.s of 


Rs. 

Es. 

A. P. 

Es, 

1867 

30-40 , 

3 

6 1 

1-63 , 

1872 

36-48 

4 

3 1 

1-29 

1877 

32-41 

4 

4 2 

1-15 

1882 , 

46-12 

4 

15 6 

1-26 

1887 

49-61 

4 

14 10 

2-16 

1892 

62-65 ^ 

; 8 

6 1 

2-86 

1897 - 

1 62-08 i 

6 

5 10 

2-89 . 

1902 

77-66 

8; 

10 .3 

3-18 

1907 

96-48 

8 

7 10 1 

4-14 

1912 

126-55 

10. 

13 . 2 

5-36 . 


Note,— Prom 18C5 to 1872 there was a Bench of Justice who 
formed the Corporation. Owing to financial extravagances of the 
chief Executive the Municipality was rceonEtmotefi and reorganised » 
on an elective basis with a^jSorpor^^on in 1S72, 
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&ross Ba^&n.ditvirs of the Bombay Municipality 


Year. 

Total 

Expenditure. 

Interest 
on Debt, 

Public 

Works. 


. Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

1867 

42-16 

0-21 

17-38 

1872 

31-15 

4-76 

12-86 

1877 

30-36 

7-09 

8-96 

1882 

47-53 

12-28 : 

14-01 

1887 

41-77 

i 23-27 

13-84 

1892 

67-82 

21-97 

17-72 

1897 

70-04 

22-60 

15-55 

1902 

82-26 

27-11 

15-71 

1907 

85-20 

32-26 

191-39 

1912 

• 114-84 

37-14 

24-92 


Public 

Health. 


Es. 

14-26 

7-61 

7-49 

10-14 

10-10 

12-92 

14-09 

20- 97 

21- 16 
21-40 


*"^872 there wag a Bonch of Justice who 
chief Executiveteo TV"® *" extravaRanees of the 

•on an electivS organised 


BOOKS BY iR. DIKSHA EDUUI WACHA 


growth of BOMBAY municipal 
GOVEENMENT.— By Mr. Dinsba Edulji Waoha. In 
this valuable book Mr. Waeha traces the origin of 
Municipal Institutions in Bombay from the year 1782- 
and brings the history up-to-date. The author has 
utilised all the extant records and done everything to 
make the account instructive and useful. All who are ■ 
interested in the history and progress of Local Self- 
Government in India ought to read this book. Crown 8vov - 
Cloth Bound 460 pages. Price Rs. Two. 

INDIAN MILITAEY EXPENDITURE.-Au 
Exhaustive and Comprehensive treatment of the ques- 
tion. Pull of facts and figures by Mr. Dinshaw Edulji 
Wacha. Crown 8to. 54 pages, As. 4. 

RECENT INDIAN FINANCE.-By Mr. Dinsha 
Edulji Waoha. A valuable coileotioo of papers relating 
to Indian Finance dealing with snoh subjects as, The 
Case for Indian Reform ; The Growth of Expenditure ; 
Enhanced Taxation ; Revenue and Expenditure ; Reasons 
for the Deficit, etc. Price As. 4. 


INDIAN RAILWAY FINANCE.-By Dinsha 
Edulji Waoha. Price As. 4. 

NEAR FUTURE OF IMPERIAL FINANCE. 

By D. E. Waoha. Price As. 2. (Two.) 

DINSHA EDULJI WAOHA.— An account of his 
*ifo and career, his services to the Congress movement- 
and copious extracts from his speeches and writings re- 
lating among other subjects to all the important ques- 
tions of Indian economies and finance. 

“ One who was then, and remains to-day among the ■ 
most honoured men in India — Mr. Dinsha Edulji Waoha, 
a politician whose unselfish work has long won the 
admiration and respect even of those who differ from 
him.’ Lovat Fraser on “India Under Ourzon and After’* ■ 
1911. 

Price As. 4., 


G.A, Natesan & Co,, 3, SunkuramaChetty Street, Madras, 


RECENT INDIAN FINANCE 

BY MU. DINSHA EDUBJl WAGHA. 

Thisis a most valuable oiill''ctiori of; papers relating 
to Indian PinancB. It deals wilU such subu'iits as The 
Casa for lad iim Reform; Ttie Gtowch cf bispondiiure ; 
Enhanced. Taxation ; Revenue and Expcndiimre. ; E- asrns 
for the Beficlji, etc. No .student of. Inoiau Polilies 
should bo without this handy littlo vcliinio from tho pen 
of one of tho ino.^t brill. ant and authoritiitive critics 
of tho Indian Pin.sncial Administration, 

The Empire.— Mr. Waoha’s biok seob-s 

to in form those, who taka an iiiLorcst in the finances of 
tho Empire, how iinpetalive is the nocoasity for cifec- 
tufdly obCtUiiig and controlling expenditure which, for 
fionio years past., has been iil owed to overntn tlis normal 
: revenue at a dist)uictiug pace. Mr. Wacba knows how 
to put his ease neatly, and we invito our readers to 
.study it for theinselvo.s. 

The Indian Sociai Reformer.— It i.s tho only attempt 
that has hern roci'iitly tnaoo to present a coniprohensivo 
view of the movement of revenue and expenditure within 
recont j-oaiv. . s , 

Tho Wodnesday Review.— Should he in the. hands of 
■every Blndi.’OK of Indian Pinaneo. 

The Daily Post.— A senes of brilliiint thrusts and 
attacks. A Irosh ihoughfc-prodnptng guide to a remarkable 
mind. 

The Madras Standard — Students of Indian Finance 
will find the booklet a most useful work. 

Price As. 4 {Pour). 

Q, A. Natesan A Go., Sunkurama Ghetty street, M^ras. 

DINSHA EDULJI WACHA 

An account of his life and career, his services to the 
•Congress movement and oopious extraots from his 
speeches and writings relating, among otlier subjoetB to 
all the important questions of Indian eoonoiaioa and 
■finance. A Valuable little biography. 

“ One who was then, and remains to-day among tho 
most honoured men in India — Mr. .Dinsha Bdiilji Waohp, 
apolifcieian whoso unselfish work has long won the 
admiration and respect even of those who differ from 
'him.”— Lovat Fraser on “India Under Gurzon and After ” 
1911. 

PrioB As, 4, (Four). 


<5. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chotty Street, Madras. 


Itidlasi iiiitaryExpehditfirg .. 

BY 

MR. DINSHA EDDLJI WACHA. 


Mr. Wacha gives a clear and eqneise account 
of the manner in which Indian Military Expenditure 
has steadily mounted up. He makes an eileetiye plea 
for a change in the military policy of the Government 
of India and proves eonelnsively how imperative is the 
need for retrenchment in Indian Military Expenditure. 

PRESS OPINIONS. 

THE INDIAN NATION. Mr. YYacha has done a 
public service by rivetting the attention of the public on 
one important branch thbreof which how absorbs the 
whole of the net land revenue of the Empire. 

THE MODERN REVIEW. The vigour and charm 
of his style are also well-known and the subject has been 
treated in'ao interesting o. way < that there is not a dull 
page from cover to cover nor is there any display, of 
technicalities which the lay reader cannot understand, 

PHOENIX. Mr.Dinshaw Edulji Waoha, the well- 
known Bombay statistician and politician, has written a 
paper on the Indian Military Expenditure, whioh every 
Indian should read and study. 

GUZERATI. Ills a complete and excellent book on 
the subject, . , \ 

Crown 8 VO, 5.') pages. Price As, -I. Four. 


G. A, Natosan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madras. 


Indian Railway Finance 


BY 

D, E. WAOHA. 



EXTBAOTS FROM THE PREFACE. 

These contributions aim at presenting from the- 
Indian point of view, firstly, a general survey of the 
railway policy of the Government of India and, secondly, 
a eritioism on the recommendations made in their report- 
by the Indian Railway Committee appointed in March- 
1907, by Lord Morley, the then Seoretary of State- 
for India. **-»»»* 
I repeat that it is a matter of profound regret that 
there is no single authoritative book published on Indian 
railway finances to make the Indian public acquainted 
with its history. That history, I venture to say, is of a 
gruesome character, reflecting little credit on the Indian 
Government and the different railway companies. * 

It is high time, however, that the Government 
thoroughly revised its railway policy, specially the 
financial branch of it, in harmony with the sentiments 
and views of the Indian public which has been hitherto - 
deemed a negligible factor more or loss. * « « 

The time is ripe for urging on Government the 
wisdom of thoroughly modifying its railway policy. 
What is wanted is moderation in the pace at which 
railway development should proceed in the immediate - 
future— moderation compatible with the existing finan- 
cial situation, the burden laid on the shoulders of the 
tax-payer and the greater necessity of spending larger' 
and larger sums on education and sanitation than even 
those advocated in the Budget just published. 

Price As. 4. (Pour.) 


G. A. Natesan & Co;, Suhkurama Chetty Street, Madras, 


KING GEORGE’S SPEECK IN INDIA 

A COMPLETE OOLLECTIOH OF ALL THE SPEECHES 
DELIVEP.ED IK INDIA DHBING HIS TOHB 

AS PltlNQE OP WALES AND IS CONSECTIOH WITH 
THE BECEHT CORONATIOK DURBAB 

This is a complete and up-to-date eolleotion of all tha 
BpoQoliea delivered by His Majesty the King-Emperor 
during his first tour in India as Prince of Wales and his 
Beoond tour in oonneotion with the Coronation Burbar,' 
No speech of any importance relating to India has been 
omitted ; and to make this handy collection of Hia 
Majesty’s Indian Speeches doubly valuable, a useful Ap- 
pendix has been added, containing among others, the test 
of the announcement relating to the Coronation Durbar 
Boons ; the Proclamations of H. M, King George, Queen 
Victoria and King Edward the Seventh on their acoesslon 
to the throne and the messages of Queen Victoria and 
King Edward to the Durbars of 1877 and of 1903. The 
book contains a fine portrait of Their Majesties as frontis- 
pieoe and seven other illusttatiiftis. We hope that this 
handy volume will be welcomed by the millions of Hia ; 
Majesty’s sabjeots not only in India but all over^thn' 
Empire. 

. With eight Illustrations. 

J?e. One, To Subscribers of the " Indian Review,” 
As. 12, 


Q, A, Natesan & Co., Suakurama Chatty Street, Madrasi' 

Central Bindv. College Magazine. These energetic 
publishers have thus added one more to the list of 
books that every household should possess. Many people 
will be glad to read His Majesty’s own words. 

The Puiijahee. The speeches are valuable as they 
contain many expressions of appreciation of India, its 
people and their loyalty. It is also valuable as they 
contain many encouraging hopes and words of sympathy 
expressed by the Royal mouth, 

Ihe Bast Go/lar. The publication would be wel- 
comed throughout India, and should come handy to 
publicists and journalists, especially. 


Morley’s Indian Speeches 

An Enlarged and np-to-date Collection 
Contents Indian Budget Speech for 1906. Indian 
Budget Speech lot 190T. Speech at Arbroath. The 
Partition o£ Bengal, Indian Excise Administration. 
British Indians in the Transvaal. The Keed for Befown. 
The Condition of India. Speech at the Civil Service 
Binnor. The Beform Proposals. Second Beading of 
Indian Councils Bill. The Creation of Provincial Exa- 
■outivo Oonncils. Third Beading of the Indian Councils 
Bill. The Hindu-Mahomedan Problem. The Forward 
Policy. Back to Lord Lawrence, The War on the 
Frontier. The G-overnment of India. Also the Full 
Text of his Despatch on the Indian Reform Proposals. 
An appreciation of Lord Morley, and a good portrait. 
Select Notices 

"Opportune Publication * • » Ought to prove an 
invaluable book in the book-shelf of every Indian 
Politician and Journalist .” — The Indian World, . 

" Should oonamand a wide and ready sale.”-T-Tfi« 
Mmpire, 

Double Crown 8yo. 300 Pages. 

Re 1. To Subscribers of iha “ Indian Seiiiew," As. 12. 
a, A. Eatesan & Co., Snnkurama Ohetty Street, Sladrasi 

Dr.iRash Behai*i 0ho5e’'s!Speeches- 

' AnfExIiaustivo and Comprehensive Collection. Includes 
all his utterances in the Viceregal Couneil, his protest 
against the retrograde policy of Lord Cnrzon’s Indian 
administration, and the splendid Address of Welcome 
which he delivered as Chairman of the Reoeption 
Committee of the Indian JNational Congress at Calcutta, 
also the full test of the undelivered presidential Address 
to the Sural Congress. (Wiflt ajporfmif.) 

Brice As. 12. To Subscribers of the "JReview. As," 8. 


DADABHAl NAOROJl’S 

SPBBCHBS AND WBITINaS. 

This is tha first attempt to bring uucler one covet aa 
ozhaustive and comprehensive oolleotion of the speeches 
and writings of the venerable Indian patriot, Dndahhai 
Naoroji. The first part is a coUectjou of his speeches 
and includes the addresses that he delivered before the 
Indian National Congress on the three occasions that ho 
presided over that assembly ; all the speeches that ha 
delivered in the House of Commons and a selection of the 
speeches that he delivered from time to time in England 
and India, The second part includes all his statements 
totheWelby OommiBsion, a number of papers relating 
to the admission of Indians to the Services and many 
other vital questions of JIhdiau administration. The 
appendix contains, among others, the full text of his 
evidence before the IVelby Commission, his statement to 
the Indian Currency Committee of 1898, his replies to 
the questions put to him by the Public Service Commit- 
tee on East Indian Einanoa. Dadabhai has been in the 
active service of his motherland for over sixty years and 
during this long period he has been steadily and strenuous- 
ly working for the good of his countrymen ; it is hoped 
that his writings and speeches whiob ate now presented 
in a handy volume will be wcloomed by thousands of his 
admiring countrymen. 

860 pages. Crown Octavo; 

i?s. 2. To Sitbseribers of the “ Indian Review," Ifs. 1-8, 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chotty Street, MadraSi' 


'^Sir William Wedderburn. The volume on Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji is also , an armoury of facts and 
jdpurss. 

The Morning Post.— A very handy and well printed 
record of the Parai Parliamentarian’s career. The book 
will doubtless have a big sale, for it deals with and 
chronicles official opinion on some of the most important 
political problems of to-day. An excellent portrait of 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji forms the frontispiece to the 
volume. 


’ Fur india’s Uplift^’ 

A COLIJECTION OB’ 

BJEBCHES AND -WBrnHOS ON^INDIAN QUESTIONS 

BY MRS. ANNIE BESANT. 

NOTE. — This is the first attempt to publish in one ■ 
TOlume a oomprehensire and eshaustive collection of ' 
Mrs. Besant’s speeches and writings on Indian Questions. 
The subjects dealt with cover a wide field. The edu- • 
cation of Indian boys and girls, especially of the depressed ' 
classes, the question of moral and religious instruction, 
the industrial development of India, the Indian Unrest'- 
and the true relation that should exist between England' 
and India— all these problems are treated by Mrs. . 
Eesant with her well-known lucidity and eloquence. The 
publishers venture to think that a perusal of this book 
will make Indians realise what great, good and lasting 
services Mrs. Besant has rendered for India’s uplift. 

CONTENTS. — The Ancient Ideal of Duty, Eduoation 
as a National Duty, The Necessity for Beligious Edu- 
Kon, The Education of Hindu Youth, The Eduoation of 
Indian Girls, Education of the Depressed Classes, The 
Protection of Animals, The Protection of Children, India’s 
Awakening, The Indian Nation, The Aryan Typo, Bng- 
land and India, Unrest in India, The Value of Theosophy 
in the Raising of India, The Work of the Theosophieal 
Sooiety in India, The Means of India’s Regeneration. 
PRICE AS. TWELVE. 

To stibsorih^s of tlie I. li. As. S. 

G. A, Natesanifc Co,, 3 Sunhurama Chetty Street, Madras 


5wanil Vivekananda 

An ^Exhaustive and Oompbbhensivb Ooddbction ob* 

HI5 SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

THIRD EDITION. ' 

. This publication is the first of its kind. It is the most e-vliano- 
tiva and eomprehensive oollectlon of the work of Swnmi Virekan. 
. anda hitherto published. It Contains, amona otherr, his elo(|UenL 
character sketch of “ My Master ” ; his oelebrated lecture at the 
great Parliament of Belikiousat Chicago; all the important and. 
valnablo speeches delivered in England, Amerif- - - -- 


selections f 


tn the iiiBpirii 


speechea he gave. In reply to 


cities in Indie, di 

mora, on his return from America. 

Detailed oontenta.— My Master; Itinduiam as a 
Ealigioa; Reply to the Addresses of Gongratulations from 
Madras and Calcutta ; The Ideal of Universal Belipion; 
God in Everything: Immortality ; Is the Soul Immortal; 
The Eteedom of the Soul; Maya and Illusion; Maya and 
the Oonoaptiou of God; Maya and Freedom; The Beal and 
the Apparent Man; The Absolute and Manifestation; Unity 
in Diversity; The Cosmos; The Macrocosm; Realization; 
Karma Yoga; Metaphysics in India; Re-inoaination; 
Bhakti or Devotion; Vedanta; The Vedanta inindian Life; 
The Mission of the Vedanta; The Sages of India; Christ, 
The Messenger : The Belation of Buddhism to Hindu- 
ism; The True Method of Social Beform; The Reform of 
Caste; Education on National Lines; The Conquest of 
the World by Indian Thought; Poems, eto.. Contains also 


G. A. Natesaa & Cc,, Sunkutt 


Chetty Street, IMadras. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. This is a lengthy and 
interesting sketch of the life and teachings of this eminent 
Indian saint, with copious extracts from his speeches 
and writings. With a portrait. As. i. _ 

MtF'The annual subscription to tha Indian Kevieie is 
Bs. 5 (Five) only including postage. Subscription can 
commence from any month. If you have not already 
seen the Review send postage stamps for As. Four for a 
free specimen copy to G,- A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 
•Current issues are not given as specimen copies. 


Speeches by Eminent Indians 

Datlabhai Naorojl’s Speeches.— Au up-to-date, ex- 
haustive and oompra'nensive ooUaotion. With a portrait,' 
Bs. 2. To Subscribers o£ the “Indian Review,’' Be 1-3. 

Gokhale'a Speeches. — An exhaustive and oomprehen- 
sive collection of his speeches, with a biographical sketch 
and a portrait. Over 1,OCO pages. Crown 8vo. Es. 3. 
To Subscribers of the “ Indiau Eeview,”- Bs. 2-S. 

Dr. Rash Behari Ghese’s Speeches.— Au Exhaustive 
and Comprehensive Colleotion. {With a portrait). Price 
As. 12. To SnbsoribOrs of the “ Indian Baview,” As. 8. 

Swami Vlvekananda. — An exhaustive and eompre- 
hansiva colleotion of his spaeohea and writings. With 
Portraits. Cloth Bound. Third Edition Bs, 2, To 
subscribers of the “Indian Eeview,” Re. 1-8. 

The Indian National Congress. — An aououut of its 
origin and growth. Eull text of all the Presidential 
Addrassos. Reprint of all the Congress Easolutions, 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses. Notable ■ 
Utteranoes on the Movement. Portraits of all the Con- 
gress Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,000 pages Crown 
8vo. Es. 3. To Subscribers of the “ Review,’’ Es. 2-8. 

G. A. Nateaan & Co., Sunkutama Chatty Street, Madras. 

"the most entekprising oe publishers. 

' The Indian WaWon Cultured, energetio and enter-- 
prising publishers of Madras. 

The Provincial Times Messrs. G. A. Nateaan, 
Publishers, Esplanade, Madras, have issued a senes 01 
books not alone of interest to a general reader, but of 
value as reforenoos and historical reoerds. 

The Empire -.—That fcrooiously enterprising firm of ’ 
publishers. 


THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 

AN EHQlOrRY INTO THEIS CONDITION 
AND SUGGESTIONS K)a THBIB uplift 

Tha publisheia veutuia to hope that the publioation of 
the volume will stimulate further interest in tha problsm 
of the elevation of the Depressed Classes and that men of 
all oaatea and eraeds will co-operate together for devising 
means and measures for the mental, moral, social and 
material ftdvanoetneiitof fifty millions of our oountrjmen 
who at present ate unfortunately Sunk iu iguorauoo and 
poverty. 

Contents,— His Highness the Gaekwat of Batoda ; Jlr 
AmbikaOharan Muzumdar ; Mr. B. De, i.c.s., Mrs. Annie 
Besant ; Lala Lajpat Bai ; Tha Hon’bla Mr, Gokhale ; 
The Hon’ble Mr. T. V. Soshagiri Aiyat ; Mr; Saint Nibal 
Bingh ; Me. Valentine Chirol ; Eev. C. P. Andrews, h,a 
E abu Sarada Oharan Mitra ; Pandit Sitanath Tatvabu- 
shan i Mr. P. R, Bundara Aiyer, b.a., b.d. ; Et, Eev. The 
Lord Bishop of Madras; Eao Bahadur V Iil. Mahajani, 
M.A, ; Hoo. Mr. Justice N. G. Chandavarlcat ; The Hon. 
Mr, V. Krishuaswaml Aiyar; The Anagarika Dhatmapala; 
The Hon. Mr. Balaktishna Sahay ; Mr. A . Vasudeva Pai ; 
Babu Govind Dass ; Mr. N. Rangauatham, b.a. ; Mr, 
G. A. Natssan, s a, 

PRICE RE. ONE. 

To Subscribers of the " ladian Review." ,4s. 


G. A. Hatesan & Co., Sunkurama Ghetty Street, Madras. 

The. Indian Social Reformer.— K number of paperS 
by several distinguished men on the position of the 
Depressed Classes. 

United India. Messrs. Natesan & Co., have done a 
real servioo to these poor but deserving people by the 
issue of this valuable little publioation which ought to 
go a long way in rousing the national consoionoo to a 
perception of the serious disabilities these poor persons 
are labouring under. The book ought to be in the hands 
alike of educated Indians and Europeans interested m 
the uplittment of the deprossod olasBes. 



lilFT-IRRIGilLTION 

BY ALFRED OHATTBRTON, 

Professor of Engineering,' on Special Duty, Madras.^ 
CONTENTS. Introduction, Water liiJts. Underground 
Water-Supply, Well Irrigation with Oil Engines, Irriga- 
tion from Artesian Wells, The Value of Wind-Mill in 
India, Experiments with Wind-Mills, Wind-Mills Irriga- 
tion in America, The Cost of Power, Cost of Lifting 
Water, Plow of Water in Sand, Wall-Boring, Steam 
Pumps in the Kistna Delta, Development of Lift-Irriga- 
tion, Lift-Irrigation, Irrigation by Pumping, Progress in, 
Irrigation by Pumping in Madras, Irrigation by Pumping 
in the United States. 

Pbepace to the Second Edition 
Some years ago, Messrs. O. A, Natesan'&'Coi 
reprinted a number of papers and articles which I had 
Written at various times on the improvement of the 
methods of lifting water for Irrigation. The little 
Volume apparently served a useful purpose as it met with 
a ready sale and has been out of print for some time. 
The demand for information, as to the methods to be 
pursued and as to the results whioh have been achieved, 
still continues and in the absence of any formal treatise 
on the subject, a fresh compilation of papers has bean 
which it is hoped will to some extent supply what 

Price Rs. Two. 

To Subscribers of the "Indian Review," 

Co,, Bunkurama Ohetty Street, Madras. 


Capital. Contains in lucid and succinct form ac- 
count of all the various methods for raising water for 
Irrigation purposes now used in India and in the United 
States, There are millions of bullooks employed every 
day in India in lifting water. But it has been proved 
beyond doubt that the cost of pumping even on a small 
scale with oil engines is less than one-half that of the bul- 



ALL ABOUT DELHI 

AN EXHAUSTIVE HAND-BOOK 
Compiled from 'Authentiio Sources. 

With 36 illustrations. 

[COMPIUEH FROM, YAUIOU3 AOTHESTIC SOUKCBS] 

Contents. — The Hindu Kings ; Early Aluliamniadan 
Kings ; The Aloghul Emperors ; Modern Delhi ; Some 
Delhi Sights ; Monuments at Delhi ; The Storming o! 
Delhi ; The Oity Gazetteer ; Lord Lytton’s Durbar; Lord 
Ourzon's Durbar; The King's Durbar ot 1911. 

In the preparation of this book free use has bean made 
of Mr. Eanshawe’s Delhi : past and Present, more espe- 
cially in the compilation of its last Chapter; of Dr. 
Eetgusson’s Eastern and Indian Architecture in the 
desnription of its great arohiteotural glories; of the 
revised Imperial Qasetieer for the latest statistics relating 
to the oity ; of Captain Trotter’s Nicholson for a descrip- 
tion of the storming of Delhi ; and of Air. Bsynold-Ball’s 
'lourist’s India for a suocinet account of its far-famed 
Mutiny Sites. Besides the standard writers on Indian 
History and the accounts of European and other travel- 
lers to India during the Moghul period, muoh interesting 
information has been gleaned from Mr, Abbott’s Through 
India with the Prince, Jit, Poreival Landon's Under the 
Sun, Mr. G. W. Staevens’ In India, Genl. Gough’s Old 
Memories, and Mr, Kerr’s Prom Charing Cross to Delhi. 

With thirty-six Illustrations. 

Price Re 1-8. 

To Subscribers of “The ladiaa Revlevr.” Re, 1-4, 
<3-. A. Katesau & Co., Snokurama Ghetty Street, Madras, 
T/ie Indian Mirror. The book gives brief aooounts 
of the Hindu, Pathan, and Moghul sovereigns who 
reigned over old and New Delhi, and full partioulars 
■of the various sights which visitors are expected to “ do.” 
Kor the modest sum of a rupee and a half the reader has 
at his disposal reproductions of the graphic accounts of 
those sights from the oostlier productions of Fergusson 
and Panshawe, and the “ Imperial Gazetteer of India.” 
.A large number of Illustrations intersperse the volume. 



Sankara!^ Select Works 

8anslmt\Texian dlEn alish' Translation 
By MbTs- JENKATABAMANAN, b. a.'. 
Contents.— Hymn' to’Hari ; Iha" I'en-Versed Hymn ;j 
Hymn to Dakshinamurti; Diraot Realisation; Tha Century; 
of Verses ; Knowledge of Self Commentary on tha last •, 
Definition of one’s own Self,' 

Preface. — ^The main ohjaot of this publioation is to- 
present, in simple English,' some of tha works of Sri 
Sankaraoharya in which he tried to expound, in a popular 
style, the philosophy of tha non-dualiatic Vedanta ofwhioh 
he was the well-known i founder, •» With this view the 
present translation has been! rendered free of technical 
words and phrases. ’ It is hoped i that the juxtaposition 
of the Sanskrit text and the English translation will 
serve the double object of enabling the student of Sans-; 
krit to understand the text better and to oorrsot, by a 
reference to the text, any defect of expression in the' 
translation as an inevitable result of the attempt to garb i 
it in a popular style. To those that have had no training 
in metaphysics or dialectics and ha'4'e neither the leisure 
nor the oapaoity to read the original standard works of 
Sankara, a publication of this kind should be specially 
helpful for a proper understanding of the broad outline 
of Sankara’s philosophy of non-dualism. 

Bouttd in Cloth.Yi^rice Rs. 1-8 
To Subscribers of the " I ad Ian Rewelw, ” Re. One 


O. A. Natasen & Co,, Sunkutama Chatty Street, Madras.^ 
Weekly Ohroniele,~Evety one interested in the his- 
of religious reform and the evolution of religious 
should know something about this great 


tion to the Indian Baview 
Siibsoription can. 


THE 

TAISHNAVITE REFORMERS OF INDIA. 

CRmCAI, SKETCHES OP 

THEIR LIVES AND WRITINGS 

T. EAJAGOPALA CHAEIAE, M.A., B.L.. 

CONTENTS.— Nathamuni *, Pandarikakslia ; yanmna- 
charya ; Sri Ramanujaeharya ; Sri Vedanta Desika J 
Manavala Malia Muni ; and Chaitanya; 

These ate a Series of Seven Essays on the Lives and 
Writings Of the principal religious refonners of the 
Vaiahnavito or Viaishtadwaita School of India. The 
treatment is critical and historical ; but special promi- 
nence has also been given to the literary side of this 
School’s activity, A clear account of the growth of 
Vaishiinvaism is intended to bo conveyed by these Lives 
of Eminent Eefarmecs, and reference has throughout 
been made to the development of doctrines. A special 
chapter is devoted to the exposition of the Visishtad- 
waita philosophy according to Ramanuja. The growth 
of Vaishnavaism in Norihotn India is briefly dealt with 
in the last Essay, that ou Sri Ohaitanya, wherein that 
great Saint’s career is also fully described. 

Re: 1.' ''J^o Subscribers of the “ Indian Review,” As: 12: 
Q: X: Natesan & Co., Suukurama Ohetty Street, Madras, 

Bombay Guardian. This little book can bo recom- 
mended to all persons who care about the subject, fen; 
its interesting biographical notes, its abundance of 
Hindu lore, and its perfect lupidity. 

The Rangoon Spectator. The above work by Mr, 
T. Rajagopala Chariar, M. A-i B. L., outlines in seven 
Essays of exeeptionar ability, the development andi 
influence of a great school of Indian philosophy. 


Aspects of the Vedanta. 

CONTENTS. 

The Vedanta— Some Reasons for Study. 

The Late Mr. N. Vythmatha Aiyar, M, i. 

Veda and the Vedanta. 

The Late Prof. Max Mullet 
Vedanta Toward All Religions. 

Swami Abhedananda, 

The Vedanta in Outline. 

Pandit Bitaniith Tattvabhushan. 

The Vedanta Religion. 

I’rofessot M. Rangaohaiiat, m. i. 

The Ethics of the Vedanta. 

The Late Me. N. Vythinatha Aiyar, M. A. 

Rao Bahadur Yasudeva J. Kirtikar, 

The Philosophy of the Vedanta. 

Lr. PaulDaussen, 

The Vedanta Philosophy. 

Swaini Yivekauanda. 

'The Vedantio Doctrine of the Future Life. 

Pandit Sitauath Tattvabhushan, 

The Vedanta ; Us Theory and Practice. 

Swami Satadananda. 

The Vedanta for the World. 

Swami Yivekauanda. 

Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the " Remew," As. 8. 
0. A. Natesan& Co., Sunkur.ama Chetty Street, Jladras. 


International Journal of Ethice. Valuable little 

book The whole book is worthy of careful study 

‘by everyone interested in theology or philosophy. 

The Theosophical Review. This useful little volume. 
The Prabuddha Bharata. A worthy compilation... 

It will repay perusal. 

The Englishman. Will interest readers wlio make a 
study of Oriental thought. There are six essays and 
■they are all appreciative and meant to stimulate one to 
‘believe in the eternal principles of the Vedanta, 


THE BHAGAVAD-GITA 

With the text ih Devanagari and 
AN English Tbanslaxion 
BY MBS. ANNIE BESANT. 

Note . — It has long been my ambition to place witbia 
reach oi the EiagUsh-reading public a cheap edition at 
the Bhag.'ivad-Gita with the text in JDevanagari and an 
English translation of the same. Mrs. Annie Eosant, 
that warm and tried friend of India whose services to 
our land it were vain to count, has enabled me to realize 
that ambition by generously granting the use of her 
English translatiou.*' It is devoutly hoped that this great 
soriptura of the Hindus will find a place in thousands of 
homes both in India and elsewhere.— G. A. NATESAN, 
Price per copy, /Is. 2 (Two), 

Wbea ordering mention the number of copies, 
IS" Stumps win not be received 

Tlta Prabudha Bliarata.— In clearness of type, in size 
and shape, the book leaves nothing to be desired. Vie 
can heartily recommend it to all who want a trustworthy 
pocket-edition of the Gita. 

The Modern Review, — Mr, Natesanis'biddingfair to be 
the Indian Boutladge. This finely printed edition of a 
wall-known and excellent translation has been here 
oflotad at an impossibly cheap price, and it should make 

its way to every Indian heme and heart. 

G. Ai Natesan & Co., Sunkurama Chatty Street, Madras. 

FOB INDIA’S UPLIFT. Essays and Speeohes on 
Indian Questions. By Annie Besant. As. 12, 

MBS* ANNIE BESANT. A sketch of her Life and 
her Services to India. With copious extracts from her 
speeches and writings. With a portrait, 84 pages. Price 
Annas Four. 

NATION-BUILDING. A Stirring appeal to Indians. 
Suggestions for the building of the Indian Nation; 
Education as the basis of .National Life j National Uni* 
versities for India. Price Annas Two. 


IHEUFEtTEiiGHlMeSiFBUOill 


BY 

THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 
Fries As. 12. To Suhscrih&rs of tJmF Review,” As. 8. 


SRI 8ANKARAGHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

BY C. H. KKISHNASWAMY AIYAE. m.a„ r,.!. 
HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ Eevmv,” As. S. 

Sri Madhwa and Madhwaism 

- A HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SKETCH. 

BY 0. N. KRISHNASWAMY AIYAR, M.A., t.'S. 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ Review, " As. 

SRI RAMANUJACHARYA 

HIS LIFE AND TIMES. 

. BY S. KRTSHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, m.a. 

HIS PHILOSOPHY. 

BY T. EAJAGOPALAOHARIAR, M.&., B.ci 
Price As. 12. To Subscribers of the “ Eevievs,” As. S, 


The Man national Congress 

An Account of Its Orig'in and Its Growth 
Full Text of all the Presidential Addresses 
Reprint of all the Congress Resolutions 
Extracts from all the Welcome Addresses 
Notable Utterances on the /Vlovement 
Portraits of all the Congress Presidents 
This is aa exkaastiTO and oomplete Collection o£ all 
fhe Congress Presidential Addresses and the Besolutions 
passed at the eittings o£ all the Congresses. The book 
also oohtains extracts from the Welcome Addresses delU 
vorad at all the Congresses and several Notable Utter- 
anoea on the Congress Movement by men like the lata 
Charles Bradlaugh, Robert Knight, Sic William Hunter, 
Mr. Jviatin McCarthy, Sit Riohatd Garth, Lord Cromer, 
Sir Charles DUke and others. An attractive feature of 
the book is a collection of the portraits of all the Con- 
gress Presidents. Cloth Bound. Over 1,100pp. Crown 8vo. 
Price Ifs> 3. To SubBcnbers of the “ Review," ps, 2-3, 
Lord Ampthill.— The book seems to me a very complete 
and woll-ohosen summary and it is one which will be 
useful to many people besides myself for the purpose of 
refarenoe. 

Sir Herbert Roberts, M. P.— The record of the w' 
of the National Congress is not only of extremo_ i'' :.5 

but will be most useful in future as a source of f .oria- 
tioa as to the progress of enlightened opinion in India 
upon many questions deeply afeoting the welfare of the 
people. 

G. A. Nateaan & Co., Sunkurama Chatty Street, Madras. 

The HinduBtan Review . — The Indian statesman, 
ipolitician, or publicist could scarcely have at this time 
of the year a bettor book on his shelf than that desig- 
nated “ The Indian National Congress.” It is obvious 
that no public roan or publicist’s book-shelf of works of 
reference can be complete without a copy of Mr. 
Natesan’s e.xcellent compilation of the Congress litera- 
ture. Considering its bulk and matter, it is cheaply 
priced at Bs. S. 


Glympses of the Orient To=Day 

BY BAJOra NIHAI, SINGH. 

Preface.— The following pages are the record of a 
recent ramble through Asia, the author having personally- 
visited all the lands about which he writes, with one or 
two exceptions. 

It is a collection of impressions formed as the write* 
slowly journeyed from one land to another, living 
amongst the people, as one of them. 

Iho book falling into the hands of the Indian youth — 
for whom it is especially designed — will be the moans of 
inspiring him to work for the uplift of his land. 

Contents : — Asia’s Spell Broken ; How Disillusion- 
ment Came; Asia a Menace to the West; Japan’s Im- 
perial Dream ; Oriental Trade Supremacy ; Autocracy 
to Limited Monarchy ; The Modern Oriental V/oman in 
the Making ; Where Woman Has The Upper Hand ; 
The Modernization of Japan; Flaws m Japanese 
Modernization; Education in Japan; Japan’s Material 
Prosperity ; Japan : China’s Gadfly ; The Celestial 
Student Abroad ; Exit the Old, Enter the Now in China ; 
Evolution, Not Eevolution in India ; The Spirit of 
MayJ Leaving Hindustan ; To-Day in Afghanistan J 
Persia Evolving Cosmos Out of Chaos ; Eural Lila in 
Iran ; Egypt’s Agitation for Autonomy ; Egypt’s Prepa- 
ration for Self-Government. 

First Edition. Price : Re. One. 

To Subscribers of the “ Indian Beview,” >ls. 12. 

G, A. Natesan & Co., Sunkuvama Chatty Street, Madras. 

The Guzeraii.^Mt. Saint Nihal Singh tolls us how 
the impact of the West upon the Bast has shaken the 
Oriental out of his metaphysical musings and taught 
him to think of the world of to-day, how the new 
awakening is to he traced in all Eastern countries, He 
is an cptlmist and in favour of an all-sided progress, 
The spirit that runs through the whole book is com- 
mendable and deserves to be imbibed by the Indian 
youths for whom the book is intended, 


My Indian Reminiscences 

By Dr. Paul Deussen 
EXTRACT EROM THE INTRODUCTION 

In raoording my impressions of my trip to India in tlio 
winter of ia92-93i and thus presenting thorn to the public 
I have yielded to the wishes of my friends, partly bocause, 
notwithstanding the shortness of my stay in India, I 
was enabled, being favoured by oiroumstaooes, to get a 
deeper insight into the life of the natives than a Euro- 
pean usually gets. 

Mv knowledge of Sanscrit, the study of it had boon to 
speak, my daily bread for the twenty years previous to 
my trip, was of immense service. 

What was to he of still greater use to me in Indi.a than 
the knowledge of the ancient and sacred language of the 
land, was the fact that I had happened to have spent the 
best energies of a number of years in entering into the 
spirit of the Upanishads and the Vedanta based upon 
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Gt.A, Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Chetty Street, Madrasi, 

The Merit of the 3ooh, — Dr. Doussen's account ot 
his tour throughout India, his description of his principal 
cities, its shrines, pilgrimages and its many holy spots,, 
its loading men of various eommonitios and classes afford 
much interesting reading. The language in which ho 
describoB the customs, ceremonies, manners, traits and 
traditions of the Indian people.. .notwithstanding the 
shortness of his stay in India, ..show his profound ad- 
miration and love for the land which, to use his owtr 
'words, “ had for years become a kind of spiritual 
mother-country” to him. 
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marked Tnoir author is a logical and unoompro- 
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and truths of the pure ideal as ho so nobly and persist- 
ently holds it up before us Wo think the book ha 
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India and Indian current history and forms most reliable 
references of tlte great social and mental movements now 
pulsating throughout India. We would suggest that all 
their publioations of the sort of the four vuluraes now 
before us be classed as The Indian National Library 
Series, for beyond question their publication is form- 
ing a library of national literature for lndia~Moulnuin 
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THE LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA. 
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This is a clear and ooneiso account of the Life and 
"Teachings of Lord Buddha written by a well-known 
Buddhist authority and in a style specially intended for 
non-Buddhists, the book is bound to bo widely oiroulated 
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PREFACE. 

The years between the seventies and nineties of the- 
last oentury, however’ tame they may appear to us now 
have a deeper significance for us as being the epooh of 
pioneer work. Those were the years when the foundation 
was laid of many an activity, the ripening of which is- 
yet to come. In all these activities Telang played a very 
conspicuous part. The knowledge of his life, his ideals, 
his methods of work and his aspirations will not come 
amiss, nay is bound to be immeasurably useful in an age 
when passion is apt to run riot and “enthusiasm is made 
to do duty tor reasoned scrutiny.” 

The sketch can lay no pretentions to the name of a > 
biography. It is but an humble essai on the part of the 
writer to understand the man and his times and to draw 
for himself a pioture of the man as accurate and faithful - 
as possible from the very scanty materials at his disposal. 

Foolscap 8 ’Fo. 158 Pages. 

PRICE RE. ONE. 

To subscribers of the Beview As. IS, 

Or. A. Notosanlfe Go., Snnknrama Chatty Street, Madras. 

The Madras Mail. — The late Mr, Justice Kashinatha 
Trirabak Telang, who died in the very prime of his life, 
was a profound Sanskrit scholar, a great linguist, an 
ardent hut oautious social reformer, an eminent educa- 
tionist and above all, a true patriot. The life of this 
notable Indian must be an inspiring example to all hie 
countrymen, and Mossra, G, A. Nateaan and Co,, have 
done well in publishing the sketch. 
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the Honorable Mr. Gopal Krishna Gohhale, Lord 
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improvements. 

“ The Madras Tijues.”— This little book is well written, 
well edited and well published, and wo can safely 
recommend our Indian friends to read, mark and inward- 
ly digest its contents. 

“The Daily Post," Bangalore , — The book is as 
eminently readable one, and if it does not prove useful 
that will ‘not be due to the fault of the writer. 

Tiie Indian Spectator ." — Every young man in India 
ought to read Mr. Glyn Barlow’s book, 

G. A. Natesan & Co.. Sunkutama Ohetty Street, Madras, 

Tlie Bombay Gazette, — Overflows with good advice 
to industrial and trading classes, which they would do 
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The Indian Magazine and Tfewew.-— This book 
contains an appeal to Indians to promote industries in 
their own country on principles of combination, and the- 
praoUcaV question is discussed, how far this is possilAe 
at present, united efforts being there so little understood 
or attempted. 

The Englishmian.—The book should be in tlie hands = 
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student of Indian Politics. 

The Political Science Quarterly. — The author 
not only has a oomplota command of English bnt 
unoovets with groat skill tho mistakes made by the 
British in applying tho maxima of English Political 
Economy to Indian conditions. 

O- A. Natesan & Go., Sunkurama Ghetty Street, Madras 

The West Ooast Spectator , — This is a very valuable 
contribution to Indian Politioal Economy, and should 
prove extremely useful just now when important questions 
relating to tho development of onr country’s resourees 
are engaging t^ie attention of the people. Tho book should 
find a plaoe in all libraries and may with advantage he 
used by all ooUege students and others who wish to have 
information about the ooantry’s industrial resources, 
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Herbert T. White; Mr. Ohailea W. MoKinn ; Mr. Bal 
Gang.adharTilak ; Mr. Hemendra Prasad Ghosa ; Pandit 
Rambaj Dutt ; Mr. Muahir HosaiuKidwai, Bar.-at-Law, 
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H. E. Sir Arthur Lawley, H. H. Sir Andrew Eraser and 
Lord Atnpthill. 

Price Re. /. To Subseribers of the " Bemew " >is. 12, 
6. A. Katesau & Oo., Sunkurama Ohotty Street, Madras. 

The Jame Jamahad. — We consider this book worthy 
of special study. 

Sir Boper Lethbridge, K. G, I. jB'.— S tudents of 
eoonomios and of sooial seience throughout the world 
■owe a deep debt of gratitude to Messrs. Natesan for the 
admirable series of little volumes containing all these 
valuable speeches and essays. 

The Mtieacdmetn , — Calculated to amply repay perusal. 
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BY B, B. HAYELIi 

Late Principal, Qovemrmfit School of Arts, Oalcutia. 

“ Author of Indian Sculpture and Painting, ^ etc. 

All these Essays deal with questions which ooiitinuo 
to possess e> living interest. The supacstitioas which 
they attempt to dispel still looni largely in popular 
imagination, and the reforms they advocate still remain, 
to be oacried out. • * » 

Contents'. — ^Tha Taj and Its Designers , The Revival 
of Indian Handicraft, Art and Education in India, Art 
and University Reform in India, Indian Administration 
and ‘ Swadeshi ’ and the Uses of Art. 

SELECT OPINIONS. 

The Englishman, Calcutta, — ^hlr. Havell’s research- 
es and ooriolusions are always eminently readable. * * ‘ 
His pen moves with his mind and his mind is devoted to 
the restoration of Indian Art to the po.sition it formerly 
oooupied in the life of the people, to its reclamation from 
the degrade tioa into which Western ideals, falsely applied, 
have plunged it, and to its application as an itispiriug 
force to all Indian progress and development. • • * It is 
full of expressions of high' practical utility, and entirely 
free from the ja "gon of the posturing art enthusiast. 

The Modern Review, — We may at once express our 
emphatic oonviotiou that it is a rerharkabla book, de-stin- 
ed to loave its impress on the current thought of India, 
and to guide her oftorts into new channels, to her great 
^ory and honour. Crown 8vo., 200 pp. ^ 

Re, 1-4, To Subscribers of the “Indian Bevievi,’’ Re. 1. 
• G, A. Natesau & Co., Sunkurama Ohetty Street, Jladras. 

TIte Harvest Field. — Anything that will make India 

more beautiful appeals powerful to us 

The Essays are interesting. 

The Christian Patriot. — All are thoughtful and 
inspiring articles |and stimulate the reader to think of 
new paths for the rising generation and avoid beaten 
and overcrowded tracks in which many young men are 
:8till content to walk. 
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prising publishers of Madras. 

The Kaya^Jw, Messmger : — The worthy publishers 
have laid the educated olasses under a deep debt of 
gratitude by piacing before them interesting, useful and 
cheap publications. 

The 'Moulmein Advertiser; — The many valuable 
booklets published by Messrs. Natesan & Co., on 
Bubjcots of the deepest interest and value to India should', 
mi a recognised place in the library of every student of 
India, past and present. 
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Mr. S. E. Sayani, I think, has given valuable informa- 
tion regarding the present state and future possibilities 
of the principal cultivated crops of India. 
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Mr. W. H. Sharp, Dihectorop Pobtho Insteuctios, 
Bombay. “ Agiioultural Industries in India” by Ssediok . 
B. Sayani, price Rupee One, and published by G. A. 
Hatesau &Co., Esplanade, Madras, is teoommended as 
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country. • 

G. A. Natesan & Co., Bunkurama Ohetty Street, Madras. 
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The Indian Witness :—(3r. A. Natesan & Co., Madras, 
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The author is a moderate though a staunch protection- 
ist, and has taken a calm and dispassionate view Of the 
whole question. While he condemns unmitigated free 
trade us an unsuitable eeonomio policy for India, and 
puts in a vigorous plea for the protection of indigenous 
industries by the state, ho is oarefnl in pointing out the 
real scope and limitations of Indian protectionism, 
The status of India in the British Empire has much 
■economic signifleanee which has been brought out in not 
a few of the chapters, The author’s conclusions are 
throughout based upon a close study of facts and figui'es 
and upon careful deliberation and no effort has been 
spared to procure and make use of all available inform- 
ation. 

It is hoped that the book will assist the student of 
Indian Economics in the formation of a correct estimate 
of India’s economic situation and of the various com- 
plioatod questions involved therein. 
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economics. His writings always command the respect 
and attention of the educated people. , The book is worth 
a close study, for India’s industrial and economical 
jproblems are complex and varied. 
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is fun and humour Ought to bo of groat interest 

and amusement espeeially to the foreign reader and the 
folk-lorist. The book is well suited to while away agree- 
ably enough an idle half-hour during a railway journey. 
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This is a new Soties of short biographical sketches of 
omincat nioti who have laboured for the good of India, 
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addition to the political and histoiioal Utorature of the 
country. These biographies are so written as to form a 
gallery of portraits of permanent interest to the student 
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Edmund Burke Lord Macaulay 

Tha Leader -.--WM be a welcome addition to the 
ijobtioal and historical literature of the country. 

^ x'ha Modarn Beuieta — On tho cover of each volume is 

printed a portrait of the subject of the sketch and the 
, Btoric."' are told in a lively and interesting manner, with 
short extracts from notable speeches dsLverad. The 
series should be welcome to the public. 

The Central Sindu College MtvgatAne : — Useful little 
biographies of well-known men and women. These keep 
ns no to data, and the price, four annas each, makes a 
small library possible for all. 

.4s, 4 each. 6 {Six) at a time As. 3 each. 

G. A. Natosan & Co., Sunkurama Chetty Street, Madras* 

SISTEB NIVEDITA,. A Skotoh of Her Life and 
Her Services to India. Price Annas .Four, 

The Sarvest Field. The little books are written in a 
pleasant style, and contain extracts from the important 
speeches of these men. 

The Empire, Admirable little biographies. 

The Central Hindu College Magazine; — Useful n 

little biographies of well-known men and women. These 4 

•keep us lip to date, and the price, four annas each. i 

makes a small library possible for all, ^ 


